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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  BUFFON. 


It  has  been  truly  remarked  by  a  modem  Providence,  which  had  placed  their  birth  in 
French  writer,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  the  same  year,  at  an  interval  of  four  months 
eighteenth  century  was  the  daughter  of  the  only,  was  pleased  to  separate  them,  however. 
Renaissance.  What  the  latter  had  done  for  by  a  great  number  of  contrasts.  Linnaeus 
the  arts,  the  former  effected  for  the  science  was  born  in  an  ob.scure  cottage  in  Sweden ; 
of  ideas.  The  same  motive  power  which  Buffon,  in  a  chateau  of  France.  Compelled 
drew  Michael  Angelo,  in  later  days  hurried  to  enter  the  workshop  of  a  shoemaker  in 
away  the  thinkers  themselves  towards  na-  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  Linnaeus  learned 
turalism.  The  sixteenth  century,  great  as  it  to  think  while  hammering  at  his  leather, 
undoubtedly  was,  had  discerned  the  beauties  Buffon,  surrounded  by  all  the  seductions  of 
of  the  exterior  world  but  through  the  veil  of  wealth  and  luxury,  scarcely  exercised  his 
pagan  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  religi-  will,  save  against  the  advances  of  fortune, 
ous  scruples  had  deterred  men  from  fixing  an  The  direction  of  their  mental  faculties  was 
observant  eye  upon  the  magic  of  the  universe,  scarcely  less  opposite,  for  both,  in  after  life. 
It  required  a  renewal,  a  revivification  of  ideas,  preserved  in  their  scientific  characters  the 
to  enable  man  to  aspire  towards  the  con-  traces  of  those  first  influences  by  which  their 
templation  of  the  magnificence  of  nature,  early  years  had  been  affected.  Linnaeus 
This  change  was  brought  about  by  philoso-  showed  himself,  above  all,  the  artizan  ;  Buf- 
phy,  and  in  her  train  came  the  observation  fon,  the  artist  of  Nature, 
of  facts,  and  the  power  of  reasoning.  The  George  Louis  le  Clerc  de  Buffon  was  bora 
barrier  which  had  so  long  arrested  human  on  the  7th  of  September,  1707,  at  Montbar, 
intellect  upon  the  threshold  of  nature's  tern-  in  Burgundy.  His  father,  Benjamin  le  Clerc, 
pie  was  overthrown  ;  two  men  appeared  in  was  counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  his  native 
the  world  about  the  same  time,  of  whom  one  province  ;  he  gave  his  children  a  solid  educa- 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  illustrate  the  tion,  leaving  them  free  to  decide  for  them- 
memorable  epoch  which  gave  them  birth, —  selves  upon  the  choice  of  a  profession.  On 
Buffon  and  Linnaeus.  leaving  the  college  of  Dijon,  where  he  had 

These  two«great  naturalists  possessed,  it  gained  several  honors,  accident  threw  the 
is  true,  nought  in  common,  save  their  genius,  youthful  Buffon  into  the  society  of  an 
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Englishman  of  nearly  his  own  age, — the  I 
young  Duke  of  Kingston, — whose  tutor,  a  j 
man  of  great  learning,  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  science.  In  their  company  he 
travelled  through  the  greater  portion  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  passed  a 
few  months  in  England. 

Buffon’s  literary  career  began  with  a 
series  of  translations.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  translated  into  French  two 
English  works,  the  “  Vegetable  Statics”  of 
Dr.  Hales,  and  Newton’s  Treatise  on  Flux¬ 
ions.”  These  translations,  and  the  prefaces 
which  he  adjoined  thereto,  were  the  first 
essays  which,  as  it  were,  revealed  him  to 
himself ;  for  from  this  time  forth  he  quitted 
not  the  path  of  research  into  which  his  genius 
had  led  him.  He  wrote  successively  several 
papers  upon  geometry,  physics,  and  rural 
economy,  which  opened  for  him  the  doors  of 
the  Academie  dei  Sciences,  into  which  body 
he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  six-and-twenty  : 
still,  it  is  true,  a  mere  youth  as  regards 
length  of  days,  but  young  as  he  wiis,  and  in 
the  infancy  only  of  his  genius,  men  whose 
hair  had  grown  gray  in  study  already  re¬ 
garded  him  as  their  brother.  In  the  year 
1739  he  was  appointed  intendant  of  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  then  termed  the  Jardin  du 
Roi,  and  from  that  hour  commenced  this 
great  life,  and  this  new  glory  of  the  union  of 
eloquence  with  science,  of  which,  until  then, 
France  had  been  utterly  ignorant. 

Descartes,  it  is  true,  had  written  with 
genius,  but  with  a  genius  which  was  rather 
that  of  the  philosophic  style  than  that  of 
eloquence.  Fontenelle  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  sciences  all  the  resources  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  at  once  the  most  ingenious,  the  most 
polished,  and  the  most  brilliant,  that  an  age 
of  wit  and  intellectual  acquirements  had  ever 
spoken.  Buffon  brought  eloquence.  Prior 
to  the  eighteenth  century  the  field  of  science 
in  France  had  been  arid  and  confused.  Pliny 
had  written  what  might  be  termed  the 
Romance  of  Nature,  and  the  philosophers, 
or  rather  the  bookworms  of  the  middle  ages, 
had  followed  the  traces  of  antiquity  with 
servile  devotion.  While  rendering  ampje 
justice  to  his  predecessors,  and  above  all, 
bestowing  a  full  meed  of  praise  on  the  labors 
of  the  ancients — Aristotle  and  Pliny — where 
praise  was  due,  Bufi'on  opened  a  new  path — 
that  of  observation  and  experiment.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  the  works  of  the  human  mind 
resist  the  attacks  of  time  only  through  the 
style  in  which  they  are  given  to  posterity, 
be  applied  the  talent  of  the  accomplished 
writer  to  the  treatment  of  the  natural 


[May. 

sciences.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this 
language  is  its  magnificence.  Bufiun’s  style 
fails,  perhaps,  in  flexibility  and  variety ; 
simplicity  is  frequently  wanting  where  it 
could  be  used  with  touching  effect :  but  still 
he  is  great  in  great  things,  and  when  he 
rises  with  his  subject  we  feel  that  he  has  got 
wings.  It  is  a  remark  which  has  been  made 
in  our  own  day,  and  which  would  have  flat¬ 
tered  Buffon,  that  the  term  colorist  was 
unknown  in  the  language  of  Bossuet  and 
Racine.  •  Buffon  is,  above  all,  a  great  paint¬ 
er  ;  he  hiis  been  termed  the  painter  of  na¬ 
ture,  and,  without  flattery  be  it  said,  that  he 
well  merits  the  beautiful  title  which  he  him¬ 
self  conferred  on  Plato  :  namely,  that  of  the 
painter  of  ideas. 

The  almost  accidental  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Buffon  as  Intend¬ 
ant  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  are  deserving  of 
mention,  as  affording  another  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  old  axiom,  that  great  events 
frequently  spring  from  trifling  causes;  for 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  this  fortuitous  circumsUince, 
Buffon  would  never  have  turned  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  zoology. 

The  superintendence  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  had  always  been  attached  to  the 
post  of  first  physician  to  the  king,  and  as 
what  depends  upon  one  man,  depends  also 
upon  his  Uistes  and  habits,  and  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  very  variable  destiny,  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  certain  first-physician,  indif- 
fered  to  the  science  of  botany,  had  neglected 
this  garden,  which  had  consequently  fallen 
into  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  government.  An  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  having 
been  instituted,  it  was  finally  determined  that 
the  superintendence  of  the  chief  physician 
should  be  abolished ;  and  the  direction  of 
the  garden  being  deemed  worthy  of  special 
and  continuous  attention,  the  post,  under  the 
title  of  Intendancy,  was  conferred  on  Dufay, 
a  man  of  learning  and  science.  Dufay,  after 
holding  the  post  for  some  years,  having  been 
taken  seriously  ill,  was  visited  by  Hellot  the 
chemist,  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  who,  finding  that  his  friend  was 
past  recovery,  said  to  him,  “  Buffon  is  the 
only  man  enabled  by  his  strength  of  chanic- 
ter  to  continue  the  work  of  regeneration 
begun  by  you  ;  quench  then  In  your  bosom 
all  petty  feelings  of  rivalry,  and  name  Buffon 
as  your  successor.  The  application  to  the 
minister  is  contained  in  the  letter  I  now  hold 
in  my  hand :  sign  it.”  Dufay  signed  the 
application,  which  was  favorably  received  by 
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the  minister,  M.  de  Maurepas ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dufay,  Buffon  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

In  everything  which  Buffon  has  written  we 
find  an  order,  a  coherency,  a  visible  genera¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  and  in  all  these  ideas  we  can 
readily  discover  and  separate  those  which 
are  his  own  from  those  which  he  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  others,  and  especially  from  the 
three  men  whose  works  he  had  the  most 
deeply  studied — Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Liebnitz.  We  follow  him  step  by  step 
through  those  profound  combinations  from 
out  the  depth  of  which  he  brought  to  light 
so  many  new  views  ;  for  all  he  advances  he 
gives  a  reason ;  and  he  himself  has  left  us 
in  his  works  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
learned  history  of  his  meditations  and  his 
thoughts. 

The  history  of  animals,  or  as  we  say  to¬ 
day,  Zoology,  is  composed  of  the  history  of 
each  species  taken  separately,  and  of  the 
methodical  distribution  of  all  the  species 
compared  together.  Now,  of  these  two 
things  Buffon  has  marvellously  comprehend¬ 
ed  the  first :  the  history,  properly  so  called ; 
but  he  has  never  thoroughly  understood  the 
second,  or  the  methodical  distribution. 
Buffon  has  never  clearly  discerned  what  is 
termed  method  in  natural  history.  Some¬ 
times  he  confounds  it  with  the  description 
or  the  history.  "  The  true  method,”  he  .says, 

is  the  complete  description,  and  the  exact 
history  of  each  thing  in  particular.” 

As  he  advanced  with  his  great  work,  how¬ 
ever,  he  conformed  himself  more  and  more 
to  the  ideas,  and  by  the  ideas  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  naturalists ;  he  felt  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  ranging  objects  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  affinities,  and,  as  Cuvier  has  well 
remarked,  “  On  reaching  his  history  of  birds, 
he  tacitly  submitted  himself  to  the  necessity 
under  which  we  all  are,  of  classifying  our 
ideas  in  order  to  our  obtaining  a  clear  repra- 
sentation  of  the  whole.” 

We  may  add,  that  he  did  not  wait  until 
then.  When,  after  having  described  one 
after  another,  and  without  any  methodical 
aim,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  pig,  the  dog,  the  cat,  all  the 
domestic  animals,  in  short,  he  proceeds  to 
the  wild  animals ;  more  than  once,  and  evi¬ 
dently  designedly  so,  he  places  together 
kindred  species  ;  for  instance,  he  places  the 
deer  near  the  roebuck,  the  polecat  near  the 
martiiK  (kc.,  tkc.  On  coming  to  the  monkeys 
he  places  tiiem  all  together,  and  even  distri¬ 
butes  them  by  distinct  groups  according  to 
very  good  characters. 


But  it  is  above  all  in  his  History  of  Birds 
that,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  his  march  becomes 
really  methodical, — “  In  place,”  says  Buffon 
himself,  “of  treating  birds  one  by  one,  that 
is  to  say,  by  distinct  and  separate  species,  1 
will  unite  them,  several  together  under  one 
genus.”  And  this  he  does  ;  for  to  each 
principal  species,  or  that  which  he  takes  as  a 
type,  be  adjoins  all  the  species,  whether  of 
our  own  or  foreign  climates,  which  agree 
with  it;  by  these  means  he  forms  regular 
groups,  families,  and  genera  ;  and  he  almost 
always  respects  the  great  and  true  charac¬ 
teristics. 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  the  ideas  of  Buf¬ 
fon  regarding  method,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  epoch  in  which  he  held 
them,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
their  date.  No  man,  perhaps,  more  con¬ 
stantly  modified  his  thoughts  than  Buffon, 
because  no  man  more  constantly  elaborated 
them.  We  have  just  had  an  example  of 
this:  Buffon  commenced  by  ridiculing  method,, 
and  he  ended  by  striking  out  and  pursuing  a 
very  good  one  of  his  own. 

Yet  for  all  this,  Buffon  never  compre¬ 
hended  what,  considering  it  from  the  philo¬ 
sophical  side,  that  is  to  say,  the  true  side  of 
the  problem,  really  constitutes  method. 

Method  is  the  expression  of  the  relation  of 
things.  Method  subordinates  particular  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  general  relations,  and  the  general 
relations  to  those  still  more  general,  w’hich 
are  laws. 

This  is  an  order  of  ideas  which  Buffon  had 
no  suspicion  of.  Up  to  his  time,  method 
seemed  intended  to  lead  to  the  names  rather 
than  to  the  relations  of  things.  After  his 
time,  the  true  object  appeared  ;  but  to  attain 
this  end,  all  that  long  labor  of  compamtive 
anatomy  was  required  which  Buffon  did  not 
see,  and  on  which,  had  he  even  been  enabled 
to  see  it,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  be¬ 
stowed  all  the  labor  requisite,  for  he  possessed 
the  patience  of  geniu-s,  and  not  that  of  the 
senses. 

When  Buffon  commenced  his  great  work, 
he  was  no  more  an  anatomist  than  be  was  a 
zoologist ;  he  became  a  zoologist  later,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  never  an  anatomist,  strictly 
speaking ;  and  yet,  on  the  one  band,  he  did 
much  fur  anatomy,  and  on  the  other,  he  owed 
much  to  it. 

Buffon  is  the  first  who  ever  joined  the 
anatomical,  that  is  to  say,  the  interior,  de¬ 
scription  to  the  exterior  description  of  the 
species.  He  it  was  who  called  and  in¬ 
spired  his  friend  and  fellow-laborer  Dau- 
benton,  and  by  his  bands  laid  the  first 
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foundations  of  comparative  anatomy,  mA  per-  To  hare  an  idea  of  the  profound  obscurity 
haps  he  understood  better  than  Daubenton  under  which  this  portion  of  the  science  was 
himself  all  the  bearing  of  the  science.  hidden  at  the  period  when  Buffon  undertook 

Bufibn  was  acq^uainted  with  two  hundred  to  shed  light  upon  it,  it  must  be  recollected 
species  of  quadrupeds,  and  from  seven  to  that  when  the  Europeans  made  the  discovery 
eight  hundred  species  of  birds,  and  of  each  of  of  the  New  World,  all  was  in  fact  really  new 
these  species  he  has  given  a  complete  history  ;  there;  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects, 
thus  laying  down  for  zoology  a  foundation  plants,  all  appeared  unknown — all  were  so, 
which  will  be  eternal,  at  the  same  time  as,  by  indeed.  A  truly  wondrous  spectacle  for 
the  anatomical  descriptions  of  Daubenton,  he  Natural  History,  which,  two  centuries  and  a 
collected  materials  truly  precious  for  com-  half  later,  the  exploration  of  the  coasts  of 
parative  anatomy.  New  Holland  was  again  to  renew. 

But  it  must  indeed  be  said,  that  what  has  All  that  the  continent  of  South  America 
made  for  Buffon  so  celebrated  a  name  in  sci-  presented  was  then  different  from  what  had 
ence,  is  the  genius  with  which  he  wrote  his  hitherto  been  seen.  On  the  one  hand,  all 
works.  It  is  by  this  style,  which,  to  use  his  was  new  ;  on  the  other,  all,  or  at  least  the 
own  words,  is  “  the  man  himself,”  that  Buf-  principal  portion,  had  to  be  named,  and  con- 
fon  attained  to  the  high  position  he  occu-  sequently,  what  is  ever  done  in  similar  cases, 
pied ;  and,  what  has  not  been  generally  the  names  of  well-known  animals  were  be- 
remarked,  this  same  style — we  speak  not  stowed  on  unknown  ones.  For  instance,  the 
here  of  the  scientific,  the  technical  language,  puma  was  called  a  lion,  the  jaguar  a  tiger, 
we  speak  not  of  the  nomenclature,  we  say  the  alpaca  a  sheep,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 
»tyU,  properly  so  called — had  a  great  influ-  The  Romans  had  done  the  same  thing :  when 
ence  also  in  the  brilliant  success  of  Linnteus.  they  beheld  the  elephant  for  the  first  time, 
Linnaeus  speaks  a  dead  language  ;  he  fre-  they  called  it  the  Lucanian  ox  ;  they  termed 
quently  alters  even  the  forms  of  this  Ian-  the  rhinoceros  the  Egyptian  ox  ;  they  gave  to 
guage,  but  his  lively  and  original  genius  finds  the  girafe  the  name  of  two  well  known  ani- 
in  the  strange  tongue  he  employs,  resources  mals,  the  camel  and  the  leopard — camelo- 
wherewilh  to  animate  and  depict  all  things,  pardalis,  Ac.,  Ac. 

— for  he  also  was  a  great  painter  in  his  own  But  to  return  to  Buffon.  At  the  time 
way.  when  he  conceived  his  great  idea  of  the  ani- 

All  between  Buffon  and  Linnaeus  differed,  mals  proper  to  each  of  the  two  continents,  all 
Buffon  possessed  the  power  of  meditation,  were  confounded  together.  To  use  his  own 
Linnaeus  that  of  enthusiasm.  Buffon,  like  expression,  **  names  had  confounded  things 
most  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  and  this  was  not  all ;  the  things  themselves 
century,  was  content,  in  a  great  measure,  to  were  already  mingled  confusedly  together, 
halt  in  nature ;  the  soul  of  Linnaeus  rises  for  since  the  discovery  of  the  South  Ameri- 
everywhere  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God  ;  can  continent,  the  Europeans  had  not  ceased 
we  feel  everywhere  in  Buflbn  the  reasoning  to  transport  thither  the  animals  of  the  ancient 
power  of  the  mind,  more  than  once  we  ex-  world. 

perience  in  Linnaeus  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  then,  that  an 
His  description  of  the  swallow  has  some-  end  should  be  put  to  this  great  disorder,  and 
thing,  as  it  were,  inspired  and  hymn-like  this  Buffon  did.  Nothing  is  more  admirable, 
about  it:  “  Venit  venit  hirundo  pnirhra  ad-  nothing  connected  with  experimental  method 
ducens  tempora  et  putchroa  annns/’’  He  more  learned,  than  his  comporofire  enumcra- 
paints  thus  the  sad  amours  of  the  cat : —  tion  of  all  the  quadrupedal  animals  known 
“  ClamoMdo  rixandoque  miaere  amat."  His  during  his  time. 

description  of  the  horse  is  very  beautiful : —  The  result  of  this  beautiful  comparative 
“  Animal  yeneroeum,  auperbum,  fortiaaimum,  enumeration  gave  him  a  clear  view  of  all  the 
airau  /arena, "  Ac.  And  what  a  thought  is  quadrupedal  animals,  which  he  divided  into 
this  : — “  O  qunm  contemta  rea  eat  homoj  niai  three  classes, — namely  :  those  which  are 
aapra  humana  ae  erexerit.**  proper  to  the  ancient  continent,  those  which 

The  ideas  of  Buffon  touching  the  distribu-  are  proper  to  the  new,  and  those  common  to 
tion  of  animals  on  the  globe,  are  those  of  both.  As  the  largest  animals  are  also  the 
genius:  they  are,  as  Cuvier  well  said,  true  best  known,  it  was  by  them  that  Buffon  com- 
diacoceriea.  Let  us  add,  that  never  have  menced  his  examination.  The  elephant,  rhi- 
discoveries  of  a  more  elevated  order  been  noceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  camel,  the 
struck  out,  prepared,  and  brought  to  perfec-  dromedary,  the  girafe,  belong  to  the  ancient 
.tion,  by  more  learned  combinations.  world,  and  are  not  found  in  the  new. 
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Buffon  did  not  distinguish  the  Indian  ele¬ 
phant  from  that  of  Africa  ;  we  have  done  so 
since  his  time :  he  knew  but  two  rhinoce¬ 
roses,  that  of  Africa,  and  that  of  the  blast  In¬ 
dies  ;  to  these  two  we  have  added  two  others, 
that  of  Java  and  that  of  Sumatra  ;  and  as  we 
see,  Buffon’s  propositions  still  remain  correct, 
— none  of  these  large  quadrupeds  are  found 
in  the  new  world.  No  species  of  the  cat  kind 
is  found  the  same  in  either  continent.  We 
have  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  pan¬ 
ther,  (kc. ;  South  America,  the  puma,  the 
jaguar,  the  jaguarondi,  the  ocelot,  kc.  None 
of  our  domestic  animals  were  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
surprise  mingled  with  terror  which  the  first 
sight  of  our  horses  caused  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  the  ass  was  equally  unknown  to  them  ; 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  wild  boar,  the 
pig,  the  dog,  the  cat,  &c.,  have  all  been 
transported  from  Europe  to  America,  but 
were  not  found  there. 

But  we  should  far  exceed  our  limits  were 
we  to  follow,  link  by  link,  the  chain  of  reason¬ 
ing  and  argument  which  led  Buffon  to  these 
discoveries  ;  for  this,  we  must  refer  the  stu¬ 
dent  interested  in  such  inquiries  to  the  work 
itself,  wherein  the  author  has  so  beautifully 
shown  how  each  animal,  each  species,  has  its 
natural  fatherland,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  and 
in  what  manner  certain  laws,  for  a  length  of 
time  unknown,  have  presided  at  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  animals  upon  the  globe.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  from  thence  sprang  a  new 
science,  which  allied  zoology,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  natural  history,  to  geogra¬ 
phy  ;  a  new  light  has  illumined  the  relations 
which  exist  between  created  things,  and  ail 
these  grand  results  are  due  to  the  invincible 
patience  and  the  unaided  efforts  of  a  happy 
genius,  which  was  enabled  to  combine  facts  in 
order  to  draw  therefrom  ideas. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  examination 
of  some  of  Buffon’s  ideas  respecting  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  human  species  and  the  unity 
of  man. 

Prior  to  Buffon’s  time  the  natural  history 
of  man  did  not  exist :  man  had  been  studied 
as  an  individual,  but  never  as  a  species. 
Since  Buffon’s  time  the  study  of  the  varieties 
of  the  human  races  has,  as  we  all  know,  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  science. 
Such  is  the  power  of  genius.  One  view 
of  Buffon’s  gives  us  the  law  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  animals  over  the  globe  ;  another 
presents  us  with  the  science  of  the  human 
races,  and  the  true  principle  upon  which  the 
science  is  founded — the  unity  of  man. 

We  must  not  altogether  set  aside  os  abso¬ 


lutely  worthless  the  little  which  the  ancients 
have  said  respecting  the  physical  differences 
of  men.  Aristotle,  who  corrects  some  errors 
into  which  Herodotus  has  fallen,  adopts  on 
bis  own  part  a  host  of  others.  He  believes, 
for  Example,  in  the  existence  of  a  race  of  An¬ 
drogynes,  and  be  even  goes  so  far  as  to  dis* 
tinguish  in  these  Androgynes  the  right  breast, 
which  is  that  of  a  man,  from  the  left  breast, 
which  is  that  of  a  woman. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  people  who  have  but 
one  eye,  of  people  whose  feet  are  turned  the 
hinder  part  before,  and,  on  the  faith  of  Cte- 
sias,  of  people  who,  for  want  of  the  mouth, 
support  life  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell 
and  by  re.^pirHtion,  and  even  of  people  with¬ 
out  heads,  and  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
shoulders!  Though  we  may  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  suppositions  of  the  ancients,  mo¬ 
dern  writers — we  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  French — had,  until  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date,  scarcely  brought  a  greater 
amount  of  sense  to  bear  on  the  subject ;  for 
instance,  the  French  naturalist,  llondelets, 
gravely  describes  in  his  “  History  of  FUhes” 
(Paris,  1558,  page  362),  a  species  of  animal 
entitled  a  bishop,  or  sea  monk,  half  fish  and 
half  man,  “  which  has,”  says  he,  the  face 
of  a  man,  but  rude  and  graceless.”  Malper- 
tuis  wrote  dissertations  upon  the  Patagonians, 
and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  wrote  them 
during  the  century  in  which  V’oltaire  wielded 
the  rod  of  satire.  Buffon  was  the  first  who 
introduced  criticism  into  natural  history. 
Criticism  is  a  part  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  and 
Buffon  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
true  philosophic  spirit — that  which  builds  up, 
and  not  that  which  overthrows.  His  “  Natural 
History  of  Man”  appeared  in  1749,  after  his 
“  Theory  of  the  Earth.”  After  having  admired 
in  his  “  Theory  of  the  Elarth”  the  grandeur  of 
the  subject  and  the  magnificence  of  the  views, 
the  public  could  not  fail  to  admire  in  his  suc¬ 
ceeding  work  a  justness  and  clearness  of  obser¬ 
vation — an  analysis  at  once  delicate  and  pro¬ 
found — a  metaphysical  argument  of  a  superior 
order,  which  recalled  to  mind  the  great  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Descartes,  and  which  had  the  merit 
of  recalling  it  at  a  period  when  the  ideas  of 
Locke,  propagated  in  France  by  Condillac, 
had  begun  to  thrust  this  philosophy  into  the 
background. 

The  newest  portion  of  this  natural  history 
of  man  is  the  chapter  which  treats  upon  the 
varieties  of  the  human  species.  Here  Buffon 
joins  to  vast  erudition  a  degree  of  sagacity 
truly  wonderful.  “  Criticism,”  says  a  mo¬ 
dern  French  writer,  “is  the  art  of  examining 
proofs:”  never  has  this  art  been  carried 
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further.  BufFon  collects  all  that  has  been 
said  or  written  by  travellers,  naturalists, 
geographers ;  he  compares  all  these  different 
authors  with  each  other,  fudging,  correcting, 
and  carefully  sifting  in  their  recitals  the  true 
from  the  false.  What  they  have  seen  with 
their  bodily  eyes,  be  discerns  with  the  eyes 
of  the  mind,  and  through  that  medium  alone 
discerns  better  and  clearer  than  they.  Each 
had  seen  besides  but  a  few  scattered  traits ; 
Buffon  sees  all ;  he  brings  together  what 
they  have  separated,  separates  what  they  have 
confounded ;  and  from  out  those  thousand 
little  obscure  facts,  which  are  as  it  were  lost 
amidst  the  verbiage  of  their  works,  he  ex¬ 
tracts  an  entirely  new  science,  which  is  in 
itself  truly  immense. 

Much  has  been  wiitten  since  Buffon’s  time 
upon  the  races  of  man ;  we  put  aside  at 
once  the  works  of  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and 
Cuvier;  but,  in  the  first  place,  these  famous 
works  did  not  make  their  appearance  until 
after  that  of  Buffon’s,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  when  we  consider  the  clear,  profound, 
and  wonderfully  just  views  perceptible  in 
Buffon’s  work,  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  it  must  ever  remain  unrivalled. 

Blumenbach,  speaking  of  Buffon,  limits 
himself  to  saying  that — “  Buffon  recognized 
in  the  human  species  six  varieties,  named  as 
follows:  the  Polar  or  Laplander,  the  Tartar, 
which  I  have  nanied  Mongol,  after  his  com¬ 
mon  name,  the  Australasiatic,  the  European, 
the  Black,  and  the  American.”  These  few 
words  are  inexact.  Buffon  did  not  count  six 
principal  races  ;  he  numbered  but  four ;  the 
Polar  or  Lapland,  and  Australasiatic  are  but 
secondary  varieties  of  the  sub-races. 

Cuvier  says :  “,Buffon  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tain  to  the  precise  determination  of  the  hu¬ 
man  races,  as  Blumenbach  and  other  writers 
have  done  since  and  this  is  in  some  measure 
the  truth.  Tlie  determination  of  the  human 
races  is  not  so  precise  in  Buffon  as  in  Blumen¬ 
bach,  because  Buffon  had  not,  like  Blumen¬ 
bach,  the  assistance  of  anatomy.  Blumenbach 
discerns  better  the  opposite  features,  the 
precise  characteristics ;  Buffon  the  graduated 
modifications,  the  consistent  shades,  which 
ally  races  together;  lie  discerns  better  the 
wai/jr  of  man. 

Four  principal  races — simple  varieties  of 
single  species, — share  the  world  :  the  white, 
the  black,  the  yellow,  and  the  red ;  or,  in 
other  terms,  the  European,  the  Ethiopian, 
the  Mongolian,  and  the  American.  Thus  we 
have  four  principal  races  in  the  human  species, 
as  there  are  four  principal  quarters  of  the 
globe. 


The  Tartar  race  occupies  an  immense  space 
in  this  division,  extending  from  Russia  to  the 
East  Indies.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the 
race  of  Asia.  The  Tartars,  or  rather  the 
Mongols,  Calmucks,  Chinese,  Japanese,  the 
people  of  Siam,  Tonkin,  Thibet,  &c.,  <fec., 
form  this  race.  All  these  people  have  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  broad,  the  nose  short 
and  thick,  the  eyes  small  and  sunken,  the 
cheek  bones  prominent,  the  features  flat,  the 
complexion  olive,  the  hair  straight  and  black. 
We  find  traces  also  of  the  Tartar  race  in 
Europe  among  the  Laplanders,  Esquimaux, 
North  Americans,  &c.  “The  Laplanders, 
the  Samoids,  the  Borondians,  the  Zemblians, 
and  perhaps  the  Greenlanders  and  the  pig¬ 
mies  of  the  north  of  America  are,”  says  Buf¬ 
fon,  “  Tartars  degenerated  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be.” 

Buffon  is  no  less  happy,  that  is  to  say,  not 
less  profoundly  learned,  when  he  lays  down 
the  limits  of  the  Caucasian,  or  white  race. 
This  vast  race — the  race  of  Europe — extends 
its  branches  to  the  east. 

“  W'e  find,”  says  Buffon,  “  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Mogul  and  of  Per.-ia,  tlie  Armenians,  the 
Turks,  the  Georgians,  the  Mingrelians,  the  Cir¬ 
cassians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  entire  population  of 
Europe,  are  the  handsomest,  the  whitest,  and  the 
best  made  men  on  the  wlade  earth  ;  and  altlmugh 
it  be  very  far  from  Cachmere  to  Spain,  or  from 
Circassia  to  France,  there  is,  for  all  Uiat,  a  singu¬ 
lar  resemblance  between  these  separate  people, 
though  80  far  removed  asunder.” 

Buffon,  again,  was  the  first  who  taught  us 
to  observe  all  those  numerous  varieties  of 
which  the  black  is  composed,  “  There  are,” 
he  says,  “  as  many  varieties  in  the  Ethiopian 
race  as  in  that  of  the  Caucasian ;  the  blacks 
have,  like  the  whites,  their  Tartars  and  their 
Circassians.”  “  In  examining  closely,”  he 
says  again,  “  the  different  peoples  of  which 
each  of  the  black  races  is  composed,  we  will 
perceive  in  them  as  many  varieties  as  we  do 
in  the  white  races;  and  we  will  fi.id  therein 
all  the  gradations  of  tint  from  brown  to 
black,  as  we  do  in  the  white  races  all  the 
shades  from  brown  to  white.” 

With  regard  to  the  red,  or  North  American 
race,  Buffon  makes  a  remark,  the  truth  of 
which  has  since  been  confirmed  ;  namely, 
that  in  this  race  the  differences  of  the  sub¬ 
races  are  not  by  a  great  deal  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  the  black  race:  “In  propor¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  “as  we  find  variety  in  the 
population  of  Africa,  so  do  we  find  uniformity 
of  color  and  form  in  the  native  j^pulalioiMf 
America.”  He  says  again  :  “  There  is  not, 
so  to  speak,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  new 
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continent,  but  one  and  the  same  race  of  men, 
who  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  tawny ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north  of 
America,  where  are  found  men  similar  to  the 
Laplanders,  all  the  rest  of  this  vast  portion 
of  the  world  contains  but  men  among  whom 
there  is  scarcely  any  diversity.” 

Blumenbach  has  made  a  separate  race 
of  that  Malay  population  which  is  spread 
throughout  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  This  race,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  zoology,  this  group,  had  already  been  in¬ 
dicated  by  Buffon  :  “  All  these  peoples,”  he 
says,  alluding  to  the  Siamese,  Peguans,  <fec., 
“  differ  but  little  from  the  Chinese,  and  de¬ 
rive  also  from  the  Tartars  the  small  eyes,  the 
flat  features,  and  the  olive  complexion  ;  but 
as  we  proceed  towards  the  south,  the  features 
begin  to  change,  or  at  least  differ,  in  a  more 
sensible  manner.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  are  black.”  He  adds :  “  The  Ma¬ 
lays,  and  the  population  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
small  adjoining  isles,  differ  from  the  Chinese, 
both  in  their  features  and  the  form  of  the 
body.”  After  having  separated  the  Malays 
from  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  he  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Papuans  from  the  Malays : — “  The 
Papuans,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  adjoining  New  Guinea,  are,”  he 
says,  “  true  blacks,  and  resemble  those  of 
Africa,  altliough  so  far  removed  from  them  ” 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  follow 
Buffon  through  the  arguments  from  whence 
he  deduces  his  various  facta  relative  to  the 
unity  of  species,  the  color  of  races — wliich, 
by  the  way,  he  refers  to  three  causes:  the 
first,  and  principal,  of  which  is  climate ;  the 
second  and  third,  viz.  the  nourishment,  and 
the  habits  and  customs,  being  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  it — and  the  varieties 
of  the  human  race;  such,  we  repent,  would 
lead  us  too  far,  and  to  those  interested  in  the 
study  of  Ethnography  we  would  recommend 
an  attentive  perusal  of  this  portion  of  Buffon ’s 
gigantic  work.  But  whatever  errors  the 
gifted  writer  may  have  fallen  into — errors  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  whollv,  due  to  the 
low  state  of  the  science  at  the  period  he 
wrote — it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  Buf- 
fon  was  not  deceived  in  his  two  great  views, 
namely,  that  the  grand  modifying  cause  in 
man  is  heat,  and  that  the  great  law  which 
reigns  absolutely  amid  this  almost  infinite 
multitude  of  races  and  sub-races,  is  the  Unity 
of  man. 

The  great  scientific  life  of  Buffon  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  his  “Theory  of 
the  Earth,"  and  ended  with  his  “  Epochs  of 


Nature.”  Destiny  has  thus  placed  the  two 
finest  productions  of  Buffon’s  pen  at  the  two 
opposite  extremities  of  his  career.  All  in 
these  two  works  is  of  extraordinary  grandeur. 
The  “  Theory  of  the  Earth,”  which  appeared 
in  1 749,  a.stonished  the  world.  The  “  Epochs 
of  Nature”  did  not  appear  until  nearly  thirty 
3’ears  later,  in  1778;  and  of  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  French  literature  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  one 
which  in  the  highest  degree  exalted  the  im¬ 
aginations  of  men. 

At  the  time  when  the  “Theory  of  the 
Etirth”  appeared,  the  history  of  the  globe, 
the  science  of  the  earth,  was  a  chaos,  in 
which  all  things,  facts  and  hypotheses,  ob¬ 
servations  and  conjectures,  theory,  properly 
so  called,  and  system,  were  jumbled  together 
in  one  inextricable  mass  of  confusion. 

Buffon  undertook  the  task  of  unravelling 
this  tangled  web.  With  that  authority 
which  genius  gives,  and  which  genius  alone 
can  give,  he  began  by  placing  on  one  side 
facts,  observations,  and  theories  ;  and  on  the 
other,  hypotheses,  conjectures,  and  systems. 
To  use  his  own  words,  they  had  mixed  up 
fables  with  physics — he  separated  then. 
And,  although  he  doubtless  permitted  him¬ 
self  many  fables,  yet  he  never  gave  them 
but  for  what  they  really  were, — namely, 
fables. 

In  his  “  Theory,”  Buffon  discerned  but  one 
epoch,  but  one  earth, — but  the  earth  the 
work  of  the  waters ;  in  his  “  System,”  he 
beheld  another  epoch,  another  earth, — the 
earth  the  work  of  fire.  In  his  “  Epochs  of 
Nature,”  Buffon  sees  not  only  these  two 
great  and  principal  epochs,  but  also  all  the 
intermediary  and  subsequent  epochs.  Here 
all  is  cleared  up,  unravelled,  brought  to 
light:  each  fact,  each  event,  as-sumes  its 
proper  place  ;  all  is  allied,  and  Buffon,  as  he 
says  himself,  “  forms  a  chain  which,  from  the 
summit  of  the  ladder  of  time,  descends  to 
the  present  day.” 

In  reading  these  “  Epochs  of  Nature,”  we 
must  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind,  more  so,  per¬ 
haps,  than  ever,  the  period  in  which  the 
book  was  written.  What  we  see  to-day  by 
facts,  Buffon  discemed  through  the  power  of 
genius.  He  saw  that  the  history  of  the 
globe  has  its  eras,  its  changes,  its  revolutions, 
it-s  eporks,  as  has  the  history  of  man.  He 
was  the  first  historian  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
to  Buffon  that  we  owe  this  great  art,  the 
most  powerful  of  modem  intellect, — the  art 
of  regenerating  lost  things  from  their  remains, 
and  raising  up  the  past  from  out  the  traces 
I  which  the  past  has  left  us  of  itself. 
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Whoever,  then,  attentively  studies  the 
works  of  this  great  naturalist, — great,  despite 
his  many  errors ;  great,  even  in  his  very 
errors, — proceeding  by  regular  gradation 
from  his  ideas  upon  animal  economy,  upon 
the  formation  of  beings,  upon  geographical 
zoology,  upon  the  natural  history  of  man,  to 
those  upon  the  theory  of  the  earth  and  the 
epochs  of  nature,  must,  however  they  may 
diflfer  from  him  in  certain  of  his  hypotheses, 
admire  this  powerful  genius,  whose  views 
ever  predominate.  In  the  “  Epochs  of 
Nature”  in  particular,  this  last  and  most 
perfect  of  his  works,  Buffon  attains  to  all 
that  is  great  in  the  periods,  the  facts,  the 
forces  of  nature  ;  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
of  Buffon’s  there  is  something  which  strikes 
us  more  forcibly,  as  being  vaster  than  all 
these  vast  things,  and  this  is — the  genius  of  | 
the  man. 

BuflFon  had  two  great  and  ruling  passions, 
— the  passion  of  literary  labor,  and  that  of 
glory ;  and  fortunately  for  himself,  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  labor  was  the  first  and  greatest.  “  I 
pass,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily  in  study  ;  it 
is  my  whole  and  sole  enjoyment.  In  good 
truth,  I  occupy  myself  much  more  with  that 
than  I  do  with  glory  ;  glory  comes  after¬ 
wards  if  it  can,  and  it  almost  always  does 
come. 

Appointed  intendantof  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
he  divided  his  whole  time  between  the  garden 
and  his  retreat  at  Montbar,  whither  he  was 
accustomed  to  repair  during  the  summer 
months,  and  which  he  above  all  loved  be¬ 
cause  he  could  there  work  at  liberty.  To 
Buffon,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  owes  the  celebrity  it  acquired, 
as  almost  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  was 
absorbed  by  the  expenses  he  incurred  in  the 
improvement  of  the  place ;  to  such  an  extent 
did  these  expenses  increase,  that  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  borrow.  Daubenton,  his 
friend  and  fellow- laborer  in  the  fields  of 
science,  used  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Buffon,  he  would  not  have  passed  in  this 
garden  the  fifty  years  of  happiness  he  did. 
These  two  philosophers  were  l)Oth  of  them 
truly  lovers  of  nature,  though  Buffon  looked 
at  her  with  the  eye  of  the  accomplished 
writer  and  poet,  and  Daubenton  as  a  classi¬ 
fier  and  anatomist.  Lacepdde  has  preserved 
a  remark  of  Buffon’s  upon  Daubenton,  which 
is  as  graceful  as  it  is  just ;  “  Daubenton,”  he 
said,  “  never  displays  either  more  or  less 
talent  than  the  subject  on  which  he  may  be 
occupied  requires.” 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  life,  Buffon, 


as  we  have  previously  shown,  testified  but  a 
very  mediocre  esteem  for  classifications ;  they 
were,  in  his  opinion,  fatiguing  and  sterile 
labors,  in  which  the  memory  and  the  spirit 
of  order  and  regularity  were  called  into  exer¬ 
cise,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  sovereign  qual¬ 
ities.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  rivalry 
which  existed  between  him  and  Linnaeus, 
was  the  cause  of  this  systematic  opposition 
to  what  we  now  term  “  method”  in  zoology. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind. 
Buffon  in  all  things  proceeded  by  masses. 
His  bold  and  comprehensive  glance  embraced 
general  plans ;  he  required  a  vast  space  that 
he  might  fill  it  with  his  thoughts.  To  draw 
up  a  formal  inventory  of  the  riches  of  the 
globe,  and  to  ticket  and  arrange  them  in 
their  prescribed  order,  was  a  species  of 
secondary  employment,  which  he  left  to  the 
nomenclators.  Those  naturalists  who  de¬ 
voted  their  time  and  talents  to  this  species 
of  labor  were,  according  to  his  opinion,  library 
clerkn.  Cuvier  has,  beyond  a  doubt,  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  methods 
which  existed  prior  to  his  time  ;  but  to  the 
honor  of  Buffon  be  it  said,  that  most  na¬ 
turalists  still  recognize  as  the  present  day  the 
insufficiency  of  these  estimable  labors.  It 
must  be  allowed,  after  all,  that  every  classi¬ 
fication  is  always  more  or  less  artificial ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  order  in  which  we  distri¬ 
bute  organized  beings  never  expresses,  save 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  their  natural 
relations  with  the  different  branches  of  the 
animal  series. 

Buffon  was  not  a  man  of  details ;  not  only 
did  he  employ  others — chiefly  the  Abbd 
Bexon — in  the  preparation  of  his  History  of 
Birds,  but  he  also  complained  in  his  letters 
of  his  sad  fate  in  being  obliged  to  vcork  upon 
feathers.  Elsewhere  he  complains  of  those 
sad  marsh  birds,  of  tchich  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said.  Assuredly  had  he  lived  in  our 
days,  and  read  the  works  of  some  of  our 
modern  ornithologists,  who  have  written 
many  an  eloquent  page  on  these  same  sad 
marsh  birds,  as  he  called  them,  he  would 
have  altered  his  opinion.  What  Buffon  re¬ 
quired  was,  a  vast  horizon  of  ideas  ;  he  was 
never  so  completely  at  his  ease  us  upon  the 
territory  of  the  general  laws  of  nature. 
There  his  genius  divined.  Some  have  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  true  title  of  Buffon  is  that  of 
having  founded  the  historical  and  descriptive 
portion  of  the  science  ;  praise  or  blame,  this 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  correct : 
Buffon  is  incontestably  a  great  historian  of 
animals,  above  all  in  bis  style  ;  but  this  rare 
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merit  is  nevertheless  but  a  secondary  one 
vrith  him  ;  his  first  and  true  title  is  that  of 
having  been  the  philosopher  of  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Whether  he  discovers  the  great  law 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  beings  on 
the  earth,  or  lays  down  the  question  of  the 
variability  of  species,  or  whether,  again,  he 
seeks  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  birth 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  he  rises  everywhere 
to  the  highest  point  to  which  human  specu¬ 
lation  can  ascend.  His  history  is  the  only 
one  in  France  which,  after  that  of  Bossuet, 
merits — and  more  justly,  too,  than  the  latter 
— the  title  of  Universal.  The  past,  the  pre¬ 
sent,  the  future  of  our  planet, — his  gaze 
eml)taces  all ;  aided  by  the  light  of  genius, 
he  even  ventures  to  descend  into  the  depths 
of  time,  in  which  gloomy  mine  every  other 
torch,  save  that  of  revelation,  had  hitherto 
been  threatened  with  extinction. 

A  modern  author  has  said  ;  “  Buffon 
describes,  Cuvier  demonstrates.”  This  as¬ 
sertion  is  scarcely  just.  If  Cuvier  continues 
any  one,  it  is  rather  Linnaeus  than  Bufibn. 
The  school  of  Cuvier  has  much  more  pre¬ 
cision,  less  boldness,  less  of  general  views, 
than  that  of  his  predecessor ;  the  one  is 
rather  the  sculptor,  the  other  the  architect 
of  nature.  Buffon  hews  and  builds  on  a 
grand  scale  ;  less  heedful  of  the  order  and 
perfection  of  the  details  than  of  the  majesty 
and  harmony  of  the  whole,  he  looks  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  the  effects  of  the  perspective.  The 
true  disciple  of  Buffon  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
France  ;  this  disciple  is  a  child  of  Germany ; 
it  is  Goethe,  who,  to  his  well  known  poetic 
genius,  added  the  genius  of  the  naturalist. 
“I  was  born,”  he  wrote  of  himself,  “in  1749, 
in  that  beautiful  year  during  which  were 
published  the  three  first  volumes  of  Buffun’s 
works ;  1  attach  great  importance  to  this 
coincidence.” 

Buffon’s  most  imposing  work  is  beyond 
question  his  “Epochs  of  Nature,”  of  which 
we  have  already  made  mention.  It  was  also, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  one  of  all  others 
the  most  depreciated  at  its  birth.  According 
to  Laharpe,  the  author  had  written  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  physics  ;  but  Laharpe  was  no 
authority  on  these  matters.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  reversed  the  opinion  of  the 
eighteenth  on  this  work  of  Buffon’s,  and  has 
judged  it,  so  to  speak,  from  the  heights  of 
the  progress  of  science.  This  new  and  more 
elevated  point  of  view  has  been  favorable 
for  Buffon.  The  admirable  labors  of  Cuvier, 
in  restoring  to  light  the  extinct  populations 
of  the  globe,  have  much  more  clearly  deter¬ 
mined  the  different  ages  of  the  world ;  but 


still  they  have  not  made  us  forget  the  bold 
discoveries  of  the  prince  of  French  naturalists; 
for  what  strength  of  intuition  did  that  man 
require  who,  in  the  absence  even  of  facts,  was 
enabled  to  divine  what  the  study  of  half  a 
century  has  not  even  yet  revealed  to  our  mo¬ 
dern  geologists ! 

Buffon  wa'i  the  first  to  penetrate  the  sha¬ 
dows  of  the  antique  ages  ;  it  was  from  the 
midst  of  this  chaos,  until  then  misunderstood 
— from  out  this  darkness,  which  then  envel¬ 
oped  the  history  of  our  world,  that  a  new 
light  suddenly  flashed  forth.  From  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  he 
deduced  the  past  state  ;  his  eye  interrogates 
the  traces  impressed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  deposited  within  its  bowels,  and 
from  out  this  vast  theatre  of  events  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  Buffon  ascends  to  a  spectacle  of  ideas. 
Leaning  upon  the  subterranean  monuments 
of  our  globe,  Buffon  opens  at  every  instant, 
and  as  if  by  electric  flashes,  to  our  dazzled 
gaze  a  multitude  of  distant  horizons  which 
the  science  of  our  era  is  far  from  having  sur¬ 
veyed.  Beyond  a  doubt  this  work  of  Buffon’s 
contains  many  errors  in  facts ;  but  they  be¬ 
long  to  those  details  which  are  corrected  by 
time,  and  which  in  no  wise  injure  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  edifice.  The  naturalist  wrote 
this  great  literary  testament  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  aiW  yet  in  no  one  instance 
throughout  the  work  do  we  discover  traces 
either  of  feebleness  or  of  failing  powers. 

Buffon  occupies  a  distinct  and  prominent 
position  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  philo¬ 
sopher  par  excellence  under  this  reign  of 
philosophy,  he  has  magnificently  exhibited 
the  harmony  existing  between  the  Creator 
and  his  works.  Less  witty  than  Voltaire,  less 
daring  than  J.  J.  Rousseau,  he  equals  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  in  the  art  of  thinking  as  well  as  of 
writing.  According  to  Grimm,  “  Montesquieu 
possessed  the  style  of  genius,  and  Buffon  the 
genius  of  style.”  This  distinction  is  some¬ 
what  captious :  we  prefer  discerning  between 
these  two  great  men  affinities,  or,  if  the 
reader  prefers  it,  contrasts  of  a  more  simple 
nature ;  the  one  has  admirably  seized  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  society,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Their  severe,  and 
in  some  respects  magisterial  style,  possesses 
also  that  solemnity  so  well  suited  to  the  great 
order  of  facts.  If  Buffon  has,  as  some  writer 
of  the  time  said,  sacrificed  more  frequently 
to  the  graces  than  Montesquieu,  it  is  always 
in  his  court  attire.  “  M.  de  Buffon,”  said 
Madame  Necker,  “  sometimes  renounces  the 
wit  of  his  century  but  never  its  pomps.” 
Buffon,  for  all  bis  style  of  splendor,  held,  in 
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fact,  many  new  and  independent  views —  i 
some  favorable,  others  contrary,  to  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  his  day.  Take  for  instance  this 
comet,  which,  according  to  Buffon’s  theory, 
strikes  off  fragments  from  the  sun,*  those 
vitrified  and  incandescent  planets  which  be¬ 
come  cooled  by  degrees,  some  more  quickly 
than  others,  in  proportion  as  their  tempera¬ 
ture  grows  milder,  those  ever  increasing  ices 
of  the  poles,  those  vast  seas  which  extend 
from  east  to  west,  those  isles,  the  floating 
fragments  of  submerged  continents,  those 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  the  long  ridges  of 
the  globe’s  surface — all  these  hypotheses 
were,  at  the  period  of  their  promulgation, 
severely  criticised  by  mathematical  minds,  as 
were  eminently  those  of  d’Alembert  and 
Condorcet.  But  these  hypotheses,  which 
would  have  been  applauded  in  Descarte’s 
time,  came  a  century  too  late.  Since  New¬ 
ton’s  time,  physics,  from  being  hypothetical, 
become  experimental.  A  new  spirit  had 
succeeded  to  the  old  spirit.  Newton,  as 
d’Alembert  has  so  well  expressed  it,  “  had 
demonstrated  that  which  his  predecessors 
had  but  a  glimpse  of — namely,  the  art  of  in¬ 
troducing  geometry  into  physics,  and,  by 
uniting  experiment  with  calculation,  of  form¬ 
ing  a  new  science,  at  once  exact,  lumin¬ 
ous,  and  profound.”  All  was  consequently 
changed,  and  the  experimental  method  was 
from  henceforth  the  only  method.  This 
great  eighteenth  century,  then,  which  has 
been  represented  as  the  golden  age  of  hypo¬ 
theses,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  age  par 
etcellrnce  of  geometry  ;  it  measured  common 
sense,  poetry  even,  by  the  scale  of  calcula- 


*  Bufftn’s  theory  re«pecting  the  formation  of  the 
planets  is  a  very  strange  one;  he  imagined  that  all 
the  planets  had  originally  formed  a  portion  of  the 
eun,  and  that  the  present  planets  are  small  frag¬ 
ments  which  have  been  struck  from  off  the  sun 
by  the  shock  of  a  comet  But  in  order  that  the 
shock  of  a  comet  should  only  detach  some  fragments, 
it  was  necessary  tliat  the  blow  should  not  be  direct, 
but  oblique;  and  consequently,  according  to  Buffon, 
it  has  been  so,  for  it  would  not  cost  him  more  to 
imagine  it  oblique  than  direct.  **  TIte  fall  of  cornels 
upon  the  sun,”  says  Buffon,  “  may  take  place  in  dif¬ 
ferent  manners;  if  they  fall  direct,  or  even  in  a 
direction  not  very  oblique,  they  will  remain  in  the 
sun ;  .  .  .  but  if  the  fall  of  the  comet  takes  place  in 
a  very  oblique  direction,  which  occurrs  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  the  other,  then  the  comet  will  merely 
ahave  or  skim  the  surface  of  the  sun,  knocking  off 
some  portion  of  the  luminous  matter,  to  which  it  will 
communicate  a  common  motion  of  impulsion,  and 
these  fragments  will  then  become  planets,  and  will 
g^vitate  round  the  luminary  in  the  same  sense  and 
the  same  plane. 


lions.  In  these  respects  Buffon  was  rather 
of  the  present  time  than  of  his  own,  for 
he  possessed  the  imagination  of  science. 
When  the  chain  of  events  fails  him,  we 
find  him  creating  it  anew;  where  Nature 
no  longer  speaks,  he  interprets  her  silence. 
A  poet  after  his  own  fashion,  he  is  nowhere 
so  completely  at  his  ease  as  in  the  realms  of 
the  marvellous,  whether  in  ideas  or  facts. 
Hume  expresses,  somewhere,  his  astonish¬ 
ment  on  reading  the  cosmography  of  Buffon  ; 
and  this  expression  of  surprise  was  that  of 
all  enlightened  men.  But,  as  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  remarked,  he  who  sees  but  the  hypo¬ 
theses  and  systems  of  Buffon  sees  not  Buffon  ; 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  in 
Buffon  two  spirits,  two  philosophies,  two 
epochs.  There  were  the  spirit  of  experiment 
and  that  of  hypothesis,  experimental  philoso¬ 
phy  and  systematic  philosophy,  the  epoch  of 
Descartes  and  that  of  Newton ;  and  while  de¬ 
ploring  the  abuse  which  he  made  of  systems, 
we  must  admire  the  vast  rn«eni6/e  of  sure  and 
experimental  laws  with  which  he  has  enriched 
the  minds  of  men. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  all  Buffon’s 
ideas  cannot  be  considered  as  authorities  in 
science  ;  but  those  upon  the  degeneration  of 
animals,  and  upon  the  limits  which  climates, 
mountains,  and  seas  assign  to  each  species, 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  true  discoveries. 
VV’e  might  quote  many  other  observations  of 
Buffon  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
which  have  not  grown  old  ;  but  his  principal 
title  to  renown  is  that  of  having  founded  a 
system  of  natural  philosophy. 

For  genius  to  foresee  is  to  see.  Thus, 
Buffon  has  constructed  in  advance,  without 
ever  having  all  the  materials  before  him,  the 
plan  of  the  history  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Since  his  day,  the  naturalists  have  collected 
a  multitude  of  facts  previously  unknown  ; 
they  have  gathered  together  and  deciphered 
those  medals  of  another  and  anterior  age,  to 
reveal  to  us,  children  of  the  earth,  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  soil  we  tread.  But  amid  all 
these  prodigies,  we  must  not  forget  the  hand 
which,  the  first,  illumined  the  torch  that  was 
to  cast  light  upon  the  buried  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world.  We  ought  not,  for  a  few  inevi¬ 
table  errors,  contest  with  Buffon  the  privilege 
of  having  assigned  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
history  of  animals  its  true  rank  among  the 
exact  and  speculative  sciences.  Naturalists 
affect  to  extol  Buflbn  as  a  writer,  while  the 
writers  love  to  vaunt  him  as  a  naturalist. 
This  system  of  criminal  tactics  is  not  a  happy 
one.  The  alliance  of  thought  and  form  is 
nowhere  so  close  as  in  the  historian  to  whom 
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we  owe  »  knowledge  of  the  works  and  designs 
of  God  in  the  visible  world. 

We  ha\'e  already,  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  alluded  to  Buifon’s 
“  style and  though  a  complete  study  of 
this  style  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
we  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  we  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  conclude  without  offering  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  upon  tbe  subject,  for  Buffon,  who 
is  so  great  in  his  thoughts,  is  even  greater 
through  the  language  with  which  he  has 
clothe<l  them. 

There  are,  in  the  style  of  a  great  writer, 
genius  and  art.  The  art  can  be  imitated 
more  or  less  happily — the  genius  never.  We 
are  told,  that  when  Guenenu  de  Montbeillard 
— one  of  Ruffon’s  collaborateurt — published 
his  early  articles  under  the  name  of  his  chief, 
the  public  were  at  first  deceived,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  had  imitated  the  art  of  Buffon  ;  but 
the  mistake  did  not  last  long,  and  for  this 
reason,  because  he  had  been  unable  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  genius.  The  art  of  the  style  belongs 
less  to  the  writer;  the  ^enii/s of  the  style  is 
the  man  himself.  The  art  is  the  exterior  of 
the  style,  but  an  imitator  will  never  have  a 
style,  because,  to  use  Buffon’s  own  words, 
“  the  style  is  the  man.”  Madame  Necker 
very  justly  remarked,  that  even  Buffon,  when 
he  imitated  himself,  was  no  longer  success¬ 
ful.  “The  eulogium  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Chastelux,  composed  by  M.  de  Buffon,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  former’s  election  into  the 
French  Academy,  is,”  she  says,  “  the  only 
bad  work  Buffon  ever  wrote,  and  it  is  bad 
because  he  imitated  himself.  He  had  but 
commonplace  ideas  on  this  subject,  yet  he 
wished  to  clothe  them  with  his  beautiful 
style.”  But  there  is  one  thing  which  tbe 
imitators  of  style  will  never  succeed  in  imi¬ 
tating,  and  that  is  the  genius  of  expression  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  genius  of  expression  in  which 
Buffon  excels.  Voltaire  reproached  Buffon’s 
style  as  being  toosolemn  and  pompous ;  every 
one  knows  his  line, — 

t*  Dans  un  style  ampoule  parleznous  de  physique.” 

He  says,  elsewhere,  “This  sentence,  stolen 
from  poetry,  reads  like  one  by  Massillon,  or 
Fenelon,  who  so  frequently  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  poets  in  prose.”  One  day  some 
one  in  his  presence  quoted  from  the  Natural 
History.  “  Not  so  natural,”  replied  he. 
D’Alembert  even  went  further  than  Voltaire 
in  the  severity  of  his  criticism.  “  I  would 
not  give  an  obolus,”  said  he,  “  for  the  style 
of  M.  de  Buffon.”  Happily  for  D’Alembert, 
similar  witticisms  are  not  taken  seriously. 


Like  all  great  writers,  like  all  great  think¬ 
ers,  Buffon  has  given  utterance  to  several 
maxims — some  true,  others  less  so  ;  as  for 
instance,  when  he  says,  “  Genius  is  but  a 
great  aptitude  for  patience  and  this,  in  our 
opinion,  is  false,  for  no  amount  of  patience 
will  ever  give  the  inner  view  of  things,  or  the 
sentiment  of  affinities  ;  all  this  is  a  gift  of  na¬ 
ture.  Genius  is  inspiration.  More  to  our 
taste  is  this  less  celebrated  sentence,  “  Hap¬ 
piness  proceeds  from  sweetness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  in  our  opinion,  a  truly  charming 
sentiment.  At  seventy  years  of  age,  he  said, 
“  1  am  learning  every  day  to  write ;  and  his 
last  work,  the  Epochs  of  Nature,  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  of  all  his  admirable  works,  the  most 
perfect. 

Buffon’s  conversational  was  not  by  a  great 
deal  s«j  brilliant  as  his  written  style ;  but 
though  negligent,  it  became,  when  he  wished 
it,  singularly  attractive.  In  fact,  what  new 
views,  what  unknown  ideas,  could  Buffon 
bring  into  that  brilliant  portion  of  the  world 
which  is  termed,  par  excellence,  “  the  world,” 
and  where  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew  the 
things  that  he  did  know !  “  The  conversa¬ 

tion  of  M.  de  Buffon,”  says  Madame  Necker, 
“  possesses  a  peculiar  attraction.  He  has  oc¬ 
cupied  him.self  all  his  lifetime  with  ideas  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  to  the  minds  of  other  men,  so 
that  everything  he  says  has  the  piquancy  of 
novelty.”  In  Buffon’s  eyes,  the  supreme 
genius  was  the  genius  of  style. 

“  'The  v.istness  of  onr  erudition,  the  sinprularity 
of  the  facts  we  may  collert,  the  novelty  even  of 
our  discoveries,  are  not,”  he  says,  “sum  guaran¬ 
tees  of  immortality.  Well  written  works  are  the 
only  ones  which  will  go  down  to  posterity.” 
“  What  are  required,”  he  says  again,  “to  move 
and  carry  away  with  us  the  multitude,  or  to  stag¬ 
ger,  persuade,  and  convince  men  7  A  vehement 
and  pathetic  tone,  gestures  expressive  and  fre¬ 
quent,  rapid  and  sonorous  words.  But  for  the 
select  number  of  those  whose  head.s  are  steady, 
whose  senses  are  delicate,  and  tastes  polished  and 
refined,  and  who  reckon  the  tone,  the  gestures, 
and  the  vain  sounds  of  mere  words  as  matters  of 
but  trifling  import,  we  require  objects,  thoughts, 
reasons;  we  must  be  enabled  to  present  them  in 
an  attractive  form  and  with  an  attractive  manner, 
to  modify  and  dispose  them  variously;  it  suffices 
not  to  strike  the  ear  and  fill  the  eye,  we  must  act 
upon  the  mind,  and  touch  tbe  heart,  while  address¬ 
ing  the  understanding.” 

Thus,  mere  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of 
words,  is  not  style.  We  consider  eloquent, 
now-a-days,  only  that  which  is  so  by  style. 
The  art  of  writing  is  at  the  present  day  what 
spoken  eloquence  was  in  ancient  times ;  all 
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the  forces  of  the  human  intellect  are  summed 
up  in  this  great  art,  and,  as  it  belonged  to 
Buffon  to  proclaim,  the  power  of  modern 
times  is  style. 

When  once  Buffon  had  commenced  his 
great  “history,”  he  permitted  no  private 
work  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  colos¬ 
sal  task.  During  fifty  years  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  day  lost  for  study,  or  a  single  study 
lost  for  the  work. 

Prior  to  these  studies  Buffon,  as  we  have 
already  said,  had  made  himself  known  to  the 
scientific  world  by  a  few  “  papers”  read  at 
the  “  Academic  des  Sciences,”  by  a  learned 
experiment — that  on  burning-glasses ;  and  by 
two  admirable  prefaces  prefixed  to  his  trans¬ 
lations  of  Hales  and  Newton ;  and  it  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed  that  these  first  essays 
gave  evidence  of  what  was  to  come.  In  the 
two  prefaces,  for  instance,  we  see  the  think¬ 
ing  man,  as  in  the  experiment  on  burning- 
glasses  we  readily  discern  the  man  to  whom 
all  will  appear  possible  provided  it  be  great. 

Voltaire  has  enriched  French  literature 
with  a  collection  of  letters  admirable  for  their 
facility,  grace,  and  elegance  of  style.  Of 
Buffon,  as  of  Montesquieu,  but  a  few  familiar 
letters  written  in  the  most  commonplace  style 
have  been  preserved.  Yet  even  these  letters 
are  curious.  If  the  author  is  not  there,  the 
roan  is,  and  in  company  with  his  two  most 
lively  passions — the  love  of  labor  and  the 
need  of  glory. 

After  literary  labor,  what  Buffon  loved  the 
most  was  glory,  and  perhaps  also  praise: 
“You  do  not  mention,”  writes  he  to  his 
friend  the  Abb6  Bexon,  “if  the  preamble  to 
the  article  on  parrots  has  pleased  you ;  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that,  with  regard  to  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  language,  I  have  therein 
chattered  tolerably  well.” 

Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  naivete 
of  his  self-love ;  he  felt  an  inward  conviction 
of  his  own  talent  and  genius,  and  expressed 
it  openly,  without  the  slightest  exhibition  of 
false  modesty.  Having  l^en  asked,  one  day, 
how  many  great  men  he  reckoned  in  the 
world,  he  replied,  “Five;  Newton,  Bacon, 
Liebnitz,  Montesquieu,  and  myself.”  This 
high  idea  which  Buffon  entertained  of  him¬ 
self  was,  however,  fully  justified  by  the  es¬ 
teem  of  his  contemporaries.  “Voltaire,” 
says  Laharpe,  “  made,  it  is  true,  more  noise 
than  Buffon ;  he  was  more  feared  and  more 
run  after  as  being  the  voice  of  daily  opinion, 
but  Buffon  was  more  highly  respected,  be¬ 
cause  this  same  opinion  had  never  disturbed 
his  glory,  nor  separated  his  person  from  his 
talents.” 


Of  all  the  honors,  however,  with  which 
the  old  age  of  Buffon  was  surrounded,  that 
which  the  most  highly  flattered  his  legitimate 
pride,  was  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  his 
honor  in  that  same  “Jardin  des  Plantes” 
which  be  had  adorned,  not  only  with  his 
gifts,  but  also  with  the  light  of  his  genius. 
On  the  base  were  inscribed  the  following 
words : 

“  Majestati  naturae  par  ingenium.” 

The  joy  which  Buffon  experienced  at  this 
exhibition  of  public  homage  amounted  al¬ 
most  to  intoxication.  About  the  same  time 
his  son,  the  Chevalier  de  Buffon,  who  after¬ 
wards  perished  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold, 
erected  another  and  more  modest  statue  in 
his  father’s  gardens  at  Montbar.  Near  the 
tower,  which  was  of  lofty  elevation,  he  placed 
a  column  with  this  inscription ; 

“  Excelsae  turri  humilis  colamna 
Parent!  suo,  filius  Buffon,  1785.” 

The  aged  naturalist,  according  to  a  writer  of 
the  time,  was  affected  to  tears  at  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  filial  affection ;  he  said  to  his  son, 
“  My  son,  that  will  do  you  honor.” 

At  the  period  when  the  first  volumes  of 
Buffon’s  great  work  appeared,  Reaumur  held 
the  sceptre  of  natural  history.  Reaumur 
excelled  in  the  gift  of  observation,  as  did 
Buffon  in  that  of  thought.  These  two  cele¬ 
brated  men,  each  running  the  same  course, 
soon  began  to  consider  each  other  as  rivals. 
And  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  the 
nature  of  their  mutual  reproaches.  Reaumur 
reproached  Buffon  for  reasoning  too  much, 
and  Buffon  retaliates  on  Reaumur  for  observ¬ 
ing  too  much.  “  One  is  always  admired  so 
much  the  more,”  says  the  former,  “  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  more  one  observes  and  the  less 
one  reasons.” 

Buffon  was  very  susceptible  to  criticism, 
and,  above  all,  dreaded  satire.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  the  critic  and  satirist  Riva- 
rol  entered  the  world,  Buffon  received  him 
with  a  thousand  marks  of  favor.  He  offered 
him  an  apartment  in  his  house  at  Paris,  and 
gave  him  a  general  invitation  to  Montbar. 
This  manner  of  lodging  Nemesis  does  not,  it 
is  true,  redound  very  much  to  Buffon’s  honor. 
A  man  of  his  incontestable  genius  might  have 
shown  himself  superior  to  the  stings  of  satire 
or  criticism ;  but  it  must,  however,  be  said, 
to  his  praise,  that  though  frequently  written 
against,  he  never  replied. 

Much  has  been  written  on  Buffon.  Besides 
the  written  and  spoken  opinions  of  Montes- 
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quieu,  d’Alembert,  and  others,  Condorcet  1 
and  Vicq-d’A*yr  have  each  composed  an 
historical  eulogium  of  the  naturalist.  These 
two  "  eloges,”  each  differing  greatly  in  char¬ 
acter,  are  both  of  them  very  remarkable ; 
but  Condorcet  was  not  a  naturalist,  and 
Vicq-d’Azyr  was  rather  an  anatomist  and 
physiologist  than  a  naturalist ;  consequently 
we  find  Condorcet  attacliing  himself  atrave  all 
to  the  genius,  to  the  man  ;  and  Vicq-d’Azyr, 
who  discerns  better  the  labors  of  the  man, 
does  not  always  perceive  all  their  vastness 
and  comprehensiveness. 

But  the  true  judge  of  Buffon  is,  without 
exception,  Cuvier.  The  article  on  Buffon, 
from  his  pen,  in  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,” 
is  a  finished  piece  of  literary  workmanship. 
What  we,  above  all,  admire  in  this  perform¬ 
ance,  is  the  calm  tone,  the  clear  views,  and 
that  quiet,  sensible  style,  which  possesses  such 
a  charm  in  the  treatment  of  great  subjects. 
We  love,  moreover,  to  see  these  two  great 
men,  as  it  were,  side  by  side ;  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  appears  exalted  by  the  comparison ; 
and  paraphrasing  here  the  beautiful  thought 
of  a’ great  writer,  we  may  say  that,  “  It  is  at 
the  ^t  of  Cuvier’s  statue  that  we  should 


wish  to  pronounce  the  eulogium  of  Buffon.” 
In  conclusion,  like  the  philosophical  mathe¬ 
matician,  Pa.scal, — like  the  other  creative  geo¬ 
metrician,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  abstruse 
calculations,  was  yet  enabled  to  write  the  pre¬ 
liminary  discourse  of  the  celebrated  French 
“  Encyclopaedia,”  Buffon  possessed  the  genius 
of  science  and  that  of  style.  Although  enter¬ 
ing  very  late — at  nearly  forty  years  of  age — 
upon  the  study  of  natural  history,  the  age  at 
which  his  contemporary,  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau,  entered  the  field  of  letters,  he  yet  had 
time  to  embrace  the  circle  of  the  life  and 
history  of  the  universe.  A  philosopher  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  degree  as  he 
WHS  a  naturalist,  a  writer  moreover  of  the  first 
order,  he  united  in  his  own  person  several 
merits,  any  one  of  which  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  hand  down  his  name  with  honor 
to  posterity.. 

Buffon  died  in  Paris,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1788,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one;  of  which 
long  life  more  than  fifty  years  were  devoted 
to  that  series  of  vast  and  unremitting  re¬ 
searches  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  the 
noble  monument  of  which  we  have  just  been 
considering. 


From  lottrietor. 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 


A  VKRT  able  man  has  figured  in  science  of 
late  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  name¬ 
ly,  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Switzerland.  No 
name,  since  the  time  of  Cuvier,  has  stood 
higher  among  the  European  sai’ant  than  that 
of  the  individual  mentioned ;  and  his  merits 
are  of  the  class  that  command  lasting  popu¬ 
larity.  He  has  been  an  originator  of  new 
ideas  ;  and  that  on  a  subject  second  only  to 
astronomy  in  depth  and  grandeur  of  interest 
— to  wit,  the  physical  history  of  our  globe, 
or  geology. 

M.  Agassiz  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Mot- 
tier,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Friburg,  on  the 
28lh  of  May,  1807.  His  ancestors  were  of 
F rench  origin,  and  were  among  those  Protes¬ 
tants  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 


Nantes  obliged  to  leave  France.  The  father 
of  Agassiz  was  a  Protestant  minister,  and  it 
was  expected  that  his  son,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  ancestors,  would  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Church.  But  natural 
history,  which  from  an  early  age  strongly 
arrested  his  attention,  had,  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  studies  at  school,  gained  so  great 
an  ascendancy,  that  he  chose  the  profession 
of  medicine,  as  offering  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  prosecuting  his  favorite  pursuits.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  his  profession  at  the 
Academy  of  Zurich,  whence  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  anatomy, 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tiedemann.  At  the  university  he  was 
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noted,  not  only  for  assiduity  in  study,  but  for 
the  rare  talent  of  managing  with  equal  dex¬ 
terity  the  rapier  and  the  scalpel.  From  Heid¬ 
elberg,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Munich, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  Before  this, 
Agassiz  had  commenced  lecturing  to  bis  fel¬ 
low-students,  and  his  already  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  history  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  scientific  men  and  liis  instructors. 
So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Martius  to  prepare  the  ichtliyo- 
logical  department  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Brazil,  a  work  which  gained  l)im  great  credit. 
At  this  period,  his  parents,  di.sliking  liis  ex¬ 
clusive  devotion  to  science,  withheld  his  al¬ 
lowance  ;  but  his  enthusiasm  procured  him 
advances  from  Cotta,  a  bookseller.  Having, 
however,  gained  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  Philosophy,  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  h#  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  ex¬ 
isting  and  fossil  fishes.  A  friend  having  lent 
him  some  money,  he  visited  Paris,  and  here 
gained  the  friendship  of  Cuvier  and  Hum¬ 
boldt,  with  the  former  of  whom  he  remained 
until  Cuvier’s  death,  in  1832. 

Having  returned  to  Switzerland,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
University  of  Neufchatel — a  place  which  he 
filled  until  his  departure  for  the  United  States. 
In  1833,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
his  great  work,  “  Poissons  Fossiles,”  in  five 
volumes,  with  an  atlas  of  about  four  hundred 
folio  plates,  and  comprising  descriptions  and 
figures  of  nearly  a  thousand  species  of  fossil 
fishes.  This  work  gained  for  him  the  respect 
of  the  scientific  world,  and,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  Agassiz  was  a  member  of  every 
scientific  academy  of  Europe.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
and  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
those  cities.  The  Order  of  Knight  of  the 
Red  Eagle  of  Prussia  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  Since  1833, 
his  publications  have  been  very  numerous. 
Among  them  are  works  on  the  Echinoderms, 
and  on  the  Fossil  Molluscs  of  the  Jura — a 
German  translation  of  “  Buckland’s  Geology,” 
with  copious  notes,  and  his  “Fresh-water 
Fishes  of  Europe.”  The  “  Nomenclator  Zod- 
logicus,”  published  some  years  since,  and 
the  “  Bibliographic  Generale  d’Histoire  Na- 
turelle,”  lately  published  by  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  are  the  product  of  several  years’  ob¬ 
servation. 

But  it  was  in  1837  that  Agttssiz  attained 
to  his  highest  honors.  He  then  promulgated 
to  the  world  his  “  Glacial  Theory,”  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  result  of  many  years  of 


observation.  This  theory  formed  a  singular 
advance  upon  previous  geological  discoveries. 
It  is  needless  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the 
intelligent  reader  to  the  fact,  that  Werner  and 
Hutton  were,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  grand 
oracles  on  this  subject,  the  first  referring  to 
water  nearly  all  the  changes  undergone  by 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  second  hold¬ 
ing  the  prime  agent  to  have  been  fire.  So  emi¬ 
nent  did  their  respective  names  become  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  two  theories,  that  the  one 
was  familiarly  called  the  Wernerian  system, 
and  the  other  the  Huttonian,  by  geologists. 
Strong  parties  of  advocates  and  supporters 
arose  on  both  sides.  However,  the  majority 
of  .scientific  people  could  coincide  wholly  with 
neither  party.  The  action  of  both  water  and 
fire  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  seemed  too 
plain  to  be  disputed,  and  to  regard  either  as 
the  sole  agent  could  not  be  generally  admit¬ 
ted  ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  questions  came  to  be,  “  Which  of  the 
powers  had  done  most?  And  in  what  ways 
had  they  acted  ?”  It  was  perfectly  plain 
that  the  deeper  stratifications  had  resulted 
from  both  agencies,  aqueous  and  igneous  (or 
volcanic)  ;  but  which  of  them  had  had  the 
largest  sliare  in  arranging  the  outer  and  ex¬ 
isting  crust  of  the  earth — in  forming  its 
mountains,  its  vales,  and  all  the  varied  ap¬ 
pearances  which  it  presents — was  a  point 
really  open  to  discussion.  On  this  head,  men 
of  science  still  continued  to  doubt  and  dis¬ 
pute.  By  his  close  and  searching  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  icy  masses  called  glaciers,  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  Switzerland  and  other 
alpine  countries.  Professor  Agassiz  threw  a 
flood  of  light  on  this  important  subject ;  and, 
in  fact,  commenced  so  far  a  new  crain  geology. 
He  proved,  beyond  question,  that  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  visible  parts  of  the  earth  as  they 
stand,  water  had  been  an  agent  in  a  form  be¬ 
fore  scarcely  thought  of,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent.  He  proved  that,  in  the  shape  of  ice, 
it  had  modified  the  terrestrial  surface  most 
materially  in  places  where  the  climate  no 
longer  permits  of  such  actions.  Thus,  the 
glacial,  or  ice  theory,  comes  to  involve  many 
curious  points,  relating  as  well  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth,  as  to  its  actual  super¬ 
ficial  structure  in  early  ages.  It  accounts, 
also,  for  matters  on  which  science  had  before 
looked  almost  hopelessly — as,  for  example, 
on  the  existence  of  boulders,  or  large  water- 
worn  stones,  in  positions  far  above  the  reach, 
now-a-days,  of  the  agencies  to  which  they 
must  have  been  at  one  time  (and  longl  sub¬ 
jected. 

We  have  presumed  here  that  the  reader 
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understands  what  glaciers  are ;  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention,  that  the  name  is  given 
to  those  masses  of  ice  which  are  found,  in  all 
elevated  latitudes,  clothing  the  mountain- 
tops,  and  clogging  up  the  higher  valleys. 
At  the  present  day,  such  phenomena  as 
glaciers  are,  of  course,  to  be  observed  only 
in  those  situations  called  alpine,  or  peculiarly 
hilly  ;  though  a  single  mount  of  great  height, 
like  Mount  Etna,  presents  so  far  the  glaciers 
with  their  usual  peculiarities.  However,  it 
is  not  only  where  they  now  exist,  as  has  been 
said,  that  their  action  is  discoverable.  They 
have  left  their  marks  over  almost  the  whole 
globe — or  at  least  over  much  of  Europe — 
warm,  mild,  or  chilly  ;  and  so  have  they  led 
to  tlie  conviction  that  immense  changes  must 
have  occurred  in  respect  to  the  temperature 
of  such  parts  of  the  earth.  By  the  presence 
of  blocks  of  stone  in  quarters  to  which  they 
are  by  nature  strangers,  and  where  they  lie 
alone  to  excite  wonder,  as  also  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  shells  where  shells  never  could  have 
been  found  without  some  such  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  remains 
of  plants  foreign  to  the  soil,  the  action  of 
glaciers  may  be  held  as  proven  in  climes 
where  they  have  been  long — long  unknown. 
Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  these  transpor¬ 
tations  have  gone  on  merely  on  a  small  scale, 
or  but  from  one  to  another  hill-side.  On  the 
contrary,  the  granite  of  Criffel,  a  large  hill  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  has  been  found  strewn  on 
the  English  shores  of  the  Solway  ;  and  it  has 
even  been  supposed  that  shifted  masses  of 
Norwegian  stone  are  to  be  discovered  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Britain.  The  alteration  of 
temperature,  and  other  circumstances,  must 
thus  have  been  vast,  as  far  as  the  lands  in 
question  were  concerned ;  and  the  glacial 
theory  assumes  a  degree  of  importance  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  in  the  eyes  of  all  to  whom 
the  history  of  the  earth  is  interesting. 

It  was,  of  course,  by  observing  glacial  phe¬ 
nomena  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  or  as 
they  exist  now,  that  M.  Agassiz  came  to  the 
conclusions  on  which  he  based  this  great 
theory.  His  observations  were  made  in  his 
own  alpine  country,  adjoining  Neufchatel, 
where  he  resided  officially.  The  huge  gla¬ 
ciers  there  discoverable  may  be  called  poeti¬ 
cally  “  eternal,”  but  they  are  still  subject  to 
change.  The  texture  of  their  component  ice 
is  not  solid,  but  spongy,  or,  at  least,  pene¬ 
trated  by  chinks  and  pores.  When  the  heats 
of  summer  occur,  they  partially  affect  these 
icy  masse.i,  and  water  sinks  naturally  into 
such  vacuities.  This  water  as  naturally 
freezes  in  the  winter  season,  and,  in  freezing. 


expands,  causing  a  general  dilatation  of  the 
glacier  concerned,  it  is  loosened,  and  moves 
down  the  mountain-side  in  greater  or  lesser 
portions,  and  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
its  position,  and  the  obstacles  in  its  way. 
These  obstacles,  however,  where  at  all  mova¬ 
ble,  are  caught  up  by  it,  and  hurried  along 
to  the  foot  of  the  slope.  Wherever  that  may 
be,  almost  certainly  the  transported  glacier 
will  be  placed  in  a  lower  temperature,  and 
will  melt,  depositing  all  the  stones  and  earth 
collected  in  its  passage.  Even  before  the 
eyes  of  M.  Agassiz,  huge  mounds  were  thus 
formed  ;  and,  if  we  count  upon  the  operation 
of  the  same  agency  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  the  results,  it  may  be  imagined,  must 
have  been  immense.  The  Swiss  know  these 
mounded  depositions  well,  and  have  called 
them  moruins. 

Besides  the  transporting  action  of  the 
glacier,  it  has  also  an  effect  upon  the  slope 
which  it  passes  over.  It  carries  off  some 
parts,  and  levels  others  to  a  smooth  shape, 
leaving  the  rocky  masses  untouched.  That 
many  of  our  Scottish  mountains  have  under¬ 
gone  this  action,  and  that  the  lower  grounds 
display  the  deposits,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Besides  levelling  some  parts,  and  rounding  off 
others,  the  glacier  often  leaves  stride  or  fur¬ 
rows  in  its  course,  caused  by  the  heavy  bodies 
which  it  has  collected.  These  are  sometimes 
so  marked  upon  very  hard  rocks,  as  to  give  a 
striking  idea  of  the  force  of  the  originating 
movement. 

There  are  various  other  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  glaciers  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
but  our  object  here  is  simply  to  e.x plain  the 
great  theory  which  has  rendered  M.  Agassiz 
especially  famous.  In  applying  it  to  a  piacti- 
cal  explanation  of  much  that  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  the  transporting  power 
of  icebergs  by  sea  must  also  be  fully  taken 
into  account.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
arc  many  proofs  of  the  action  of  standing 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parallel  Roads  of 
Glenroy,  and  many  others  where  level  lines 
or  beaches  are  observable.  By  an  ingenious 
man  resident  at  Galashiels  [Mr.  Kemp],  traces 
of  such  beaches  were  even  distinctly  noticed 
on  the  inland  banks  of  the  Tweed.  But, 
though  exposed  in  details  to  some  critical  ob¬ 
jections,  the  glacial  theory  of  M.  Agassiz 
must  be  held  as  a  noble  contribution  to  ad¬ 
vancing  science.  It  will  not  explain  all,  but  it 
explains  much  ;  and,  though  observations  on 
the  transporting  power  of  the  ice  had  been 
made  before,  it  was  left  for  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  to  base  on  it  anything  like  a  great 
general  hypothesis. 
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It  may  interest  Scottish  readers  to  see  here 
the  opinion  of  M.  Agassiz  on  the  appearances 
of  glacial  action  traceable  in  Scotland.  In  a 
letter  published  after  a  tour  there,  he  says  : 
**  After  having  obtained  in  Switzerland  the 
most  conclusive  proofs  that  at  a  former 
period  the  glaciers  were  of  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  at  present,  nay,  that  they  had 
covered  the  whole  country,  and  had  trans¬ 
ported  the  erratic  blocks  to  the  places  where 
these  are  now  found,  it  was  my  wish  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  country  where  glaciers  are  no  longer 
met  with,  but  in  which  they  might  formerly 
have  existed.  I  therefore  directed  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  Scotland,  and  had  scarcely  arrived  in 
Glasgow,  when  I  found  remote  traces  of  the 
action  of  glaciers ;  and  the  nearer  I  approach¬ 
ed  the  high  mountain  chains,  these  became 
more  distinct,  until,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis 
and  in  the  principal  valleys,  I  discovered  the 
most  distinct  morains  and  polished  rocky  sur¬ 
faces,  just  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
in  the  region  of  existing  glaci.-rs;  so  that 
the  existence  of  glaciers  in  Scotland  at 
early  periods  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  The 
Parallel  Roads  of  Olenroy  are  intimately 
connected  with  this  formero  ccurrence  of  gla¬ 
ciers,  and  have  been  caused  by  a  glacier  from 
Ben  Nevis.  The  phenomenon  must  have  been 

?recisely  analogous  to  the  glacier-lakes  of  the 
yrol,  and  to  the  event  that  took  place  in  the 
vdley  of  Bagne.” 


This  letter  would  be  interesting,  were  it 
but  as  a  proof  how  a  favored  theory  will 
mislead  the  wisest.  That  the  lines  of  Glen- 
roy,  which  stand  at  one  level  almost  for  some 
half  hundred  miles,  were  beaches  formed  by 
standing  water,  is  not  for  one  instant  to  be 
doubted. 

The  few  remaining  facts  connected  with  M. 
Agassiz,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  may 
be  given  in  a  few  words.  In  1837,  as  ob¬ 
served,  he  6rst  promulgated  his  “  Glacial 
Theory,”  which  has  ever  since  attracted  much 
attention.  It  having  been  asserted  that  it 
WHS  inconsistent  with  known  facts,  Agassiz 
for  eight  years  spent  his  summer  vacations  in 
making  observations  at  the  Glacier  of  the  Aar, 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  twelve 
miles  from  any  other  habitation  than  his  own 
hut.  The  results  of  these  examinations  are 
contained  in  two  works,  "  Etudes  sur  les 
Glaciers,”  and  “  Systeme  Glaci^re.”  In  1846, 
Agassiz  went  to  America,  and  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientihc  School, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
zoology  and  geology,  which  he  still  holds. 
Since  his  arrival  in  that  country.  Professor 
Agassiz  has  presented  a  large  number  of 
communications  to  the  American  Academy 
and  other  scientiBc  bodies,  and  has  published, 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Gould  of  Boston,  a 
I  Zoology  for  students.  His  elaborate  work 
I  on  Lake  Superior  has  just  appeared. 


BEAR  THEE  UP  BRAVELY. 


Bear  thee  up  bravely. 

Strong  heart  and  tme  1 
Meet  they  woes  gravely. 
Strive  with  them  too! 

Let  them  not  win  from  thee 
Tear  of  regret. 

Such  were  a  »in  from  thee — 
Hope  for  good  yet  I 

Rouse  thee  from  drooping, 
Care  laden  soul; 
Mournfully  stooping 
’Neath  grief’s  control  1 
Far  o’er  the  gloom  that  lies 
.  Shrouding  the  earth, 

Light  from  eternal  skies 
Shows  us  thy  worth. 


Nerve  thee  yet  stronger, 

ReMilute  mind  1 
Let  care  no  lunger 
Heavily  bind. 

Rise  on  thy  eagle  wings 
Uloriooaly  freel 
Till  fnmi  material  tilings 
Pure  thou  shall  be  I 

Dear  ye  up  bravely. 

Soul  and  mind  tool 
Dr<M>p  not  M  gravely. 

Bold  heart  and  true  I 
Clear  rays  of  streaming  light 
Shine  through  the  gloom, 

God's  love  is  beaming  bright 
E’en  round  the  tomb  I 

—U»»$ekold  nWdt 
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Eloqcen'ck,  mils  Iiighcst  flights,  is  beyond 
all  question  the  greatest  exertion  of  the 
human  mind.  It  requires  for  its  conception 
a  combination  of  the  most  exalted  faculties; 
for  its  execution,  a  union  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers.  Unite  in  thought  the  most 
varied  and  dissimilar  faculties  o?  the  soul — 
strength  of  understanding  with  brilliancy  of 
imagination ;  6rc  of  conception  with  solidity 
of  judgment ;  a  retentive  memory  with  an 
enthusiastic  fancy  ;  the  warmth  of  poetry 
with  the  coldness  of  prose;  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  a  command  of  the 
realities  of  life ;  a  mind  stored  with  facts  and 
a  heoirt  teeming  with  impressions — and  you 
will  form  the  elements  from  which  the  most 
powerful  style  of  oratory  is  to  be  created. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Physical  powers,  if  not 
essential,  are  at  least  a  great  addition  to  the 
mental  qualiti  s  required  for  its  success. 
The  orator  must  have  at  once  the  lengthened 
thought  which  is  requi.site  for  a  prolonged 
argument,  and  the  ready  wit  which  can  turn 
to  the  best  advantage  any  incident  which  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  its  delivery.  More 
llian  all  is  required  the  fixity  of  purpose,  the 
energy  in  effort,  the  commanding  turn,  which, 
as  it  is  the  most  valuable  and  important 
farulty  of  the  mind,  so  it  is  the  one  most 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  walk  of  life,  and 
least  of  all  in  combination  with  the  brilliant 
and  imaginative  qualities,  which  are  the  very 
soul  of  every  art  which  is  to  subdue  or  cap¬ 
tivate  mankind. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  art  of  the 
orator  should  retjnire,  for  its  highest  flights, 
so  rare  a  combination  of  qualities,  for  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  it  is  the  most 
astonishing  in  its  nature,  and  the  most  tran- 
scendant  in  its  immediate  triumphs.  The 
wi>dom  of  the  philosopher,  the  elo(]ucnce  of 
the  liistorian,  the  ssigacity  of  the  statesman, 
the  capacity  of  the  general,  may  produce 
more  lasting  effects  upon  human  affairs;  but 
tlK*y  are  incomparably  less  rapid  in  their 
influence,  and  less  intoxicating  from  the  as¬ 
cendancy  they  confer.  In  the  solitude  of  his 
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library  the  sage  meditates  on  the  truths 
which  are  to  influence  the  thoughts  and 
direct  the  conduct  of  men  in  future  times ; 
amidst  the  strife  of  faction  the  legislator  dis¬ 
cerns  the  measures  calculated,  after  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  alleviate  existing  evil*  or 
produce  happiness  yet  unborn  ;  during  long 
and  wearisome  compaigns  the  commander 
throws  his  shield  over  the  fortunes  of  hi* 
country,  and  prepares  in  silence  and  amidst 
obloquy  the  means  of  maintaining  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  the  triumphs  of  the  orator  are 
immediate ;  his  influence  is  instantly  felt : 
his,  and  his  alone,  it  is 

“  The  applause  of  lislening  senates  to  command, 
TIte  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  his  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes.” 

To  stand  up  before  a  vast  assembly  com¬ 
posed  of  men  of  various  passions,  habits,  and 
prepossessions ;  to  conciliate  their  feelings  by 
the  art,  and  carry  away  their  judgment  by 
the  eloquence,  of  the  orator ;  to  sec  every 
gaze  at  length  turned  on  his  countenance, 
and  every  ear  intent  on  the  words  which 
drop  from  his  lips ;  to  see  indifference  turn 
into  excitement,  and  aversion  melt  away 
amidst  enthusiasm ;  to  hear  thunders  cf 
applause  at  the  close  of  everv  sentence,  and 
behold  the  fire  of  enthushasm  Itindled  in  every 
eye,  as  each  successive  idea  is  brought  forth  ; 
and  to  think  that  all  this  is  the  creation  of 
the  moment,  and  has  sprung  extempore  from 
the  ardor  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion 'they  have  deiived  from  whlk  passe* 
around  him,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  human  mind,  and  that  in  which  it* 
divine  origin  and  immortal  destiny  is  most 
clearly  revealed. 

It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  combination 
rerjuUite  for  its  greate.st  efforts  which  renders 
eloquence  of  the  lofaest  kind  so  extremely 
rare  among  mankind.  It  is  less  frequent 
than  the  hightest  flights  in  epic  or  dramatic 
poetry.  Greece  produced  three  great  trage¬ 
dians,  but  only  one  Demostbeues;  Cicero 
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stands  alone  to  sustain  by  bis  single  strength 
the  fame  of  Homan  oratory.  Antiquity  could 
not  boast  of  more  than  five  or  six  persons 
who,  by  the  common  consent  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  had  attained  the  highest  rank 
in  forensic  eloquence ;  it  is  doubtful  if 
modern  times  could  count  as  many;  as 
many,  we  mean,  who  have  attained  the  very 
highest  place  in  this  noble  and  difficult  art ; 
for,  doubtless,  in  the  second  class,  gieat 
numbers  of  names  are  to  be  found  ;  and  in 
the  third  their  name  is  legion.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  asserted  that  great  temporary 
fame  and  influence  by  eloquence  may  not  be, 
and  often  has  been,  acquired  by  persons  who 
are  deficient  in  many  of  the  qualities  above 
enumerated,  as  required  to  form  a  perfect 
orator.  Without  doubt,  brilliancy  of  genius 
will  often,  for  passing  effect,  compensate  the 
want  of  solidity  of  judgment;  and  fire  of 
imagination  make  us  for  the  moment  forget 
a  squeaking  voice,  a  diminutive  figure,  an 
ungainly  countenance.  No  one,  at  times, 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  more  entirely  than  the  late  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  yet  his  stature  was  small, 
and  his  voice  weak  and  painfully  shrill.  But 
great  earnestness  of  will  and  brilliancy  of 
fancy  are  required  to  compensate  such 
defects ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  none 
will  more  readily  admit  the  justice  of  these 
observations  than  those  who  have  labored 
under,  and,  by  their  powers,  in  a  certain 
degree  surmounted  them. 

As  little  is  it  intended  to  assert  that  vast 
influence  may  not  be  acquired,  and  un¬ 
bounded  celebrity  for  the  time  obtained,  not 
merely  without  the  co-operation  of  such 
varied  and  extensive  qualities,  but  by  the 
aid,  in  many  cases,  of  tf>e  very  reverse.  As 
temporary  influence,  not  lasting  fame,  is  the 
immediate  and  chief  end  of  oratory,  its  style 
must  be  adapted  to  the  prevailing  cast  of 
mind,  and  ruling  interests  or  passions,  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  and  os  it 
will  share  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  if  that  is 
their  characteristic,  so  it  will  be  deformed 
by  vulgarity  or  selfishness  when  they  are 
vulgar  and  selfish.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
that  a  speaker  must  descend  to  the  level  of 
his  audience,  if  he  means  to  command  their 
suffrages  or  enlist  their  passions ;  and  we 
have  only  to  look  around  us  to  see  how  often, 
in  assemblies  of  an  inferior,  interested,  or 
impassioned  character,  the  highest  celebrity 
and  most  unbounded  success  are  attained  by 
persons  who  not  only  have  exhibited  few  of 
Ihe  qualities  of  a  refined  orator,  but  who 
had  studiously  concealed  those  which  they 
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did  possess,  and  secretly  despised  in  their 
hearts  the  arts  to  which  their  triumphs  had 
been  owing.  But  this  is  no  more  than  is  the 
case  with  all  the  arts  which  aim  at  influenc¬ 
ing  or  charming  mankind.  The  theatre,  the 
romance,  poetry  itself,  share  at  times  in  the 
same  degradation.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to 
stigmatize  oratory  as  the  art  of  sophists  or 
declaimers,  intended  to  seduce  or  deceive 
those  who  cannot  see  through  its  artifices,  as 
it  would  be  to  reproach  the  stage  with  the 
vulgarity  of  the  buffoon,  or  novels  with  the 
licentiousness  of  Aretin,  or  poetry  with  the 
seductions  of  Ovid.  We  must  not  think 
lightly  of  an  art  which  has  been  ennobled 
by  the  efforts  of  Cicero  and  Burke  in  the 
most  refined  assemblies,  because  it  has  also 
led  to  the  triumphs  of  O’Connell  and  Wilkes 
in  the  most  ignorant. 

If  we  would  see  in  modem  literature  the 
most  exact  counterpart  which  Europe  has 
been  able  to  present  to  the  oratorical  perfec¬ 
tion  of  antiquity,  we  must  look  for  it  not  in 
the  debates  of  its  National  Assemblies,  or 
even  the  effusions  of  its  pulpit  eloquence, 
but  in  the  speeches  of  its  great  tragic  poets. 
The  best  declamations  in  Corneille,  Alfieri, 
and  Schiller,  are  often  nothing  but  ancient 
eloquence  put  into  verse.  The  brevity  and 
force  of  Shakspeare  belong  to  the  same 
schord.  These  men  exhibit  the  same  con¬ 
densation  of  ideas,  terseness  of  expression, 
depth  of  thought,  acquaintance  with  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  heart,  which  have  rendered  the 
historians  and  orators  of  antiquity  immortal. 
Like  them  in  their  highest  flights,  they  pre¬ 
sent  intellect  and  genius  disdaining  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  style,  the  flowers  of  ihetoric,  the 
amplifications  of  imagination,  and  resting 
solely  on  condensed  reason,  cogent  argu¬ 
ment,  and  impassioned  pathos.  They  are 
the  bones  and  mnscles  of  thought,  without 
its  ornament  or  covering.  It  is  this  circum¬ 
stance  which  rendered  their  drtima  so  popu¬ 
lar,  and  has  given  its  great  masters  their 
colossal  reputation  ;  and  in  their  lasting 
fame  may’  be  found  the  most  decisive  proof 
of  the  undying  influence  of  the  highest  spe¬ 
cies  of  eloquence  on  cultivated  minds.  Men 
and  women  went  to  the  theatre  not  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  story — it  was  known  to  all ; 
not  to  be  dazzled  by  stage  effect — there  was 
none  of  it ;  but  to  hear  oratory  of  the  highest, 
pathos  of  the  most  moving,  magnaniinily  of 
the  most  exalted  kind,  repeated  with  superb 
effect  by  the  first  performers.  The  utmost 
vehemence  of  action,  with  all  the  aids  of  in¬ 
tonation,  action,  and  delivery,  was  employed 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  condensed  eloquence. 
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conveying  free  and  lofty  sentiments  which 
could  nowhere  else  be  heard.  Tliis  was  the 
secret  of  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  stage 
on  the  polished  society  of  Paris,  during  the 
latter  days  of  the  monarchy.  The  audience 
in  the  parterre  might  be  seen  repeating  every 
celebrated  speech  with  the  actor. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  we  shall 
subjoin  a  few  passages — two  from  Corneille, 
one  from  Shakspeare,  one  from  Alfieri,  and 
two  from  Schiller,  in  prose — partly  to  show 
how  nearly  they  approach  to  the  style  of 
ancient  oratory,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of 
the  hopelessness  of  any  translation  convey¬ 
ing  more  than  a  prosaic  idea  of  the  terseness 
and  vigor  of  the  originals, — 

“When  the  people  are  the  master,  tumults 
become  national  event.s.  Never  is  the  voice  of 
reason  consulted.  Honors  are  sold  to  the  most 
ambitious,  authority  yielded  to  the  most  seditious. 
These  little  sovereigns,  made  for  a  year,  seeing  the 
term  of  their  power  so  near  expiring,  cause  the 
most  auspicious  designs  to  miscarry,  from  the 
dread  that  others  who  follow  may  obtain  the  credit 
of  them.  As  they  have  little  share  in  the  property 
which  they  command,  they  reap  without  hesita¬ 
tion  in  the  harvest  of  the  public,  being  well  as¬ 
sured  that  every  one  will  gladly  pardon  what 
they  themselves  hope  to  do  on  a  future  occasion. 
The  worst  of  states  is  a  popular  state.”* 

Corneille’s  celebrated  picture  of  Attila, 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Octar,  but 
which  was  really  intended  for  Louis  XIV., 
exhibits  another  example  of  the  condensed 
style  of  oratory,  perhaps  still  more  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  greater  man  than  the  Grande  Mon- 
arque, — 

“  I  have  seen  him,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war, 
bear  everywhere  the  air  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
earth.  Often  have  I  beheld  the  fiercest  nations 
disarm  his  wrath  by  their  submission.  I  have 
seen  all  the  pleasure  of  his  lieroic  mind  savor¬ 
ing  of  the  grand  and  the  magnificent,  while  his 
ceaseless  foresight  in  the  midst  of  peace  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  triumphs  of  war;  his  noble  anxiety, 
which,  amidst  his  very  recreations,  prepared  the 
success  of  future  designs.  Too  happy  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  against  whom  he  does  not  turn  his  invincible 
arms  !  I  have  seen  him  covered  with  stnoke  and 
dust,  give  the  noblest  example  to  his  army — 
spread  terror  everywliere  by  his  own  danger — 
overturn  walls  by  a  single  glance,  and  heap  his 
own  corqiiests  on  the  broken  pride  of  the  haugh¬ 
tiest  monarchs.”f 

Napoleon  said,  if  he  had  lived  in  his  time, 
he  would  have  made  Corneille  his  first 
councillor  of  state.  He  was  right;  for  his 


thoughts  were  more  allied  to  the  magnanim¬ 
ity  of  the  hero  that  the  pathos  of  the  trage¬ 
dian  ;  and  his  language  savored  more  of  the 
sonorous  periods  of  the  orator  than  the  fire 
of  the  poet. 

Beside  these  specimens  of  French  tragic 
eloquence,  we  gladly  place  the  well-known 
speech  of  Brutus  in  Julius  Casar,  which 
proves  that  Shakspeare  was  endowed  with 
the  very  soul  of  ancient  oratory: — 

“  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  Hear  me 
for  my  cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear  ; 
believe  me  for  mine  honor,  and  have  respect  to 
mine  honor  that  you  may  believe ;  censure  me  in 
your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses  that  you 
may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  as¬ 
sembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Cssar’s,  to  him  I  say 
that  Brutus’  love  to  Czsar  was  not  less  than  bis. 
If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose 
against  Caesar,  this  is  my  answer :  not  that  I 
loved  Cssar  less,  but  tliat  1  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  that  Caesar  were  living  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Cssar  were  dead  to  live  all  free 
men  7  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  aa 
he  was  fortunate  I  rejoice  in  it ;  as  be  was  val¬ 
iant,  I  honor  him ;  but,  as  he  was  ambitious,  C 
slew  him.  There  are  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for 
his  fortune,  honor  for  liis  valor,  and  death  for  his 
ambition.  Wtio  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a 
bondsman  7  If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  of¬ 
fended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  itot  be- 
a  Roman  7  If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  offend¬ 
ed.  Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his 
country  7  If  any,  speak,  for  him  have  I  offended. 
I  have  done  no  more  to  Csesar  than  you  should 
do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his  death  is  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Capitol ;  his  glory  is  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  w  orthy  ;  nor  his  offences  enforced 
for  which  he  suffered  death.”* 

This  is  in  the  highest  style  of  ancient  ora¬ 
tory.  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  this  noble  speech  repeated  by  the  lips 
and  with  the  impressive  manner  of  Kemble, 
will  have  no  ditficully  in  conceiving  how  it 
was  that  eloquence  in  Greece  and  Rome  ac¬ 
quired  so  mighty  an  ascendancy.  Shak- 
8j)eare  has  shown,  however,  in  the  speech  of 
Antony,  which  follows,  that  he  is  not  less 
master  of  that  important  part  of  oratory 
which  consists  in  moving  the  feelings,  and 
conciliating  by  pathos  an  adverse  audience. 
Antiquity  never  conceived  anything  more 
skilful,  or  evincing  a  more  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  human  heart,  than  thus  turning 
aside  the  lofty  patriotic  and  republican  ideas 
awakened  by  Brutus’  speech,  first  by  the 
exhibition  of  Cmsar’s  garments,  rent  by  the 
daggers  of  his  murderers,  and  yet  wet  with 
his  blood,  and  then  unveiling  the  mangled 
corpse  itself ! 


*Cintia,  Act  L  a.  1. 

I  CoRMKiLLK,  Attila,  Act  ii  •.  5. 


*  Julias  Casar,  Act  iiL  ■.  2. 
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The  eloquence  of  Alfieri  and  Schiller,  per¬ 
haps,  of  all  modem  writers,  is  that  which 
approaches  most  closely  to  the  brief  and 
condensed  style  of  ancient  oratory.  The 
speech  of  Icilius,  in  the  noble  drama  of 
Virginia,  by  the  first  of  these  writers,  affords 
a  fair  specimen  of  its  power : — 

“  Listen  to  my  words,  O  people  of  Rome !  I 
who  heretofore  nave  never  been  deceitful,  who 
have  never  either  betrayed  or  sold  my  honor; 
who  boast  an  ignoble  origin,  but  a  noble  heart ! 
hear  me.  This  innorent  free  maid  is  daughter 
of  Virginias.  At  such  a  name  I  see  your  eyes 
flash  with  resplendent  fire.  Virginias  is  fighting 
for  you  in  the  field :  think  on  the  depravity  of  tlie 
times;  meanwhile  exposed  to  shame,  the  victim 
of  outrage,  his  daughter  remains  in  Rome.  And 
who  outrages  her  T  Come  forward,  O  Marcus ! 
show  yourself.  Why  tremble  you  ?  He  is  well 
known  to  you :  the  last  slave  of  the  tyrant  Ap- 
pius  and  his  first  minister — of  Appius,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  every  virtue — of  Appius,  the  haughty, 
stem,  ferocious  oppressor,  who  has  ravished  from 
you  your  freedom,  and,  to  embitter  the  robbery, 
has  left  you  your  lives.  Virginia  is  my  promised 
bride :  I  love  her.  Who  I  am,  I  need  not  say  : 
some  one  may  perhaps  lemind  yon.  I  teas  your 
tribune,  your  defender ;  but  in  vain.  Yon  trasted 
rather  the  deceitful  words  of  another,  than  my 
free  speech.  We  now  suffer,  in  cotnmon  slavery, 
the  pain  of  your  delusion.  Why  do  I  say  more  T 
The  heart,  the  arm,  the  boldness  of  Icilius  is 
known  to  you  not  less  than  the  name.  Fro«n  yon 
I  demand  my  free  bride.  This  man  does  not  ask 
her :  he  styles  her  slave — he  drags  her,  he  forces 
her.  Icilius  or  Marcus  is  a  liar :  say,  Romans, 
which  it  is.”* 

That  Schiller  was  a  great  dramatic  and 
lyric  poet,  need  be  told  to  none  who  have 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  European 
literature ;  but  his  great  oratorical  powers 
are  not  so  generally  appreciated,  for  they 
have  been  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  poetic 
genius.  They  were,  however,  of  the  very 
highest  order,  as  will  at  once  appear  from 
the  following  tninslalion  (imperfect  as  it  of 
course  is)  in  prose,  which  we  have  attempt¬ 
ed  of  the  celebrated  speeches  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Burleigh,  who  discussed  before  Queen  | 
Elizabeth  the  great  question  of  Queen  Mary’s 
execution,  in  his  noble  tragedy  of  Maria 
Stuart : — 

SnBEWrsBURT. 

’  “  God,  whose  wondrous  hand  has  four  times 
protected  yon,  and  who  to-day  gave  the  feeble  arm 
of  gray  hairs  strength  to  turn  aside  the  stroke  of 
a  madman,  should  inspire  confidence.  I  will  not 
now  speak  in  the  name  of  justice ;  this  is  not  the 


*  Virginia,  Act  i.  s,  8. 


[May, 

time.  In  such  a  tumalt  yon  cannot  hear  her  still 
small  voice.  Consider  this  only :  you  are  fearful 
now  of  the  living  Mary ;  but  f  say  it  is  not  the 
living  you  have  to  fear.  Tremblt  at  the  dead — 
the  Mieaded.  She  w  ill  rise  from  the  grave  a  fiend 
of  dissension.  She  will  awaken  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge  in  your  kingdom,  and  wean  the  hearts  of 
your  subjects  from  yon.  At  present  she  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  dread  to  the  British  ;  but  when  she  is  no 
more,  tliey  will  revenge  lier.  No  longer  will  she 
then  be  regarded  as  tite  enemy  of  their  faith  ;  lier 
mournful  late  will  cause  her  to  appear  only  as 
the  granddaughter  of  their  king,  the  victim  of 
man^  hatred  and  woman’s  jealousy.  Sfon  will 
you  see  the  change  appear  !  Drive  through  Ixm- 
don  after  the  bloody  deed  has  been  done ;  show 
yourself  to  the  peopD,  wito  now  surround  you 
with  j<n'ful  acclamations:  then  you  will  see  an¬ 
other  England,  another  people  !  No  longer  will 
ou  then  walk  forth  encircM  by  the  radiance  of 
eavenly  justice  which  now  binds  every  heart  to 
you.  Dread  the  frightful  name  of  tyrant  which 
will  precede  you  through  shuddering  hearts,  and 
ret-ound  through  every  street  wliere  you  pass. 
You  have  done  tlie  last  irrev(x:able  deed.  What 
head  stands  fast  when  tliis  sacred  one  has 
fallen  ?” 

BCRLEIGB. 

“  Thou  sayest,  my  Queen,  thou  Invest  thy  peo¬ 
ple  more  than  thyself — show  it  now !  Choose 
not  peace  for  yourself,  and  leave  discord  to  your 
people.  Think  on  tlie  Church  1  Stiall  the  an¬ 
cient  faith  be  restored  with  this  Htuart  7  Shall 
tlie  monk  of  new  lord  it  here — the  legale  of  Rome 
return  to  shut  up  our  churches,  dethrone  our 
Queen  7  I  demand  the  souls  of  all  your  subjects 
from  you.  As  you  now  decide,  you  are  sav^  or 
Ion.  This  is  no  time  for  womanish  piiy :  the 
salvation  of  your  people  is  your  highest  duty. 
Has  Shrewsbury  saved  your  life  to  day  7  I  will 
deliver  England,  and  that  is  mure.’’ — Maria 
Stuart,  Act  iv.  s.  7. 

Demosthenes  could  have  written  nothing 
more  powerfu'  -Cicero  imagined  nothing 
more  persuasive. 

We  shall  now,  to  justify  our  assertion  that 
it  is  in  the  dramatic  poets  of  modern  Europe 
that  a  parallel  can  alone  be  found  to  the 
condensed  power  of  ancient  elo<iuence,  pro- 
I  ceed  to  give  a  few  quotations  from  the  most 
celebrated  speeches  of  antiquity.  We  have 
selected,  in  general,  those  from  the  histo¬ 
rians,  as  they  are  shorter  than  the  orations 
delivered  in  the  forum,  and  can  be  given  en¬ 
tire.  A  fragment  from  a  speech  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  or  Cicero  gives  no  sort  of  idea  of  the 
original,  beciiuse  what  goes  before  is  with¬ 
held.  To  scholars  we  need  not  plead  indul¬ 
gence  for  the  inadequacy  of  our  translations : 
they  will  not  expect  what  they  know  to  be 
impossible. 

Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  puts  into 
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the  moulb  of  Galgacus  the  following  ora¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  animating  the  Caledonians 
to  their  last  battle  with  the  Romans  under 
Agricola. 

“  As  often  as  I  reflect  on  the  origin  of  the  war, 
and  our  necessities,  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that 
this  day,  and  your  will,  are  about  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  British  liberty.  For  we  have  all  known 
what  slavery  is,  and  no  place  of  retreat  lies  behind 
us.  The  sea  even  is  insecure  when  the  Roman 
fleet  hovers  around.  Thus  arms  and  war,  ever 
coveted  by  the  brave,  are  now  the  only  refuge  of 
the  cowardly.  In  former  actions,  in  which  the 
Britons  fought  with  various  success  against  the 
Romans,  our  valor  was  a  resource  to  look  to,  for 
we,  the  noblest  of  all  the  nations,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  placed  in  its  inmost  recesses,  unused  to  the 
spectacle  of  servitude,  had  our  eyes  even  inviolate 
from  its  hateful  sight.  We,  the  last  of  the  earth, 
and  of  freedom,  unknown  to  fame,  have  been 
hitherto  defettded  by  our  remoteness ;  now,  the 
extreme  limits  of  Britain  appear,  and  the  un¬ 
known  is  ever  regarded  as  the  magnificent.  No 
refuge  is  behind  us ;  naught  but  the  rocks  and 
the  waves,  and  the  deadlier  Romans;  men  whose 
pride  you  have  in  vain  sought  to  deprecate  by 
moderation  and  subservience.  The  robbers  of  the 
globe,  when  the  land  fails  they  scour  the  sea.  Is 
the  enemy  rich,  they  are  avaricious  ;  is  he  poor, 
they  are  ambitious— the  East  and  the  West  are 
unable  to  satiate  their  desires.  Wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty  are  alike  cove'ed  by  their  rapacity.  To  carry 
off,  massacre,  seize  on  false  pretences,  they  call 
empire ;  and  when  they  make  a  desert  they  call  it 
peace. 

“  Nature  has  made  children  and  relations  dear¬ 
est  to  ail :  they  are  carried  off  by  levies  to  serve 
elsewhere  :  our  wives  and  si.sters,  if  they  escape 
the  lust  r»f  our  enemies,  are  seduced  by  these 
friends  and  guests.  Our  goods  and  hirtunes  they 
seize  on  as  tribute,  our  corn  as  supplies  ;  our 
very  bodies  and  hands  they  wear  out  amidst  strifes  | 
and  contumely,  in  fortifying  stations  in  the  woods 
and  marshes.  Serfs  burn  in  servitude  are  once 
bought,  and  ever  after  fed  by  their  masters  ;  Bri¬ 
tain  alone  daily  buys  its  slavery,  daily  feeds  it. 
As  in  families  the  last  slave  purchased  is  often  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  rest,  so  we,  the  la.st  whom 
they  have  reduced  to  slavery,  are  the  first  to  be 
agonized  by  their  contumely,  and  reserved  for 
destruction.  We  have  neither  fields,  nor  miner¬ 
als,  nor  harbors,  in  working  which  we  can  be 
employed  :  the  valor  and  fierceness  of  the  van¬ 
quish^  are  obnoxious  to  tlte  victors :  our  very 
distance  and  obscurity,  as  tliey  render  us  the 
safer,  make  us  the  more  suspecuAl.  Laying  aside, 
therefore,  all  hope  of  pardon,  assume  the  courage 
of  men  to  whom  salvation  and  glory  are  alike  dear. 
The  Trinobantes,  under  a  icmale  leader,  had 
courage  to  bum  a  colony  and  storm  castles,  and, 
had  not  their  success  rendered  them  negligent, 
tliey  would  have  cast  ofT  the  yoke.  We,  untouched 
and  unconquered,  nursed  in  freedom,  shall  we  not 
show,  on  the  first  onset,  what  men  Caledonia  has 
nursed  in  her  bosom  ? 

“  Do  not  believe  the  Romans  have  the  same 


prowess  in  war  as  lost  in  peace.  They  have 
grown  great  on  sur  divisions :  they  know  how  to 
turn  the  vices  of  men  to  the  glory  of  their  own 
anny.  As  it  has  been  drawn  together  by  success, 
so  disaster  will  dissolve  it,  unless  you  suppose 
that  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  sav,  many  of  the  Britoi^  who  now  lend  their 
blood  to  a  foreign  usurpation,  and  in  their  hearts 
ars  rather  enemies  than  slaves,  can  be  retained  by 
faith  and  affection.  Fear  and  terror  are  but  slen¬ 
der  bonds  of  attachment ;  when  you  remove  them, 
as  fear  ceases,  terror  begins.  All  the  incitements 
of  victory  are  on  our  side :  no  wives  inflame  the 
Romans  ;  no  parents  are  there,  to  call  shame  on 
their  flight ;  they  have  no  country,  or  it  is  else¬ 
where.  Few  in  number,  fearful  from  ignorance, 
gazing  on  unknown  woods  and  seas,  the  gods 
have  delivered  tliem  shot  in  and  bound  into  your 
hands.  Let  not  their  vain  aspect,  the  glitter  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  gold,  which  neither  covers  nor  wounds, 
alarm  you.  In  the  very  line  of  the  enemy  we 
shall  find  our  friends  :  the  Britons  will  recognize 
their  own  cause ;  tlie  Gauls  will  recollect  their 
funner  freedom;  the  other  Germans  will  desert 
tliem,  as  lately  the  Usipii  have  done.  No  objects 
of  terror  are  behind  them  ;  naught  but  empty  cas¬ 
tles,  age-ridden  colonies,  dissension  between 
cruel  masters  and  unwilling  slaves,  sick  and  dis¬ 
cordant  cities.  Here  is  a  leader,  an  army  ;  there 
are  tributes  and  payments,  and  the  badges  of  servi¬ 
tude,  which  to  bMr  for  ever,  or  instantly  to 
avenge,  lies  in  your  arms.  Go  forth  tlien  into  the 
field,  and  think  of  your  ancestors  and  your  de¬ 
scendants.”* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this 
speech  was  written  by  Tacitus  :  most  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  half  so  perfect  was  ever  con¬ 
ceived  by  Caledonian  chief  or  Caledonian 
orator,  from  that  day  to  this.  But  as  the 
great  speeches  in  antiquity  were  all  written, 
this  gives  a  specimen,  doubtless,  of  the 
most  favorable  kind  of  the  style  of  ora¬ 
tory  which  prevailed  amongst  them.  No 
modern  historian  has  either  ventured  or  been 
able  to  put  anything  so  nervous  and  forcible 
into  the  mouth  of  any  orator,  how  great  so¬ 
ever.  If  he  did,  it  would  at  once  be  known 
that  it  had  not  been  spoken,  but  was  the  fruit 
of  the  composition  of  the  closet. 

Catiline,  who,  like  many  other  revolution¬ 
ists,  possessed  abilities  commensurate  to  his 
wickedness,  thus  addressed  the  conspirators 
who  were  associated  to  overturn  the  sway  of' 
the  Roman  patricians. 

“  Had  not  your  valor  and  fidelity  been  well' 
known  to  me,  fruitless  would  have  been  the  smiles- 
of  Fortune  :  the  prospect  of  as  mighty  domination 
would  in  vain  have  opened  upon  us ;  nor  would  D 
have  mistaken  illusive  hopes  for  realities,  uncer-. 
tain  things  for  certain.  But  since,  on  many  and  ' 
great  occasions,  I  have  known  you  to  be  brave  and* 


*  Afffieola,  e.  81,  82. 
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faithful,  I  have  ventured  to  enga(re  in  the  greatest 
and  noblest  undertaking ;  for  I  well  know  that 
good  and  evil  are  common  to  yon  and  me.  That 
friendship  at  length  is  secure  which  is  founded  on 
wishing  and  dreading  the  same  things.  You  all 
know  what  designs  I  have  long  revolved  in  my 
mind  ;  but  ray  confidence  in  them  daily  increases, 
when  I  reflect  what  our  fate  is  likely  to  be,  if  we 
do  not  vindicate  our  freedom  by  our  own  hands. 
For  since  the  republic  has  fallen  under  the  power 
and  dominion  of  a  few,  kings  yield  their  tributes, 
governorships  their  profits  to  them  ;  all  the  rest, 
whether  strenuous,  good,  noble  or  ignoble,  are  the 
mere  vulgar:  without  influence,  without  author¬ 
ity,  we  are  obnoxious  to  those  to  whom,  if  the  com¬ 
monwealth  existed,  we  should  be  a  terror.  All 
honor,  favor,  power,  wealth,  is  centred  in  them,  or 
those  whom  they  favor;  to  us  are  left  dangers, re¬ 
pulses,  lawsuits,  poverty.  How  long  will  you 
endure  them,  O  ye  bravest  of  men  7  Is  it  not  b^ter 
to  die  bravely,  than  drag  nut  a  miserable  and  dis¬ 
honored  life,  the  sport  of  pride,  the  victims  of  dis¬ 
grace  ?  But  by  the  faith  of  gods  and  men,  victory 
IS  in  our  own  hands  :  our  strength  is  unimpaired : 
onr  minds  energetic :  theirs  is  enfeebled  by  age, 
extinguished  by  riches.  All  that  is  required  is  to 
begin  boldly  ;  the  rest  follows  of  course.  Where 
is  the  man  of  a  manly  spirit,  who  can  tolerate  that 
they  should  overflow  with-  riches,  which  they 
squander  in  ransacking  the  sea,  in  levelling  the 
mountains,  while  to  us  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  are  awanting  7  They  have  two  or  more  su- 
*perb  palaces  each;  we  not  wherein  to  lay  our 
heads.  When  they  buy  pictures,  statues,  basso- 
relievos,  they  destroy  the  old  to  make  way  for  the 
new  :  in  every  possible  way  they  squander  away 
their  money ;  but  all  their  desires  are  unable  to 
exhaust  their  riches.  At  home,  we  have  only 
poverty ;  abroad,  debts ;  present  adversity ;  worse 
prospects.  What,  in  fine,  is  left  us,  but  our  wo- 
Btricken  souls  7  What,  (hen,  shall  we  do  7  That, 
that  which  you  have  ever  most  desired.  Liberty 
is  before  your  eyes ;  and  it  will  soon  bring  riches, 
renown,  glory ;  Fortune  holds  out  these  rewards 
to  the  victors.  The  time,  the  place,  our  dangers, 
our  wants,  the  splendid  spoils  of  war,  exhort  you 
more  than  my  words.  Make  use  of  me  either  as 
a  commander  or  a  private  soldier.  Neither  in  soul 
nor  body  will  I  be  absent  from  your  side.  Those 
deeds  1  hope  I  shall  perform  as  Consul  with  you, 
nnless  my  hopes  deceive  me,  and  you  are  prepared 
rather  to  obey  as  slaves,  than  to  command  as 
rulers.*’* 

The  topics  here  handled  are  the  same 
which  in  every  age  have  been  the  staple 
of  the  conspirator  and  the  revolutionist ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  were 
put  together  with  such  force  and  address. 
The  same  desperate  chief  on  the  eve  of  their 
last  conflict  with  the  consular  legions  : 

“  I  well  know,  fellow-soldiers,  that  words  add 
nothing  to  the  valor  of  the  brave ;  and  Uiat  an 
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army  will  not  be  made  from  slothful,  strennous — 
from  timid,  courageous,  by  any  speech  from  its 
commander.  Whatever  boldness  nature  or  train¬ 
ing  has  implanted  in  any  one,  that  appears  in  war. 
It  IS  vain  to  exhort  those  whom  neither  dangers 
nor  glory  excite.  Terror  shuts  their  ears.  But 
I  have  called  you  together  to  mention  a  few  things 
and  to  make  you  sharers  of  my  councils.  You 
know,  soldiers,  what  a  calamity  has  been  brought 
upon  ns  by  the  cowardice  of  Lentulus ;  and  how, 
when  1  awaited  succors  from  the  city,  I  was  una¬ 
ble  to  set  out  for  Gaul.  Now,  however,  I  will 
candidly  tell  you  how  onr  affairs  stand.  Two 
armies,  one  issuing  from  Rome,  one  from  Gaul, 
beset  us  ;  want  of  provision^  obliges  us  quickly  to 
change  our  quarters,  even  if  we  inclined  to  remain 
where  we  are.  Wherever  we  determine  to  go, 
wo  must  open  a  way  with  our  swords.  Therefore 
it  is  that  I  admonish  you  that  you  have  now  need 
of  stern  and  determined  minds  ;  and  when  you 
engage  in  battle,  recollect  that  riches,  honor, 
and  glory,  in  addition  to  liberty,  are  to  be  won  by 
your  own  right  hands.  If  we  conquer,  every  thing 
awaits  us:  provisions  will  bo  abundant,  colonies 
ready,  cities  open.  If  we  yield  from  fear,  circum¬ 
stances  are  equally  adverse  :  neither  solitude  nor 
friend  shields  him  whom  bis  arms  cannot  protect. 
Besides,  soldiers,  the  same  necessity  does  not  im¬ 
pel  them  as  us.  We  fight  for  our  country,  our 
liberty,  our  lives;  they  for  the  domination  of  a 
few.  Oil  that  account,  mindful  of  your  pristine 
valor,  advance  to  the  attack.  You  might  have, 
with  disgrace,  lingered  out  a  miserable  life  in  ex¬ 
ile  :  a  few,  bereft  of  their  possessions,  might  have 
remained,  fed  by  charity  at  Rome :  but  as  such  a 
fate  seemed  intolerable  to  freemen,  you  have  at¬ 
tended  me  here.  If  you  would  shun  those  evils, 
now  is  the  moment  to  do  so.  None  ever  ex¬ 
changed  war  fur  peace,  save  by  victory.  To  hope 
for  safety  in  flight,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rescue 
from  the  enemy  the  arms  by  which  the  body  is 
covered,  is  the  height  of  madnes.s.  Fiver  in  battle 
they  run  the  greatest  danger  who  are  most  timid : 
boldness  is  the  only  real  rampart.  When  I  reflect 
on  you  and  your  deeds,  O  soldiers,  I  have  great 
hopes  of  victory.  Your  spirit,  your  age,  your 
bravery,  encourage  me  :  besides  neces.sity,  which 
makes  heroes  even  of  cowards.  The  straits  of  the 
ground  secure  you  from  being  outflanked  by  tlie 
enemy.  Sliould  Fortune  fail  to  second  your  valor, 
beware  lest  you  perish  unavenged.  Rather  fall, 
fighting  like  men,  and  leave  a  mournful  and  bloody 
triumph  to  your  enemies,  than  be  butchered  like 
sheep  when  captured  by  their  arms.”* 

With  what  exquisite  judgment  and  taste  is 
the  stem  and  mournful  style  of  this  speech 
suited  to  the  circumstances,  all  but  desperate, 
in  which  Catiline’s  army  was  then  placed ! 

No  one  supposes  that  these  were  the  iden¬ 
tical  words  delivered  by  Catiline  on  this 
occasion.  Unquestionably,  Sallust  shines 
through  in  every  line.  But  they  were  pro- 
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bablj  bis  ideas ;  and,  unquestionably,  they 
were  in  the  true  style  of  ancient  oratory.  And 
that  what  was  spoken  fully  equalled  what 
has  come  down  to  us  written,  is  proved  by 
innumerable  passages  in  speeches  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  spoken ;  among  which,  we 
select  the  graphic  picture  of  Antony  in  his 
revels — spoken  by  Coelius,  and  preserved  by 
Quintilian : — 

“They  found  him  (Antony)  oppressed  with  a 
half'drunken  sleep,  snoring  aloud,  lying  across  the 
most  beautiful  concubines,  while  others  were  re¬ 
posing  around.  The  latter,  when  they  perceived 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  strove  to  awaken  An¬ 
tony,  but  in  vain.  They  called  on  him  by  name, 
they  raised  him  by  the  neck :  one  whispered  softly 
in  his  ear,  one  struck  him  sharply ;  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  When  he  was  so  far  rousM  as  to  recogtiize 
Ute  voice  or  touch  of  tlie  nearest,  he  put  his  arms 
roumi  lier  neck,  unable  alike  to  sleep  and  to  rise 
up;  but,  half  in  a  stupor,  he  was  tossed  about  be¬ 
tween  the  liands  of  the  centurions  and  the  har¬ 
lots.”* 

What  a  picture  of  the  triumvir  and  rival 
of  Brutus,  as  well  as  of  the  corrupted  manners 
of  Rome ! 

Demosthenes,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
against  iEschines,  burst  into  the  following 
strain  of  indignant  invective: — 

“  You  taught  writing,  I  learned  it ;  vou  were 
an  instructor,  I  was  the  instructed :  you  danced  at 
the  games,  I  presided  over  them  :  you  wrote  as  a 
clerk,  I  pleaded  as  an  advocate:  you  were  an  actor 
in  the  theatres,  I  a  spectator:  you  broke  down,  I 
hissed :  you  ever  took  counsel  for  our  enemies,  1 
for  our  country.  In  fine,  now  on  this  day  the 
point  at  issue  is — Am  I,  yet  unstained  in  charac¬ 
ter,  worthy  of  a  crown  ?  while  to  you  is  reserved 
the  lot  of  a  calumniator,  and  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  silenced  by  not  having  obtained  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes. 

*  I  have  not  fortified  the  city  with  stones,  nor 
adorned  it  with  tiles,  neither  do  1  take  any  credit 
for  such  things.  But  if  you  would  behold  my 
works  aright,  you  will  find  arms,  and  cities,  and 
stations,  and  harbors,  and  ships,  and  horses,  and 
those  who  are  to  make  use  of  them  in  our  defence. 
This  is  the  rampart  I  raised  for  Attica,  as  much 
as  human  wisdom  could  effect:  with  these  I  for¬ 
tified  the  whole  country,  not  the  I*ir«us  only  and 
the  city.  I  never  sank  before  the  arms  or  cun¬ 
ning  of  Philip.  No !  it  was  by  the  supineness  of 
your  own  generals  and  allies  that  he  triumphed.’'^ 

We  add  only  an  extract  from  the  noble 
speech  of  Pericles,  on  those  who  had  died  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  which  is  the 
more  valuable  that  Thucydides,  who  has  re- 


*  QournuAH,  lib.  4,  2. 
f  De  Voroui,  OraL  Orttc.  L  SIS,  325. 


corded  it  in  history,  says  that  the  version  he 
has  given  of  that  masterpiece  of  oratory  it 
nearly  the  same  as  he  heard  from  Pericles 
himself. 

“  Wherefore  I  will  congratulate  rather  than  be¬ 
wail  the  parents  of  those  who  have  fallen  that  are 
present.  They  know  that  they  were  born  to  suf¬ 
fering.  But  the  lot  of  those  is  most  to  be  envied 
who  have  come  to  such  an  end,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  their  life  or  their  death  is  most  honor¬ 
able.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  you  of  this, 
who  had  often  rejoiced  in  tlie  good  fortune  of 
others ;  and  it  is  not  when  we  are  deprived  of 
goods  not  yet  attained  that  we  feel  grief,  but 
when  we  are  bereaved  of  what  we  have  already 
enjoyed.  To  some  the  hope  of  other  children,  who 
may  emulate  tlH>se  who  have  gone  before,  may  be 
a  source  of  consolation.  Future  offspring  may 
awaken  fresh  interests  in  place  of  the  dead;  and 
will  doubly  lienefit  the  city  by  peopling  its  desert 
places,  and  providing  for  its  defence.  We  cannot 
expect  that  those  who  have  no  children  whom 
they  may  place  in  peril  for  their  country,  can  be 
consider^  on  a  level  with  such  as  have  made  the 
,  sacrifices  which  tliose  have  made.  To  such  of 
I  you  as  time  has  denied  this  hope,  I  would  say, 
‘  Rejoice  in  the  honor  which  your  children  have 
won,  and  let  that  console  the  few  years  that  still 
remain  to  you — for  the  love  of  glory  alone  knows 
no  age ;  and  in  the  decline  of  life  it  is  not  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  gain,  as  some  say,  which  confers 
pleasure,  but  the  consciousness  of  being  honored. 

“  To  the  children  and  brothers  of  those  we 
mourn,  wlm  are  here  present,  I  foresee  a  noble 
contest.  Every  one  praises  the  dead.  You  should 
endeavor,  I  will  not  say  to  equal  those  we  have 
lost,  but  to  be  only  a  little  inferior  to  them.  Envy 
often  divides  the  living;  but  the  grave  extin¬ 
guishes  jealousy,  for  it  terminates  rivalry.  I  must 
speak  of  the  virtue  of  the  women  who  have  shared 
in  our  bereavement ;  but  I  shall  do  so  in  a  few 
words.  Great  will  be  your  renown,  if  you  do  not 
yield  to  the  weakness  of  your  sex  ;  and  place  as 
little  difference  as  possible  between  yourselves 
and  the  virtue  of  men.  I  propose  that  the  children 
of  those  wlio  have  fallen  should  be  maintained  till 
puberty  at  the  public  expense — a  reward  at  once 
to  the  virtue  of  the  dead,  and  an  incitement  to  tlie 
emulation  of  tlie  living :  for  among  those  to  wlmm 
the  highest  rewards  of  virtue  are  opened,  the  most 
worthy  citizens  are  found.  And  now,  having 
lionored  the  dead  by  your  moumiog,  depart  every 
one  to  his  home.”* 

Enough — and  some  may,  perhaps,  think 
more  than  enough — has  been  done  to  convey 
an  idea  of  that  far-famed  oratory,  of  which 
Milton  has  said — 

“  Thence  to  tlie  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  Uiat  fierce  democracy. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedonia,  and  Artaxerxes’  throne.”! 

*  Thcctdidxs,  iL  §  82,  88. 
f  PoTodue  iv.  283. 
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For  comparison  with  these  splendid  pass¬ 
ages,  we  gladly  lay  before  our  readers  the 
famous  peroration  of  Mr.  Burke’s  oration 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  long  esteemed  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  British  eloquence. 

k 

“My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commons,  and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest 
the  retiring,  I  attest  the  advancing  generations, 
between  which,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call  this  nation,  we 
call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  Commons  have 
shrunk  from  no  labor;  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  no  prevarication  ;  that  we  have  made  no  com¬ 
promise  with  crime;  tliat  we  have  not  feared  any 
odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  warfare  which  we 
have  carried  on  with  the  crimes — with  the  vices — 
with  the  exorbitant  wealth — with  the  enorntous 
and  overpowering  influence  of  eastern  corruption. 
This  war,  my  lords,  we  have  waged  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  the  conflict  has  been  fought,  at  your 
Lordships’  bar,  for  the  last  seven  years.  My  Lords, 
twenty-two  years  is  a  great  space  in  the  scale 
of  the  life  of  man  ;  it  is  no  inconsiderable  space 
in  the  history  of  a  great  nation.  A  business  which 
has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tri¬ 
bunals  of  Great  Britain  cannot  possibly  be  huddled 
over  in  the  coarse  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory 
events.  Nothing  but  some  of  those  great  revolu¬ 
tions,  that  break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human 
memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of  nature  itself, 
can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  Lords,  we  are  all 
elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance  by  it ;  the 
meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less, 
become  the  concern  of  posterity — if  we  are  yet  to 
hope  for  such  a  thing,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  as  a  recording,  retrospective,  civilized  pos¬ 
terity  :  but  this  is  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Disposer 
of  events ;  it  is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  should  be. 
JVly  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands;  it  stands  as  a 
great  edifice ;  but  let  me  say,  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  ruins — in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  have  been 
made  by  the  neatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever 
convulsed  and  shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My 
Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in  such 
a  state,  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon  the 
verge  of  some  great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only,  which  defies  all  muUtion,that 
which  existed  before  the  world,  and  will  survive 
^e  fabric  of  the  world  itself— I  mean  justice ;  that 
justice  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a 
place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of  us,  given  us 
for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this 
globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  ac¬ 
cuser  before  the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes  to 
call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

“  My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every 
fate  with  your  Lordships ;  there  is  nothing  sinister 
which  can  happen  to  you,  in  which  we  shall  not 
all  be  involved ;  and  if  it  should  so  happen,  that 
we  shall  be  subjected  to  some  of  those  frightful 
changes  which  we  have  seen— if  it  should  happen 
tliat  your  Lordships,  stripped  of  all  the  decorous 
distinctions  of  human  society,  should,  by  hands 
at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaffolds 


and  machines  of  murder  upon  which  great  kings 
and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their  blood,  arniust 
the  prelates,  amidst  the  nobles,  amidst  the  magis¬ 
trates,  who  supported  their  thrones,  may  you  in 
those  moments  feel  that  consolation  which  1  am 
persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical  moments  of  their 
dreaded  agony  !  .  .  .  My  Ijords,  if  you  must 

fall,  may  you  so  fall !  but,  if  you  stand — and  stand 
I  trust  you  will — together  with  the  fortune  of  this 
ancient  monarchy — together  with  the  ancient  laws 
and  liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom 
— may  you  stand  as  unimpeacbed  in  honor  as  in 
power  ;  may  you  stand  not  as  a  substitute  for 
virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue,  as  a  security 
for  virtue ;  may  you  stand  long,  and  long  stand 
the  terror  of  tyrants ;  may  you  stand  the  refuge  of 
afflicted  nations;  may  you  stand  a  sacred  temple, 
for  the  perpetual  residence  of  an  inviolable  jus¬ 
tice.”* 

The  peroration  of  Lord  Brougham’s  speech 
in  favor  of  Queen  Caroline,  which  was  care¬ 
fully  studied,  and,  it  is  said,  written  over 
several  times,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
beside  this  splendid  burst. 

“  Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  case  before  you !  such 
is  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  measure — evi¬ 
dence  inadequate  to  prove  a  debt,  impotent  to  de- 

iirive  of  a  civil  right,  ridiculous  to  convict  of  the 
owest  offence,  scandalous  if  brought  forward  to 
support  a  charge  of  the  highest  nature  which  the 
law  knows,  monstrous  to  ruin  the  honor  and  blast 
the  name  of  an  English  Queen '.  What  shall  I 
say,  then,  if  this  is  the  proof  by  which  an  act  of 
judicial  legislation,  a  parliamentary  sentence,  an 
ex  port  facto  law,  is  sought  to  be  passed  against 
a  defenceless  woman  ?  My  I>ord.^,  I  pray  you  to 
pause :  I  do  earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed. 
You  are  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice — 
then  beware !  it  will  go  forth  as  your  judgment 
if  sentence  shall  pass  against  tlie  Queen.  But  it 
will  be  the  only  judgment  you  ever  pronounced 
which,  instead  of  reaching  its  object,  will  return 
and  bound  back  upon  those  who  gave  it.  Save 
the  country,  my  Lords,  from  the  horrors  of  this 
catastrophe — save  yourselves  from  this  peril.  He- 
vere  that  country  of  w  hich  you  are  the  ornaments, 
but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer,  when 
severed  from  llie  people,  than  the  blossom  when 
cut  ofl‘  from  the  roots  and  stem  of  the  tree.  Save 
that  country,  that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it ; 
save  the  crown,  which  is  in  jeopardy,  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  which  is  sliaken ;  save  the  altar,  which  must 
stagger  with  the  blow  that  rends  its  kitfdred  throne  ! 
You  have  said,  my  Lords,  you  have  willed,  the 
Church  and  the  king  have  w  illed,  that  the  Queen 
should  be  deprived  of  its  solemn  service.  iShe 
l»8  instead  of  that  solemnity  the  heartfelt  prayers 
of  tlie  people.  She  wants  no  prayers  of  mine. 
But  I  do  here  pour  forth  my  humble  supplication 
to  the  Throne  of  mercy,  that  that  may  be  poured 
down  upon  the  people,  in  a  larger  measure  than 


*  BuaKx'a  H  oriti,  vul.  xvi.,  pages  415,  416, 411, 
418, 4-40. 
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the  merits  of  its  rulers  may  deserve,  and  that  your 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice.”* 

On  the  trial  of  Mr.  John  Stockdalc,  Lord 
Erskine  thus  spoke  : — 

“  I  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his  nature, 
and  of  human  dominion,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  them  myself  among  nations  reluctant  of  our 
authority.  I  know  what  they  feel,  and  how  such 
feelings  can  alone  be  repressed.  I  have  heard 
them  in  my  youth  from  a  naked  savage,  in  the  in¬ 
dignant  character  of  a  prince,  surrounded  bytiis 
subjects,  addressing  the  governor  of  a  British 
colony,  holding  a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  hand,  as 
the  notes  of  his  unlettered  eloquence.  ‘  Wlio  is 
it,’  said  the  jealous  ruler  of  the  desert,  encroached 
upon  by  the  restless  foot  of  English  adventure — 

‘  who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  tlic  loud  winds  of 
winter,  and  that  calms  them  again  in  summer  ? 
Who  is  it  that  causes  this  river  to  rise  in  the  high 
mountains,  and  to  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  ? 
Who  is  it  that  rears  up  the  shade  of  these  lofty 
forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the  quick  lightning 
at  his  pleasure?  The  same  Being  who  gave  to 
you  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters,  and 
gave  ours  to  us ;  and  by  this  title  we  will  defend 
it,’  said  the  warrior,  throwing  his  tomahaiuk  upon 
the  ground,  and  raising  the  war-sound  of  his  na¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  feelings  of  subjugated  man 
all  round  the  globe;  and,  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
but  fear  will  control  where  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
8frection.”f 

Sonae  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  speeches  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  eloquent  ever  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  following 
burst  of  indignant  patriotism,  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  wrongs  of  Ireland,  affords  a  favorable 
specimen  of  his  style  of  oratory. 

“  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  history, 
your  age  of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your  sudden 
resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and  miraculous 
armament,  shall  the  historian  stop  to  declare,  thtft 
here  the  principal  men  amongst  us  fell  into  mimic 
traces  of  gratitude :  they  were  awed  by  a  weak 
ministry,  and  bribed  by  an  empty  treasury ;  and 
when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding-doors,  and  the  arms  of 
the  people  clanged,  and  the  zeal  of  the  nation 
urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that  they  fell 
down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  threshold. 

“  1  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in  the 
shape  of  an  amendment :  neither,  speaking  for  the 
subjects’  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  faction.  I  wish 
for  nothing  but  to  breathe  in  this  our  island,  in 
common  witfi  my  fellow  subjects,  the  air  of  liberty. 
1  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to 
break  your  chains,  and  contemplate  your  glory. 
I  never  will  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  meanest 
cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  in  his  rags:  be  may  be  naked,  he  shall 

*  BaocoHAn’s  Spteche^  I,  887,  888. 

f  Easaua's  Sp0tcheM,  tL,  863. 


not  be  in  irons.  And  I  do  see  the  time  is  at  hand, 
the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is  planted; 
and  though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet  tlie 
cause  will  live:  and  tlmugh  the  public  speaker 
should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the 
organ  which  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty, 
like  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  shall  not  die  with 
the  prophet,  but  survive  him.”* 

We  shall  add  only  to  these  copious  and 
interesting  quotations  two  passages  from  the 
greatest  masters  of  French  eloquence. 

Bossuet,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  France  and  Queen  of  England, 
the  consort  of  Charles  I.,  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self  : — 

^  Christians !”  says  he,  in  the  exordium  of  his 
discourse,  “  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  memory 
of  a  great  queen — the  daughter,  the  wife,  the 
mother  of  monarchs — should  attract  you  from  all 
quarters  to  this  melancholy  ceremony;  it  will 
bring  forcibly  before  your  eyes  one  of  those  awful 
examples  which  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
vanity  of  which  it  is  composed.  You  will  see  in 
her  single  life  the  extremes  of  human  things: 
felicity  without  bounds,  miseries  without  parallel ; 
a  long  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  crowns  in  the  universe — ail  that  birth 
and  grandeur  could  confer  that  was  glorious — all 
that  adversity  and  suffering  could  accumulate 
that  was  disastrous;  tlie  goM  cause  attended  at 
first  with  some  success,  then  involved  in  the  roost 
dreadful  disasters.  Revolutions  unheard  of,  re¬ 
bellion  long  restrained,  at  length  reigning  trium¬ 
phant  ;  no  curb  there  to  license,  no  laws  in  force. 
Majesty  itself  violated  by  bloody  hands — usurpa¬ 
tion  and  tyrrany,  under  the  name  of  liberty — a  fu- 
itive  queen,  who  can  find  no  retreat  in  her  three 
ingdoins,  and  was  forced  to  seek  in  her  native 
country  a  melancholy  exile.  Nine  sea  voyages 
undertaken  against  her  will  by  a  queen,  in  spite 
of  wintry  tempests — a  throne  unworthily  over¬ 
turned,  and  miraculously  re-established.  Behold 
the  lessons  which  God  lias  given  to  kings  !  thus 
does  He  manifest  to  the  world  the  nothingness  of 
its  pomps  and  its  grandeur.  If  our  words  fail,  if 
language  sinks  teneath  the  grandeur  of  such  a 
subject,  the  simple  narrative  is  more  touching 
than  aught  that  words  can  convey.  The  heart  of 
a  great  queen,  formerly  elevated  by  so  long  a 
course  of  prosperity,  then  steeped  in  all  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  affliction,  will  speak  in  sufficiently  touch¬ 
ing  language;  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  a  private 
individual  to  teach  the  proper  lessons  from  so 
mournful  a  catastrophe,  the  King  of  Israel  has 
supplied  the  words — ^  Hear,  O  ye  great  of  the 
earth !  Take  lessons,  ye  rulers  of  the  world  !’  ”f 

A  very  different  roan  from  Bossuet,  but 
who  was  perhaps  his  superior  in  nervous  elo¬ 
quence,  Robespierre,  thus  spoke  on  the  last 


*  OaATTAii's  Sptteke*,  L,  63,  6S. 
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occasion  when  he  addressed  the  Convention, 
then  bent  on  his  destruction  : — 

“They  call  me  a  tyrant!  If  I  were  so,  they 
would  fall  at  my  feet :  I  ahould  have  gorged  them 
with  gold,  assured  them  of  impunity  to  their 
erimes,  and  they  would  have  worshipped  me. 
Had  I  been  so,  the  kings  w^om  we  have  conquer¬ 
ed  would  have  been  my  most  cordial  supporters. 
U  is  by  the  aid  of  scoundrels  yon  arrive  at  tyranny. 
Whither  lend  those  who  combat  them  7  To  the 
tomb  and  immortality  !  Wlto  is  the  tyrant  that 

Erotects  me?  What  is  the  faction  to  which  I 
elong  7  It  is  yourselves  !  Wliat  is  the  party 
which,  since  the  commencement  of  U>e  Revolu¬ 
tion,  has  crushed  all  other  factions — has  annihila¬ 
ted  so  many  specious  traitors  ?  It  is  yourselves  ; 
it  is  the  people ;  it  is  the  forceof  principles  !  This 
is  the  party  to  which  I  am  devoted,  and  against 
which  crime  is  everywhere  leagued.  I  am  ready 
to  lay  down  my  life  without  regret.  I  have  seen 
the  past ;  I  foresee  the  future.  What  lover  of  his 
country  would  wish  to  live,  when  he  can  no  longer 
*  succor  oppressed  innocence  7  Why  should  lie 
desire  to  remain  in  an  order  of  things  where  in¬ 
trigue  eternally  triumphs  over  truth — where 
justice  is  deemed  an  imposture — where  the  vilest 
passions,  the  most  ridiculous  fears,  fill  every  heart, 
instead  of  the  sacred  interests  of  humanity  7  Who 
can  bear  the  punishment  of  seeing  that  horrible 
succession  of  traitors,  more  or  less  skillful  in  con¬ 
cealing  their  hideous  vices  under  the  mask  of 
virtue,  and  who  will  leave  to  posterity  the  difficult 
task  of  determining  which  was  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  7  In  contemplating  tlie  multitude  of  vices 
which  the  Revolution  has  let  loose  pell-mell  with 
the  civic  virtues,  1  own  I  sometimes  fear  that  I 
myself  shall  be  sullied  in  tlte  eyes  of  posterity  by 
their  calumnies.  But  I  am  consoled  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that,  if  I  have  seen  in  history  all  the 
defenders  of  liberty  overwhelmed  by  calumny,  I 
have  seen  their  oppressors  die  also.  The  good 
and  the  bad  disappear  alike  from  the  earth ;  but 
in  very  different  conditions.  No,  Chaumette  ! 
‘  Death  is  not  an  etenial  sleep  !’  Citizens,  efiace 
from  the  tombs  that  maxim,  engraven  by  sacri¬ 
legious  hands,  which  throws  a  funeral  pall  over 
nature,  which  discourages  oppressed  innocence  ; 
write  rather,  ‘Death  is  the  commencement  of 
immortality  !’  I  leave  to  the  oppressors  of  the 
people  a  terrible  legacy,  which  well  becomes  the 
situation  in  which  1  am  placed ;  it  is  the  awful 
trutli,  ‘  Thou  shall  die  !’  ”* 

It  must  he  evident  to  every  impartial 
person,  from  these  quotations,  that  the  su¬ 
periority  of  ancient  to' modem  eloquence,  so 
far  as  the  art  itself  is  concerned,  is  great  and 
indisputable.  The  strong  opinion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  on  this  subject,  must  command 
the  universal  assent  of  every  reasonable 
mind  : — 

“  It  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  careless 


[May, 

observer,  to  avoid  remarking  the  great  differences 
which  distinguish  the  oratory  of  ancient  from  that 
of  modem  times.  The  immeasurable  superiority 
of  the  former  is  far  from  being  the  only,  or  even 
the  principal,  of  these  diversities ;  that  proceeds 
in  part,  from  the  greater  power  of  the  lanirusges, 
especially  the  Greek — the  instrument  wielded  by 
the  great  masters  of  diction  ;  and  in  so  far  the 
superiority  must  for  ever  remain  undiminished  by 
any  efforts  on  the  part  of  modem  rhetoricians.  If, 
in  such  varied  and  perfect  excellencies,  the  most 
prominent  shall  be  selected,  then  doubtless  is  the 
paJm  due  to  that  entircand  uninterrupted  devotion 
which  throws  the  speaker’s  whole  soul  into  his 
subject,  and  will  not  even — no,  not  for  an  instant — 
suffer  a  rival  idea  to  cross  its  resistless  course 
without  being  swiftly  swept  away  and  driven  out 
of  sight,  as  the  most  rapid  engine  annihilates  or 
shoots  off  whatever  approaches  it,  with  a  velocity 
that  defies  the  eye.  There  is  no  coming  back  on 
the  same  ground,  any  more  than  any  lingering 
over  it.  All  is  done  at  once  ;  but  the  blow  is  as 
effectual  as  it  is  single,  and  leaves  not  anything 
to  do.  All  is  at  each  instant  moving  forward,  re¬ 
gardless  of  every  obstacle.  The  mighty  flood  of 
speech  rolls  on  in  a  channel  ever  full,  but  which 
never  overflows.  Whether  it  rushes  in  a  torrent 
of  allusion,  or  moves  along  in  a  majestic  exposi¬ 
tion  orenlarged  principles,  descends  hoarse  and 
headlong  in  overwhelming  invective, or  glides  me¬ 
lodious  in  narrative  and  description,  or  spreads 
itself  out  shining  in  illustrations,  its  course  is  ever 
onward  and  ever  entire  ;  never  scattered,  never 
stagnant,  never  sluggish.  At  each  point  manifest 
progress  has  been  made,  and  with  all  that  art  can 
do  to  charm,  strike,  and  please.  No  sacrifice, 
even  the  smallest,  is  ever  made  to  eflfect ;  nor  can 
the  hearer  ever  stop  for  an  instant  to  contemplate 
or  admire,  or  throw  away  a  thought  upon  the  great 
artist,  till  all  is  over,  and  the  pause  gives  time  to 
recover  his  breath.”* 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  this  great 
and  decisive  superiority  on  the  part  of  ancient 
oratory  should  exist,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  the  information,  sphere  of  ideas,  and 
imagery  at  the  command  of  public  speakers, 
in  modern  times,  is  so  widely  extended  in 
comparison  of  what  it  was  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  As  much  as  the  wide  circuit  of  the 
globe  exceeds  the  limited  shores  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  Sea,  do  the  knowledge  and  ideas 
which  the  modern  orator  may  make  use  of 
outstrip  those  which  were  at  the  disposal  of 
iihe  brightest  genius  in  antiquity.  Science 
has,  since  the  fall  of  Rome,  been  infinitely 
extended,  and  furnished  u  great  variety  of 
images  and  allusions — many  of  them  of  the 
most  elevated  kind — which  at  once  convey  a 
clear  idea  to  any  educated  audience,  and 
awaken  in  their  minds  associations  or  recollec- 


*  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Au* 
cienU.  Spe«ehm,  iv.  379,  445,  446 
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lions  of  a  pleasing  or  ennobling  descriplion. 
The  vast  additions  made  to  geographical  and 
physical  knowledge  have  rendered  the  wide 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  boundless 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  the  theme  alike  for 
the  strains  of  the  poet,  the  meditations  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  eloijuence  of  the  orator. 
Modern  poetry  has  added  its  treasures  to 
those  which  antiquity  had  bequeathed  to  us, 
as  if  to  augment  the  chords  which  eloquence 
can  touch  in  the  human  heart.  Chivalry  has 
furnished  a  host  of  images,  ideas,  and  associ¬ 
ations  wholly  unknown  to  ancient  times  ;  but 
which,  however,  at  times  fantastic  or  high- 
flown,  are  all  of  an  ennobling  character,  be¬ 
cause  they  tend  to  elevate  humanity  above 
itself,  and  combat  the  selfish  by  the  very 
excess  of  the  generous  affections.  History 
has  immensely  extended  the  sphere  of  known 
events,  and  not  only  studded  the  annals  of 
mankind  with  the  brightest  instances  of  he¬ 
roism  or  virtue,  but  afforded  precedents  ap¬ 
plicable  to  almost  every  change  that  can  occur 
in  the  varied  circumstances  of  human  transac¬ 
tion.  Above  all,  Keligion  has  opened  a  new 
fountain  in  the  human  heart,  and  implanted 
in  every  bosom,  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  utterly  depraved,  associations  and  re¬ 
collections  at  once  of  the  most  purifying  and 
moving  kind.  The  awful  imagery  and  touch¬ 
ing  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament,  exceeding 
those  in  the  Iliad  itself  in  sublimity  and 
pathos ;  the  pure  ideas  and  universal  charity 
of  the  New,  as  much  above  the  utmost  efforts 
of  unassisted  humanity,  have  given  the  orator, 
in  modem  times,  a  store  of  images  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most 
powerful  in  moving  the  human  heart.  If 
one-half  of  this  magazine  of  ideas  and  know¬ 
ledge  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  orators 
of  antiquity,  they  would  have  exceeded  those 


of  modern  Europe  as  much  in  the  substance 
and  magnificence  of  their  thoughts,  as  they 
already  do  in  the  felicity  and  force  of  their 
expression. 

A  key  may  be  found  to  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  superiority  in  ancient  eloquence, 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  limited 
extent  of  the  materials  of  which  they  had 
the  disposal,  in  the  very  qualities  in  which 
the  ancient  orators  stand  pre-eminent.  It  is 
the  ex(]uisite  kiste  and  abbreviated  force  of 
their  expression  which  renders  them  unri¬ 
valled.  In  reading  their  speeches,  we  are 
perpetually  tempted  to  shut  the  book  even  in 
the  most  interesting  passages,  to  reflect  on 
the  inimitable  brevity  and  l^auty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  this  is  owing 
to  the  construction  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages,  to  the  absence  of  auxiliary  verbs, 
and  the  possibility  of  combining  expressions, 
as  in  modern  German,  so  as  to  convey  a  com¬ 
plex  idea  in  a  simple  word.  Undoubtedly 
that  is  true  ;  but  who  made  the  ancient 
languages  at  once  so  copious  and  condensed  ? 
It  was  the  ancients  themselves  who  did  this. 
It  was  they  who  moulded  their  tongues  into 
so  brief  and  expressive  a  form,  and,  in  the 
course  of  their  progressive  formation  through 
successive  centuries,  rendered  them  daily 
more  brief  and  more  comprehensive.  It  was 
the  men  who  made  the  language — not  the 
language  the  men.  It  was  their  burning 
thoughts  which  created  such  energetic  ex¬ 
pressions,  as  if  to  let  loose  at  once  the  pent- 
up  fires  of  the  soul.  Those  who  assert  the 
reverse  fall  into  the  same  error  as  the  philo¬ 
sophers  who  ascribe  the  character  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  their  institutions,  when,  in 
truth,  their  institutions  are  owing  to  their 
character. 


WiiERB  there’s  a  Will,  there’s  a  Wat. 
— A  glover’s  apprentice  in  Edinburgh  re¬ 
solved  to  qualify  himself  for  a  higher  profes¬ 
sion.  The  relation  with  whom  he  lived  was 
very  poor,  and  could  not  afford  a  candle,  and 
scarcely  a  fire  at  night ;  and  as  it  was  only 
after  shop  hours  that  this  young  man  bad 
leisure,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  into 
the  Streets  at  night,  and  plant  himself  with  ' 


his  book  near  a  shop-window,  the  lights  of 
which  enabled  him  to  read  it;  and  when 
they  were  put  out,  he  used  to  climb  a  lamp- 
post,  and  hold  on  with  the  one  hand  while 
be  read  with  the  other.  That  person  lived 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  oriental  scholars  in 
the  world,  and  the  first  book  in  Arabic 
printed  in  Scotland  was  bis  production. 
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No  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Hungarian 
war  is  so  little  known  as  that  which  had  its 
seat  in  Transylvania,  yet  none  offers  a  greater 
variety  of  incident,  or  more  exciting  scenes 
of  action.  This  ignorance  is  in  some  degree 
attributable  to  the  isolated  position  of  the 
^  country  itself,  which  cut  it  off  from  inter¬ 
course  with  the  civilized  world ;  but  we  sus¬ 
pect  it  has  been  too  often  purposely  kept  up 
Dy  the  false  and  contradictory  reports  spread 
by  the  Saxon  newspapers,  and  through  them 
made  known  to  Germany,  and  so  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  publication  of  the  two 
works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  en¬ 
ables  us  to  correct  some  of  these  errors,  and 
place  a  clear  and  comprehensible  account  of 
Bern’s  campaign  before  the  English  reader. 
The  6rst  is  from  the  pen  of  General  Czetz, 
who,  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  from  Transylvania,  in  March, 
1849,  was  second  in  command  to  Bern,  and 
himself  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
scenes  he  describes.  We  think  General 
Czetz  has  here  and  there  shown  partiality  in 
his  judgments, — is  sometimes  over  severe  in 
his  criticisms,  and  at  others  too  lavish  in  bis 
praise:  but  these  are  minor  blemishes,  and 
we  feel  too  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  this 
insight  into  an  hitherto  closed  page  of  history, 
to  carp  at  such  trifles.  It  is  a  work  of  stir¬ 
ring  interest,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  it 
in  an  English  dress.  Captain  Pataki's  work 
will  not  l^ar  comparison  with  that  of  General 
Czetz,  but  his  account  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  campaign  and  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
war  is  particularly  interesting,  from  his  hav¬ 
ing  passed  them  in  the  immediate  company 
of  Bern,  to  whom  he  was  adjutant. 

We  pass  over  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
n  Europe  generally,  as  well  as  that  extraor- 


*  (1.)  Bern't  Feldzug  in  SUhenburgen  t«  den 
JaMren  1848  und  1849.  Von  Johaxs  Gzrrz,  vor- 
mals  UngariiKbem  General  und  Chef  dee  General 
etabes  der  Ungarisohen  annee  in  Siebenburgen. 
Hamburg:  1850. 

(2.)  Bern  in  Siebenburgen,  Zur  Oeeehiekle  det 
Ungarueken  Krieget,  (1848^  1849.)  Yon  K.  M. 
Fatakt.  Leipaig:  1850. 


dinary  convulsion  caused  in  Vienna  by  the 
harangue  of  a  Jew  boy  on  a  lamp- post  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  downfall  of  Metternich,  the 
establishmeut  of  a  parliament  in  the  capital 
of  Austria,  the  flights  of  the  Emperor,  and 
all  that  confused  history  known  as  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Vienna.  It  is  a  notable  record  of 
the  outpourings  of  a  wronged  and  discon¬ 
tented  people,  whose  want  of  political  edu¬ 
cation  prevented  their  knowing  how  to  use 
the  opportunity  chance  rather  than  any  pre¬ 
conceived  plan  had  placed  in  their  hands ;  of 
the  cowardice  and  impotency,  in  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  of  a  proud  and  oppressive  aristocracy ; 
and  of  the  excessive  weakness  of  a  despotic 
government,  when  the  prestige  of  absolutism 
is  destroyed  by  the  unsparing  logic  of  a 
revolution.  We  pass  over  the  more  legal 
and  parliamentary  tactics  of  M.  Kossuth  and 
the  Diet  of  Presburg,  by  which  they  secured 
without  bloodshed  such  reforms  in  their 
venerable  constitution  as  placed  them,  al¬ 
though  still  united  to  the  imperial  crown, 
under  a  really  national  administration.  We 
pass  over  the  treachery  by  which  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  independence  was  planned, 
— the  alternate  weakness  and  falsehood  by 
which  it  was  encouraged  to  run  riot. — and 
the  flnal  act  of  shameless  treachery,  by  which 
the  rebel  Jellachich — the  man  who  raised  an 
army  contrary  to  the  command  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  and  declared  that  he  made  war  on  his 
own  responsibility — was  empowered  to  de¬ 
luge  Hungary  in  blood,  and  wring  from  her 
the  liberties  so  recently  granted.  We  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  for  our  present  purpose  to  the 
effects  of  these  world-influencing  events  on 
the  little  province  of  Transylvania. 

The  Magyars  of  Transylvania  had  long 
desired  a  union  of  their  country  with  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  from  which  it  had  been 
separated  ever  since  the  battle  of  Moh4cs  in 
1526.  Their  first  movement  on  receiving 
the  news  of  the  reforms  in  Hungary  was  to 
send  up  a  petition  for  the  Union  to  the  Diet 
of  Presburg.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  Diet 
of  Transylvania  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Klausenburg.  L.  F.  M.  Baron  Puchner,  the 
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commander  in-chief,  was  named  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  royal  commissary,  and  he  opened  the 
Diet  with  a  speech  recommending  the  ajdop- 
tion  of  the  Union,  as  the  most  certain  means 
of  increasing  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  Saxon  members  were 
present,  and  voted  for  the  Union.  It  had 
been  recommended  by  the  crown,  and  was 
immediately  confirmed.  By  this  measure 
all  the  new  reforms  made  by  the  Hungarian 
Diet, — the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry,  the 
abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  equalization  of  the  rights  of  all  races  and 
religions, — were  adopted  and  became  law. 
In  spite  of  this  open  adhesion  of  the  military 
and  civil  authorities,  as  w^l  as  of  the  Saxons, 
an  underhand  plot  was  already  laid  by  them 
for  the  destruction  of  the  measure  they  were 
thus  publicly  supporting,  and  the  Wallacks 
were  used  as  the  tools  for  this  work.  But  a 
word  or  two  on  the  inhabitants  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  before  we  proceed  further. 

Transylvania  is  divided  into  three  districts, 
each  possessing  its  own  laws  and  separate 
administrations,  but  uniting  together  in  a 
common  diet.  The  Hungarian  counties  oc¬ 
cupy  the  north  and  west,  the  Szekler-land  the 
east,  and  the  Saxon-land  the  south.  In  the 
Hungarian  counties  the  nobles  and  citizens 
alone  were  privilleged  to  take  a  part  in  the 
government;  and,  except  in  two  or  three 
counties,  the  majority,  though  by  no  means 
the  whole  of  these  privileged  classes,  were 
Magyars.  Among  tlie  Szeklers  the  nobles 
still  were  the  privileged  class  ;  but  as  every 
Szekler  is  born  noble,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  any  system  more  democratic.  Among 
the  Saxons  nobility  does  not  exist, — every 
S.ixon  enjoys  equal  rights.  Throughout 
each  of  these  districts,  however,  especially 
among  the  counties,  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habilants,  the  peasants,  still  remained  without 
political  rights  of  any  kind,  and  were  other¬ 
wise  placed  by  law  below  the  privileged 
classes.  Though  there  arc  many  villages  of 
Magyar  and  Saxon  peasants,  still  the  majority 
in  Transylvania  is  so  decidedly  of  the  Wal- 
lack  race,  that  in  speaking  of  the  peasantry 
in  Transylvania,  the  Wallack  is  commonly 
understood.  By  far  the  greater  portion, 
therefore,  of  this  race  was  without  political 
righLs,  and  with  very  inferior  civil  rights.  The 
religion,  too — the  primitive  Greek — of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Wallacks  was  only  tolerated, 
so  that  their  priesthood  was  untitled  and  un- 
benehced,  and  of  course  but  ill  contented. 
The  principal  part  of  the  education  to  be  found 
among  this  people,  at  best  but  little,  was  among 
their  priests,  who  exercise  on  immense  in¬ 


fluence  over  their  ignorant  and  bigoted  flocks. 
The  revolution  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  Wallacks  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  ivith  an  idea  that  the  time  was  come 
for  them  to  resume  dominion  over  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  had  served  for  so  many 
centuries.  They  assumed  the  name  of  Ro¬ 
mans,  (in  their  own  language  they  had  always 
called  themselves  Rumunyi,)  as  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Dacia, 
though  their  features  bear  too  evident  marks 
of  their  Dacian  blood  for  any  physiognomist 
to  doubt  their  origin.  A  number  of  young  Wal- 
lachians,  educated  in  Paris,  imbued  with  the 
wild  communistdoctrinesof  the  last  revolution, 
and,  it  is  said,  encouraged  by  Lamartine  with 
the  absurd  idea  that  theirs  was  the  mission  of 
civilizing  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Da¬ 
nube,  stemming  the  torrent  of  Russian  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  giving  freedom  to  the  nations  of  the 
east  of  Europe,  sent  emissaries  to  Transv  Ivania 
and  excited  the  priesthood,  and  through  them 
the  peasantry,  to  revolt,  under  the  idea  of 
forming  a  vast  Daco-Roman  empire.  This 
empire  was  to  include  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  all  other  countries  where  the  Wallachian 
language  was  wholly  or  partially  spoken,  in¬ 
cluding  Bessarabia,  Bukovina,  Transylvania, 
and  the  Banat  of  Hungary.  The  whole  affair 
was  so  absurd,  from  the  total  want  of  means 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  the  excessive 
unfltness,  both  from  the  character  and  state 
of  culture,  of  the  Wullachians,  peasants  as 
well  as  nobles,  for  a  free  government,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  admixture  of  com¬ 
munism,*  it  would  have  been  of  little  conse¬ 
quence,  at  lefist  in  Transylvania.  Communism, 
in  the  land  of  its  birth,  is  little  better  than 
sentimentalized  robbery ;  when  naturalized 
among  the  brutal  and  savage  Wallacks,  it 
became  plunder  and  extermination.  The 
Wallacks  were  told  that  the  land  belonged 
of  right  to  them,  and  that  the  Hungarians 
were  interlopers,  who  must  be  driven  back 
to  the  steppes  of  Asia,  whence  they  had  is¬ 
sued.  Such  doctrines  6nd  ready  listeners; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  promise  of  the 
division  of  the  land  among  themselves,  on 
the  extermination  of  the  present  possessors, 
was  sufficient  to  raise  a  Wallack  rebellion  in 
Transylvania  against  the  Hungarian  govern- 


*  We  were  aroused  the  other  day  to  see  that  a 
Wallachian  newsiitt]>er,  the  “Bukovina,”  eumplained 
bitterly  “that  the  Transylvanian  Wallacks  were 
unjustly  accused  of  conirounistic  tendencies,  where¬ 
as  they  had  never  attacked  the  property  of  any 
other  class  of  mm,  they  bad  only  taken  tliat  of  the 
noble*.”  As  though  the  poor  nobles,  forsooth,  were 
unworthy  the  very  name  of  men. 
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ment,  in  spite  of  tbe  riglits  and  liberties  which 
that  government  had  so  lately  conferred  on 
them.  Ti)e  Wallack  priests,  with  their  bishop 
Saguna  at  their  head,  held  meetings  of  many 
thousands  at  Bal4sfalva,  where  exciting 
speeches  were  made,  and  plans  of  opposition 
formed.  'I'hese  meetings  were  forbidden  by 
the  royal  commissary,  Baron  Vay  ;  but  the 
commander-in-chief  refused  military  aid  to 
suppress  them,  and  they  were  in  secret  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Saxons  and  the  reactionary 
party  in  Vienna. 

The  revolution  in  Wallachia  was  suppress¬ 
ed  almost  without  a  blow,  and  the  Transyl¬ 
vanian  Wallacks  united  with  the  Saxons,  and 
became  at  once  wonderfully  loyal  and  devoted 
to  the  hou.se  of  Austria. 

After  Austria  had  succeeded  in  putting 
down  the  revolution  in  Italy,  she  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  de¬ 
clare  war  against  Hungary.  Jellachich,  who 
had  been  collecting  a  large  force  in  Croatia, 
was  to  march  toPesth,  while  a  movement  of  a 
similar  kind  was  planned  for  Transylvania. 
For  both  these  purposes  the  instruments  to 
be  employed  were  the  soldiers  of  Border- 
guard,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sreklers,  is  entirely  composed  of  non-Magyar 
races.  Those  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  are 
Sclaves  ;  those  of  the  Banat,  Sclaves  and 
Wallacks,  and  those  of  Transylvania,  except 
theSzeklers,  pure  Wallacks.  Major  Urban, 
of  the  2nd  Wallack  border  regiment,  was 
sent  for  to  Viennsi,  and  received  orders  to 
assume  the  command  of  that  regiment  (the 
colonel  being  superseded),  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  rebellion  against  the  Hungarian  minis¬ 
try,  and  take  the  Wallack  insurrection  under 
his  own  guidance.  He  published  a  procla¬ 
mation,  calling  on  the  Wallacks  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Emperor,  and  summoning 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Na^zod,  the 
head-quarters  of  his  regiment  The  com¬ 
mander-in  chief,  L.  F.  M.  Baron  Puchner, 
disavowed  this  proclamation,  and  declared 
that  Urban  had  acted  v\ithout  his  orders  or 
consent.  Urban,  however,  had  received  his 
orders  from  a  higher  quarter  ;  and  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
communicated  to  such  waverers  as  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

Event  now  crowded  on  event.  Jellachich, 
checked  at  Velenczo,  demanded  a  truce, 
broke  it,  and  retreated  to  Vienna,  where  re¬ 
volution  was  again  rampant.  Orders  were 
now  sent  to  Puchner  to  join  Urban,  and  by 
attacking  Transylvania  on  every  side,  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  Gross 
Wardein  or  Debretzin.  Urban  now  left  his 
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quarters  at  Naszod,  and  took  up  an  advanced 
position,  threatening  the  Szeklerland.  'fhe 
Wallacks  refused  obedience  to  the  Hungarian 
civil’ authorities,  appointed  officers  of  their 
own  choosing,  whom  they  dignified  with  the 
high-sounding  titles  of  prefects  and  tribunes; 
organized  and  armed  the  peasantry,  cut  off 
the  communications  between  different  parts 
of  the  country,  arrested  messengers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  began  to  plunder  the  property  and  the 
l-.ouses  of  the  Hungarians,  seized  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nobles  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
and  carried  them  bound,  and  often  cruelly 
misused,  to  Urban,  or  to  the  Wallack  com¬ 
mittee  at  Balasfalva. 

The  Szeklers  now  rose,  maddened  by  fury 
and  indignation.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
Agyagfalva  on  the  16th  of  October,  50,000 
men,  partly  armed,  were  present,  and  in  spite 
of  all  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  they  insisted 
on  the  whole  body  being  led  against  the 
enemy.  They  first,  however,  published  a 
proclamation  to  the  Wallacks,  inviting  them 
to  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  promising  to 
wait  eight  days  for  its  acceptance.  In  vain : 
outrage  followed  on  outrage.  Hungarian 
villages  were  disarmed  by  the  imperial  troops ; 
and  when  left  in  this  state,  were  given  up  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Wallack  hordes, 
who  murdered  every  person  they  could  get 
hold  of. 

In  the  meantime,  theSzeklers  re-establish¬ 
ed  the  communication  between  the  capital 
and  the  Szeklerland,  while  their  main  body 
remained  encamped  before  Maros  Vasarhely, 
and  they  insisted  on  being  led  against  Urban, 
who  was  some  fifteen  miles  off,  in  the  Saxon 
town  of  Szasz  Regen,  with  a  regiment  of  Wal¬ 
lack  borderers,  and  crowds  of  Wallack  and 
Saxon  insurgents.  He  was  attacked  on  the  30th 
of  October,  and  completely  routed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  undisciplined  bands  of  Szeklers, 
instead  of  pursuing  their  victory,  turned  back 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  prosperous 
town  of  Szasz  Regen,  which  they  plundered 
and  partly  burnt.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  de¬ 
fend  such  excesses,  but  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  what  dreadful  cruellies  they  had  been 
provoked.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  any 
light  matter,  that  some  thousands  of  peaceful 
men  should  be  forced  to  leave  their  homes 
and  occupations,  and  take  up  arms  in  self- 
defence,  because  a  nation,  which  for  800 
years  has  quietly  borne  the  yoke,  and  is  now 
for  the  first  time  granted  freedom  and  equali¬ 
ty,  should  desire  to  dominate  and  tyrannize  in 
its  turn. 

The  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army,  how¬ 
ever,  was  now  approaching  V4s4rh£ly,  under 
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General  Gedeon  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Szeklers  met  tliem  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  They  could  not  stand  against 
the  Austrian  artillery,  and  the  biittle  soon 
ended  in  a  confused  flight ;  Vasarhely  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Wallacks,  and 
partly  burnt  and  plundered.  The  Szeklers 
dispersed,  except  about  2000,  who  remained 
together,  and  retreated  to  the  Harom  Szek, 
a  district  occupying  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  country.  The  rest  returned  to  their 
homes,  many  of  them  a  good  deal  the  richer 
for  their  expedition,  f«jr  few  things  are  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Szekler,  on  which  he  can  lay 
his  hands  whether  the  property  of  friend  or 
foe.  The  defence  of  the  country  was  now 
left  to  some  700  or  800  ilonveds,*  raw  re¬ 
cruits,  two  or  three  troops  or  hussars,  and 
the  national  guard  of  Klausenburg,  against  a 
well-disciplined  army  of  from  15,000  to 
20,000  regular  troops,  and  a  host  of  Wallack 
insurgents  and  Saxon  national  guards,  vari¬ 
ously  reckoned  at  from  50,000  to  100,000 
men. 

The  attempt  was  made,  and  failed.  Gene¬ 
ral  lluldacci,  who  had  been  appoined  com- 
mander  of  the  Hungarian  forces,  thougli  a 
courageous  man,  and  in  many  respects  a  good 
soldier,  proved  quite  imcompeient  to  com¬ 
mand  an  army.  The  Hungarian  troops  were 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Klausenburg,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  greater  number  of  the  liberal 
leaders  and  their  families.  They  retreated  to 
BanlTy  Hunyad,  and  thence  to  Csucsa,  a 
narrow  detile  commanding  the  high  road  to 
Gross  Wardein,  just  on  the  confines  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Transylvania,  where  they  took  up  a 
permanent  position. 

An  ill-conducted  expedition,  on  the  part 
of  the  Hungarian.s,  under  Major  Kalona  and 
Count  Sandor  Teleki,  from  Nagy  iianya,  in 
the  direction  of  Klausenburg,  had  complete¬ 
ly  failed,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  forces 
had  disbanded  and  di-persed  to  their  houses; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  bravery  of  the  Vi¬ 
enna  legion,  their  whole  artillery  and  baggage 
would  have  been  lost.  General  lialdacci,  after 
the  retreat  from  Klausenburg,  h  id  been 
removed  from  the  command,  which  was  then 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Major  Czetz,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  books  now  under  notice.  Czetz, 
a  young  man  of  a  Szekler  family,  scarce 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  military  schools,  and  had  been 
serving  in  the  Austrian  army  as  lieutenant  at 


*  The  name  HonT^J  (from  lion,  fatherland,  and 
vid,  defender)  wm  adnpted.for  the  renter  troope  of 
the  Hungarian  minutr/. 


the  time  the  events  of  March  opened  a  new 
career  to  him.  He  had  been  at  once  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  oflice  of  the  new  ministry  of 
war,  where  he  remained  till  the  war  broke 
out  in  Transylvania,  when  he  was  sent  down 
as  the  head  of  the  genenil  staff  department 
of  that  country.  On  the  retreat  of  the  troops 
from  Klausenburg,  and  the  dismissal  of  Bal- 
dacci.  Major  Czeiz  (except  for  some  twenty- 
four  hours,  during  which  it  wiis  held  by 
Colonel  Riezko)  received  the  command  of 
the  army.  Although  he  was  thus  placed 
over  the  heads  of  officers  his  superiors  in 
rank,  yet  their  want  of  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  position  rendered  his  no¬ 
mination  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  it  w:i3 
readily  asquiesced  in.  Till  the  loth  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  Bern  arrived  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand,  Major  Czetz  was  indefatigable  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  re-organizing  the  dispersed  and 
discouaaged  forces.  Additional  troops  were 
sent  for  from  Hungary.  Extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertions  were  made  for  supplying  food  and 
clothing  to  the  army,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  still  in  their  summer  jackets,  though 
winter  had  already  set  in,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow.  The  army  was  now 
divided  into  three  corps;  the  right,  being 
nnder  Colonel  Riezko,  occupied  Csucsa,  and 
consisted  of  the  11th  and  55th  Honvei 
Iwttalions,  a  weak  troop  of  light  horse  under 
Captain  Perezzi,  and  some  300  national 
guards,  armed  with  lances  and  pitchforks,  and 
a  battery  of  six-pounders.  The  centre  was 
under  Czetz  and  Count  Kelemen  Mikes,  and 
occupied  the  country  about  Zillah  and  ’iSibo  ; 
it  consisted  of  two  battalions  of  regular  in¬ 
fantry,  5050  men,  and  700  hussars,  with 
2100  national  guards,  pretty  well  armed,  and 
10  field  pieces.  The  left  wing  occupied  Naga 
Banya,  and  was  commanded  by  M  ijor  Zjur- 
may,  and  afterwards  by  L.  Colonel  B  iron 
Bjiiffy ;  it  consisted  of  two  battalions  of 
regular  troops,  1900  strong,  the  Vienna 
legion  400,  360  hussars,  and  950  national 
guards,  with  a  battery  of  six-pounders. 
Of  the4e.  Major  Czetz  states,  that  he  could 
not  reckon  more  than  5800  infantry,  and 
1335  cavalry,  with  twenty-four  guns,  as 
tit  for  service  ;  and  this  was  the  army  with 
which  Transylvania  was  to  be  re  conquered  ! 

On  the  15th  of  December,  Bern  arrivetl  at 
Somlyo,  the  he.id  quarters  of  Major  Czetz. 
Let  us  hear  his  description  of  Beni's  appear¬ 
ance,  and  of  the  impression  it  made. 

“  B’m’s  outward  man  is  anything  but  imposing: 
A  rather  short,  but  well  proportion'll  figure,  an 
oval,  Polish  cast  of  countenance,  a  short  snub 
nose,  a  scar  on  the  right  ebeek,  which  had  been 
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left  bjr  a  pistol  sliot,  an  ordinary  month  and  fore-  i 
head,  hia  hair  gray  and  thin,  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
on  which  he  rests  as  be  drags  his  right  leg  with 
its  three  open  wounds,  after  tiim,  and  his,  conse¬ 
quently,  limping  gait, — take  this,  and  cover  it  with 
the  best  Honvi^  uniform  which  came  in  his  way, 
and  you  have  the  portrait  of  Bern,  as  he  fir.-<t  re¬ 
ceive  the  officers  of  the  army  of  Transylvania  at 
Szilagy-Somlyo;  and  in  truth,  under  this  guise, 
none  of  us  had  discovered  the  hero  who  was  to  lead 
us  from  victory  to  victory ;  and  W'ho  with  such 
genius,  was  to  unfold  to  us  the  mysteries  of  the 
art  of  war.  It  required,  indeed,  nothing  less  than 
a  proclamation  from  Kossuth  himself,  before  the 
army  could  be  brought  to  trust  the  well  tried  hero 
of  (istrolenka.  As  Bern,  however,  cast  hia  bright 
searching  eve,  burning  with  the  heavenly  spark 
of  genius,  along  our  ranks,  and  in  comprehensible 
though  very  I’olish  German,  gave  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  in  these  terms: — ‘Gentlemen,  I  require 
the  strictest  obedience, — whoever  disobeys  will  be 
shot  ;  I  know  how  to  reward,  but  I  know  how  to 
punish,  too.  You  may  leave.’  We  all  stood, 
dumb-slruck,  before  the  little  man,  for  we  felt  we 
had  to  do  with  no  ordinary  person,  but  with  a  tried 
soldier,  who  was  not  to  be  trilled  with.” 

It  can  scarcely  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  to  know  something  of  the  pievious 
life  of  one  who  now  played  so  great  a  part. 
Joseph  Bern  was  born  at  Tarnow,  in  Qallicia, 
in  1795,  and  was,  consequently,  at  the  time 
we  are  writing  of,  fifty-three  years  old.  He 
was  descended  of  a  respectable  family  in¬ 
habiting  the  towns  of  Cracow  and  Tarnow, 
and  known  in  Poland  for  nearly  four  centu¬ 
ries.  His  father  was  a  barrister  of  some 
eminence,  and  possessed  landed  property  in 
the  Palatinate  of  Cracow.  Bern  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
was  sent  to  Cracow  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
the  university,  but  the  triumphal  entry  of 
Poniatowsky  in  1809,  after  his  defeat  of  the 
Austrians,  is  said  so  completely  to  have  fas¬ 
cinated  the  young  Pole,  that  his  father  con¬ 
sented  to  his  desire  to  become  a  soldier,  and 
transferred  him  to  the  military  school  at 
Warsaw,  then  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  general,  Pelletier.  Bern  passed  from 
this  school,  where  he  had  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  into  the  artillery,  and  we 
tind  him  at  the  opening  of  the  French  cam¬ 
paign  of  1812,  against  Russia,  as  lieutenant 
in  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  that  of  Macdonald.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  when  Rapp  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  Danzig,  Bern  was  with  him,  and 
remained  there  thirteen  months,  till  the  place 
surrendered.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  all  the  Poles  were  to  have  been 
sent  to  France;  but  the  Russians  violated 
their  promises,  and  Bern,  with  the  rest,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Poland. 
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In  the  year  1815,  when  the  erection  of  the 
Palatinate  of  Warsaw  into  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Polish 
army  out  of  the  remains  of  the  grande  armie 
of  Napoleon  opened  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 
future  to  the  Poles,  Bern  re-entered  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Archduke  Constantine,  to  whom 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  was  entrusted, 
and  whose  petty  tyranny  threw  Poland  at 
last  into  revolution,  was  hardly  the  man 
under  whom  a  spirit  such  as  Bern’s  was 
likely  to  bend  itself. 

Bern  got  into  trouble,  accordingly,  and 
was  suspended  from  active  service.  In  1819, 
however,  he  was  reinstated,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  appointed  professor  in 
the  School  of  Artillery  at  Warsaw.  At  this 
time  Bern  published  a  work  on  the  use  of 
Congreve  rockets,  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  into  the  Polish  artil¬ 
lery.  On  the  publication  of  some  regulations 
regarding  the  militar}’  school,  alike  degrad¬ 
ing  to  the  professors  and  students,  Bern  pro¬ 
tested  warmly,  and,  Bnding  his  protest  un¬ 
heeded,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
incurred  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Constantine.  This  half  idiot  and  half 
madman  now  persecuted,  without  intermis¬ 
sion  the  man  who  had  dared  to  resist  his  wishes. 

From  1820  to  1820,  Bern  was  three  times 
tried  by  court-martial,  was  three  times  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  twice  suspended  from  duty, 
and,  even  after  his  imprisonment  was  over, 
was  sent  to  a  small  town,  Kotzk,  and  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  On 
the  accession  of  the  present  emperor,  Bern 
applied  for  his  discharge  from  the  service, 
which  heat  last  obtained.  He  then  repaired 
to  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Poland,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  work 
on  mechanics,  of  which  only  one  volume, 
“  On  the  Steam  Engine,”  has  been  as  yet 
published. 

The  revolution,  1830,  broke  in  upon  Bern’s 
studies,  and  called  him  once  more  into  active 
life.  He  hastened  to  Warsaw,  received  his 
commission  as  major,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  horse  artillery  in  the  revolutionary 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Iganie,  Bern  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him.  The  ability  with  which  he  employed 
his  sixteen  field  pieces  against  the  forty  guns 
of  the  enemy  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
securing  the  victory,  and  gained  him  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  battle  of  Ostrolenka,  however,  was 
Bern’s  masterpiece,  and  justly  gained  him 
the  title  of  the  hero  of  that  bloody  day.  The 
Polish  army  under  Skrynecki  was  defeated. 
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and  the  Russian  ariny,  80,000  strong,  in 
full  pursuit.  The  Russian  army  had  forced 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  Narewr, 
and  were  crossing  it  in  large  masses,  when 
Bern  galloped  up  with  a  battery  of  horse 
artillery,  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the 
storming  columns,  and  poured  in  such  a 
destructive  fire,  tliat  he  kept  the  whole  army 
in  check  long  enough  to  allow  the  Polish 
forces  to  draw  off  and  retreat  in  order,  when, 
without  this  assisUnce,  their  total  destruction 
was  inevitable. 

Rem,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  soon  after  to  that  of  general,  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  providing  a  supply  of  arms  from 
the  manufactory  of  Warsaw,  and  with  the 
formation  of  an  effective  corps  of  artillery. 
But  the  Polish  struggle  was  approaching  to 
its  close.  Warsaw  was  besieged  by  Paskie- 
witch,  and  Bern  commanded  at  the  tlte  de 
pont  of  Praga.  Much  to  Bern’s  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  city  capitulated,  and,  after  two 
days’  fighting,  the  National  army  evacuated 
the  capital,  upon  which  Bern,  not  trusting 
the  Piussian  amnesty,  took  refuge  in  Prussia, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Paris. 

In  France,  Bern  proposed  to  form  a  Polish 
legion,  which  should  remain  in  the  French 
pay  till  an  opportunity  should  occur  for 
again  attempting  the  liberation  of  Poland. 
But  Louis  Philippe  preferred  expressing  his 
sympathy  by  an  annual  vote  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers,  which  meant  nothing ;  while  Bern  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  French  foreign  legion, 
which  would  have  reduced  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  mere  mercenary  adventurer. 

In  1833  Bern  accepted  service  in  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  army,  on  the  terms  refused  by 
France.  But  he  failed  in  inducing  the  Pol¬ 
ish  refugees  to  follow  him,  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  engagement, 
returned  to  Paris.  At  Bourges  he  was  fired 
at  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enlist  for  this  expedition  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  five  franc  piece  in  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket,  which  turned  the  ball,  his  career 
would  have  ended  here. 

Bern  was  never  inactive.  lie  now  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  an  historical  and  statisti¬ 
cal  work  on  each  of  the  provinces  of  Poland, 
entitled  “  la  Pologne  dans  sens  anciennes 
limites,  drc.,  avec  deux  cartes  geographiques 
et  cinq  tiibleaux  statistiques — lb3G,  Paris.” 
But  his  favorite  scheme  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Polish  polytechnic  school  in  Paris, 
in  which  the  young  Poles  should  receive  a 
scientific  education  fitting  them  for  the  higher 
branches  of  the  military  profession.  This 
school  was  actually  formed ;  but  the  expense 
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I  of  such  an  undertaking  was  far  beyond  the 
!  means  Bern  had  at  his  command ;  and, 
always  a  bad  financier,  he  now  involved 
himself  in  debt,  and  failed  in  his  enterprise. 

After  considerable  opposition,  Bern  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  introducing  into  the  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  Paris  a  system  of  mnemonics  used  in 
Poland,  and  much  improved  by  him ;  and  in 
1842  he  visited  England  with  the  hope  of 
establishing  it  here.  He  succeeded  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  and  it  is  still  used  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  London. 

Bern  again  visited  England  in  1 847.  Weak 
and  emaciated  by  a  wound  received  thirty- 
one  years  before,  he  was  now  so  lame,  that 
he  could  hardly  move,  even  with  crutches. 
When  a  young  man,  a  quarrel  with  a  Polish 
officer  of  artillery  had  ended  in  a  meeting 
with  pistols.  Fortune  gave  the  officer  the 
first  fire ;  and  Bern  fell  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  The  officer  raised  his  hat  and  wished 
him  good  morning.  "Stop,”  cried  Bern, 
"  it’s  my  turn  now ;”  and,  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  he  coolly  took  his  aim  and  sent  a 
ball  through  his  antagonist’s  heart.  Bern’s 
wound,  although  the  ball  had  never  been 
extracted,  did  not,  for  many  years,  prevent 
him  from  following  the  active  life  we  have 
described.  In  Paris,  however,  it  caused  him 
so  much  suffering,  that  he  submitted  to  an 
operation  at  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Dupuytren.  After  an  hour’s  agony,  Dupuy- 
tren  declared  the  ball  was  in  such  a  position, 
imbedded  in  bone,  that  it  required  other  in¬ 
struments  to  extract  it  than  those  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  that  he  must  return 
and  finish  the  operation  the  next  day.  Bern 
told  him  to  do  what  he  liked  with  him  then, 
but  that  he  would  not  hear  of  any  second 
experiment.  On  this,  Dupuytren  said  no.- 
thing  further  could  be  effected,  and  the  ball 
was  left  where  it  was. 

For  some  years  afterward,  the  pain  dimin¬ 
ished,  but  returned  again  with  greater  vio¬ 
lence  in  1840.  Rem  was  now  entirely  with¬ 
out  means  of  support,  broken  down  in  health, 
and  requiring  the  best  surgical  skill,  and 
careful  nursing.  In  this  state  he  presented 
himself  before  Lord  Dudley  Stuart — a  name 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  mention  without  an 
expression  of  admiration  for  the  constancy 
with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  protect 
and  aid  the  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  Poland, 
or  we  may  say  of  freedom. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Polish 
Association  to  afford  assistance  to  any  new 
claimants  ;  but,  thanks  to  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  the  urgent  wants  of  Bern  were 
allowed  to  form  an  exception.  A  poor  pit- 
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tance  was  granted  him  weehly,  and  his 
admission  was  obtained  to  the  hospital  of 
Universitj  College,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Liston.  The  opera¬ 
tion  which  Dupuytren  had  been  attempting 
for  an  hour  and  failed  in,  was  performed  by 
Liston  in  less  than  five  minutes.  But  many 
months  elapsed  before  Bern  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  even  a  second  time,  before 
he  was  dismissed  as  cured. 

While  in  England,  Bern  vis’ted  Birming¬ 
ham  to  inquire  into  the  manufacture  of  arms ; 
for  he  was  always  preparing  for  the  day  he 
still  hoped  to  witness,  when  he  could  again 
fight  for  Poland’s  freedom  ;  and  he  knew 
from --experience  that,  without  good  arms, 
nothing  could  be  done.  He  spent  some 
time  also  at  Oxford,  in  the  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  encouragement  for  his  system  of  mne¬ 
monics  ;  but  those  who  know  the  indifference 
of  our  universities  to  anytliing  beyond  their 
ordinary  routine,  will  not  be  surprised  at  hi.> 
failure.  All  that  is  recollected  of  Bern  in 
Oxford  has  been  condensed  in  a  letter  to  a 
daily  paper  : — “  An  individual  of  that  name 
had  indeed  been  observed  in  the  streets  of 
Oxford  ;  he  was  pale,  thin,  and  emaciated, 
scarcely  five  feet  high,  limping  to  and  fro 
amidst  the  stately  gothic  walls  of  the  col¬ 
leges.” 

In  April,  1848,  Bern  published  “  A  Letter 
from  a  Pole  to  the  Statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  present  Commercial  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Crisis;’  pointing  out  the  injury  in¬ 
flicted  by  Russia  on  British  commerce,  the 
opening  for  our  trade  which  a  free  Poland 
might  offer,  and  the  immense  stores  of  grain 
which  would  insure  us  from  any  future  fear 
of  famine.  He  proposed  the  formation  of 
“An  Association  for  the  Re  establishment  of 
Poland  but,  like  his  other  schemes,  this, 
too,  fell  through,  and  Bern  again  left  Eng¬ 
land  to  try  his  fortune  in  revolutionized 
France.  Of  his  future  adventures  we  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself,  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  from  Tran¬ 
sylvania  ; — 

“  My  Lord, — Many  events  have  taken  place 
since  I  quitted  London.  After  a  stay  of  two 
months  in  Paris,  where  I  kiMcked  at  every  door 
of  the  government,  and  was  answered  only  bv 
vague  observations,  I  returned  to  Gallicia,  my 
native  country,  to  see  into  its  present  state 
There  I  perceived  that  the  clemency  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government  was  but  feigned,  and  that  it 
awaited  only  a  favorable  opportunity  to  crush  again 
the  new  bom  liberty  and  nationality  of  Poland. 

**To  come  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 


state  of  things,  and  with  a  view  to  serve  my 
country,  I  repaired  to  Vienna,  where  1  arrived  a 
few  days  after  the  revolution,  and  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Emperor,  its  result.  Invited  by  the 
National  Guard  of  Vienna,  1  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand  of  that  corps,  which  unfortunately  never 
exceeded  in  number  10,000  men. 

“  How'ever,  the  chances  seemed  to  be  in  our 
favor ;  the  Hungarians  had  beaten  and  put  to 
flight  the  Austrian  troops,  who  sought  for  safety 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

“  If  the  Hungarian  army  had  then  pursued 
them,  we  should  have  completely  destroyed  them, 
and  might  have  tlien  fallen  upon  the  troops  under 
VVindischgratz,  and  beaten  them  also;  in  which 
case  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have 
brought  back  the  Emperor  from  OIniuiz  to  Vien¬ 
na.  The  matter  would  have  been  then  settled 
and  the  constitutional  regime  established.  But 
the  Hungarian  army  was  commanded  by  men 
devoted  to  the  Austrian  camarilla.  The  march 
of  the  army  was  retarded  under  various  pretexts, 
and  thus  time  was  given  to  the  Austrian  forces  to 
concentrate  about  Vienna,  and  to  crush  it  before 
the  attack  had  been  made.  It  was  only  the  day 
when  Vienna,  weakly  defended  by  the  national 
euards,  fell  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  troops,  that  the  Hungarian  army  advanced 
to  Schwocliat.  four  leagues  from  Vienna.  The 
.Austrians  were  enabled  to  bring  up  all  their  forces 
ti>  repulse  the  Hungarians,  who,  having  become 
at  length  aware  of  the  treachery  of  tneir  generals 
and  superior  officers,  drove  them  away  and  ar¬ 
rived,  headed  alone  by  young  officers,  promoted  to 
command  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion 

“Repulsed  by  the  enemy,  the  Hungarian  army 
rc-crossed  the  frontier  and  t(X)k  up  a  position  at 
Preshurg. 

“  I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  quite  Vienna, 
and  to  arrive  in  disguise  at  Preshurg.  Hiving 
ofteretl  my  services  to  the  Hungarian  government, 
the  honor  w.ts  conferred  on  me  of  commanding 
the  army  which  was  to  re-conqiier  Transylvania.” 

The  escape  from  Vienna,  we  believe,  was 
made  in  the  disguise  of  a  coiichman,  after 
lying  two  or  three  days  concealed  within  the 
town  itself.  An  event,  which  Bern  has 
not  mentioned  in  his  letter,  was  again  nearly 
costing  him  his  life.  It  seems  to  be  a  pas¬ 
sion  with  certain  weak-headed  persons  to 
believe  all  undertakings  to  which  their  feel¬ 
ings  lead  them  to  desire  success,  could  only 
have  failed  from  the  treachery  of  those  who 
conducted  them.  A  young  Pole,  persuaded 
that  the  Vienna  revolution  had  been  betrayed 
by  Bern,  entered  his  room  on  his  arrival  at 
Pesth,  presented  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  dis¬ 
charged  it  a  few  inches  from  his  face.  The 
ball  passed  through  his  cheek,  but  caused 
only  a  slight  wound.  The  young  Pole  was 
seized,  and  would  have  been  executed  but 
for  Bern’s  interference.  While  his  wound  was 
healing,  Bern  occupied  himself  with  drawing 
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up  and  publishing  an  account  of  his  life,  to 
show  the  Hunganans  how  little  they  had  U) 
fear  from  treachery  on  his  part,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  December  he  received  his  ap 
pointment  as  commander-in  chief  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

When  Bern  arrived  in  Transylvania,  except 
some  half-dozen  villages  and  a  strong  pass, 
the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants 
— the  Wallacks  and  Saxons — were  hostile  to 
the  Hungarian  cause.  Their  brutal  excesses, 
while  they  had  intimidated  the  Magyar  pop¬ 
ulation,  had  made  them  more  stubborn  in 
their  enmity,  from  the  belief  that  no  pardon 
could  be  granted  to  such  heinous  crimes. 
The  Transylvanian  army,  not  exceeding  in 
numbers  12,500,  and  of  whom  not  more 
than  7,000  were  armed  and  fit  for  service, — 
dicouraged  by  defeat,  mistrustful  of  its  leid- 
ers,  without  clothing,  without  pay,  and  often 
without  food ;  exposed  to  ail  the  hardships 
of  an  early  and  severe  winter  ;  officered 
chiefly  by  men  who  had  never  worn  a  sword 
before  the  last  month  or  two,  and  most  of 
whom  were  very  young ;  almost  without 
cavalry,  and  with  artillerymen  who  had  ne¬ 
ver  fired  a  gun, — was  in  about  as  poor  a 
condition  as  an  army  could  well  be.  The 
Austrians,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  regular 
army  of  at  least  15,000  men,  well  clothed 
and  fed,  led  by  experienced  officers  in  whom 
they  had  full  confidence  ;  furnished  with  fine, 
well  drilled  cavalry,  and  an  ample  corps  of 
artillery  ;  holding  a  strong  fortress,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  abundant  stores  and  supplies  of 
arms.  The  Austrians,  too,  possessed  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  in  a  friendly 
country,  in  Transylvania,  and  possessing  not 
less  than  100,000  armed  peasants  at  their 
disposal,  who,  if  they  were  but  of  little  use 
on  the  field  of  battle,  were  fully  capable  of 
,  impeding  the  communications  of  the  enemy 
— murdering  their  couiiers,  cutting  off  sup¬ 
plies,  acting  as  spies,  and  performing  those 
thousand  other  services  which  a  friendly  pop¬ 
ulation  can  render  to  an  army.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  from  this  time  Bern  had  driven 
the  whole  Austrian  army,  except  the  garrison 
of  Karlsburg,  out  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
10,000  Russians  who  had  been  sent  to  help 
them.  He  had  raised  troops,  and  equipped 
them,  till  his  army  amounted  to  nearly  50,- 
000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  well  armed  ; 
and  he  possessed  cannon  and  ammunition  in 
abundance.  A  manufactory  of  small  arms 
was  established  in  Klausenburg.  His  cle¬ 
mency  had  completely  gained  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  affection  even  of  his  enemies ; 


while  it  had  never  for  a  moment  led  to  sus¬ 
picion  of  him  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  Al¬ 
though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  positively 
adored  by  his  troops,  in  spite  of  his  inability 
to  speak  a  word  to  them  in  a  language  they 
understood.  They  never  spoke  of  him,  or  to 
him,  but  as  "Father  Bern;”  and  yet  the 
Magyar  is  fully  as  jealous  and  distrustful  of 
a  foreigner  even  as  the  Englishman  himself. 
We  have  seen  the  tremendous  defeat  and  loss 
sustained  at  Visakna,  yet  Bern  never  stood 
higher  in  the  affection  of  his  troops  than  after 
that  fatal  battle.  Of  a  sanguine  disposition, 
Bern  often  gave  utterance  to  hopes  and  pro¬ 
mises  which,  in  the  mouth  of  another,  would 
have  been  empty  boastings  ;  in  his  they  were 
but  the  expressions  of  vivid  hope,  supported 
by  the  most  undaunted  resolution,  and  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  powers,  which,  if  it  some¬ 
times  led  him  into  misfortune,  more  frequent¬ 
ly  forced  open  a  path  to  victory. 

How  far  Bern  was  capable  of  handling  a 
great  army,  and  conducting  extensive  and 
combined  manceuvres,  was  a  question  on 
which  he  himself  was  by  no  mean  confident. 
On  some  one’s  saying  how  desirable  it  would 
be  that  the  government  would  intrust  him 
with  the  chief  command  of  the  Hungarian 
army,  he  observed, — "  No !  no  !  A  great 
army  and  skilful  manoeuvring,  that’s*  Dem- 
binski’s  affair.  Give  me  10,000  men  who 
will  never  turn  back,  and  plenty  of  guns — 
that  is  what  I  like.”  We  may  add,  that 
Bern  always  spoke  of  Dembinski  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  and  gladly  acknowledged 
his  superior  qualities  as  a  general.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  that  some  Hungarians,  influenced, 
perhaps,  in  part  by  jealousy  of  foreigners, 
iait  probably  more  by  that  vulgar  prejudice 
which  recognizes  merit  only  in  succes.s,  have 
been  led  to  speak  of  this  gallant  soldier  and 
noble-minded  man  in  terms  injurious  to  him, 
and  anything  but  honorable  to  themselves. 

In  private,  Bern  was  retired  in  his  manners 
and  habits,  silent  in  company,  and  reserved 
in  his  communications,  even  to  those  nearest 
to  him.  To  one  of  his  staff,  who  inquired 
what  was  to  be  done  the  next  day,  Bern  an¬ 
swered, — "  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?”  “  Yes.” 
“  Ah,  so  can  1.”  The  cleverest  spy  could 
never  make  out  any  of  his  movements.  Every 
morning  the  troops  were  paraded  in  march¬ 
ing  order,  and  orders  were  then  first  given 
out.  Sometimes  they  were  to  march  straight 
to  the  field  of  battle ;  at  others,  sent  back  to 
their  quarters,  without  any  one  being  able 
even  to  guess,  beforehand,  which  would 
happen.  Bern  would  overlook  many  faults 
in  favor  of  a  fighing  man,  but  he  never  par- 
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doned  an  officer  who  retreated  unless  he  con¬ 
tested  every  inch  of  the  way.  No  one  near 
him  dared  speak  of  the  possibility  of  retreat¬ 
ing.  His  own  courage  seemed  to  consist  in 
an  absolute  unconsciousness  of  danger  ;  and 
he  was  often  veied  and  disappointed  to  find 
that  all  men  had  not  the  same  feeling.  To 
prisoners,  Bern  was  humane  in  the  highest 
degree.  Every  Austrian  officer  was  gener¬ 
ously  treated  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
secured  them  their  horses  and  private  pro¬ 
perty.  On  entering  Hermannstadt,  Puchner’s 
orders  and  diplomas  were  found,  and  Bern 
immediately  sent  them  to  him  by  two  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  whom,  perhaps  out  of 
gratitude,  the  Austrians  attempted  to  take 
prisoners.  Colonel  Koppet  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  near  Hermannstadt.  When  in  Klausen- 
burg  this  officer  had  distinguished  himself 
from  his  comrades  by  his  delicacy  towards 
the  conquered,  and  the  disgust  he  openly 
showed  towards  the  Wallack  allies  of  Urban. 
Bern  received  him  with  every  mark  of  re¬ 
spect,  and  told  him  he  might  choose  his  own 
place  of  residence.  He  allowed  him  even  to 
go  to  his  family,  who  were  in  the  Austrian 
fortress  of  Zemesvar.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that 
this  officer  broke  his  parole,  again  took  up 
arms  against  the  Hungarians,  and  re-entered 
Transylvania  with  the  Russians,  as  a  general 
in  the  Austrian  service.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  Imperial  officers  misused 
the  leniency  of  the  Hungarians.  We  believe 
they  argued  that  it  was  no  breach  of  honor 
not  to  observe  their  parole  when  given  to  a 
rebel.  We  leave  our  readers  to  characterize 
this  sophistry  as  it  deserves. 

Bern,  although  shy  and  reserved,  was  the 
most  gallant  of  men  in  his  deference  to  fe¬ 
males.  Lady  Horatio  Weston,  the  wife  of  an 
Englishman  in  the  Austrian  service,  had  been 
placed  b}’  her  husbiind,  for  safety,  in  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Karlsburg,  and  on  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians  from  Kronstadt,  of  course  he  had 
followed  the  army,  while  she  was  left  l>ehind. 
At  Captain  Weston’s  request,  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn,  our  consul-general  at  Bucharest,  sent 
his  servant  with  a  letter,  to  request  Bern  to 
allow  him  to  enter  Karlsburg,and  bring  Lady 
Horatio  away.  Bern  not  only  complied,  but 
sent  up  his  own  carriage,  paid  her  every  at¬ 
tention  in  his  power,  and  appointed  an  officer 
of  hussars,  Baron  losika,  to  escort  her  to  the 
frontier.  To  the  widow  of  the  Austrian  Major 
St.  Quentin,  who  was  in  Klausenburg,  Bern 
not  only  gave  passports  to  enable  her  to  leave 
the  country,  but  requested  her  to  make  use 
of  his  purse  to  any  extent  she  might  require. 
To  the  wfdow  of  Count  Mikes,  his  letter  of 
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condolence  was  a  most  beautiful  and  touch* 
ing  proof  of  his  kindness  of  heart  and  delicacy 
of  feeling. 

Nor  did  such  qualities,  united  to  his  heroic 
courage,  and  crowned  by  the  halo  of  success, 
(which  we  fear  has  always  something  to  do 
with  the  matter,)  fail  to  win  him  the  hearts 
of  the  ladies  of  Transylvania.  After  the 
taking  of  Hermannstadt,  they  presented  him 
with  a  beautiful  Turkish  sabre,  formerly  worn 
by  Prince  Rachotszy,  worked  splendid  hous¬ 
ings  for  his  steed,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
f^tes  and  speeches.  At  the  same  time  they 
presented  to  Baron  Kemeny  a  richly  orna¬ 
mented  buzogany, or  antique  sUiffof  command, 
which  had  l^n  once  used  by  his  ancestor, 
Prince  Kemeny,  and  bore  his  name  on  the 
handle,  with  the  date  1640. 

Those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  Bern’s  political  opinions  say,  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  liberty  and  monarchy,  by  no 
means  a  lover  of  republics,  whether  soci^  or 
democratic.  His  guiding  star  was,  as  it  ought 
have  been,  Poland  and  her  restoration  ;  and 
in  the  freedom  of  Hungary  he  thought  he 
saw  hopes  for  Poland’s  emancipation.  It 
was  the  fretdum  of  Poland,  however,  tliat  he 
wished,  and  not  that  Pansclavism, — that 
union  of  all  the  Sclaves, — which,  for  the  hope 
of  achieving  greatness,  and  revenging  them¬ 
selves  on  Germany,  would  consent  to  submit 
even  to  the  Russian  yoke. 

Like  many  successful  and  self-confiding 
soldiers,  Bern  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
civilians,  at  least  where  they  interfered  with 
military  matters.  When  he  first  arrived  in 
Transylvania,  a  commissary  had  been  sent 
down  to  organize  and  govern  the  country,  as 
Bern  conquered  it.  It  hud  been  the  intention 
of  this  gentleman  to  accompany  Bern  :  per¬ 
haps  he  had  hoped  to  advise,  and  in  some  de¬ 
gree  control  his  movements.  Bern  soon  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  his  presence  was  not  desired  ; 
and  when  he  retired  to  Klausenburg,  he  found 
little  was  left  for  him  but  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Bern,  and  find  money  to  pay  his  soldiers. 
Nor  was  this  latter  task  an  easy  one,  for  never 
was  a  general  so  liberal  to  his  troops,  both 
officers  and  privates,  ns  Bern.  Every  battle 
gained,  every  town  taken,  was  an  occasion 
for  a  month’s  extra  pay,  and  abundant  pro¬ 
motions.  Kossuth  often  complained  of  th'is 
extravagance,  and  declared  that  if  he  had  many 
such  armies  and  generals  as  those  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  he  should  require  twice  as  many  bank¬ 
note  presses  to  satisfy  them.  His  own  pay 
Bern  never  drew.  He  used  to  give  orders  on 
the  chest  for  the  small  sums  necessary  for  his 
kitchen  or  bis  immediate  personal  use,  but  of 
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the  rest  he  never  touched  a  farthing,  and  left 
the  country  as  poor  as  he  had  entered  it, 
though  millions  passed  through  his  hands. 

Bern’s  greatest  outbreak  against  the  civil 
power,  however,  was  on  his  return  from  the 
Bavat,  in  June.  He  found  that  the  amnesty, 
which  he  had  granted  for  all  political  offences 
committed  by  Saxons  or  Wallacks,  had  not 
been  observed,  and  that  a  Lutheran  clergy¬ 
man,  Roth,  who  had  been  very  active  in 
stirring  up  the  Saxons,  and  had  conhscated 
and  sold  by  auction  the  property  of  many 
Hungarians,  had  been  condemn^  to  death 
and  shot.  He  at  once  published  a  procla¬ 
mation,  annulling  all  criminal  courts,  de¬ 
claring  the  power  of  the  government  com¬ 
missioners  at  an  end,  and  placing  the  country 
under  military  rule.  In  private  he  declared, 
that  if  he  could  catch  the  commissary  who 
had  executed  Roth,  he  would  hang  him  on 
the  spot.  Public  feeling  was  so  stronly  in 
Bern’s  favor,  that  no  one  resisted  this  arbi¬ 
trary  proceeding,  and  the  government  did  not 
venture  even  to  oppose  him  openly.  His 
policy  in  this  matter  was  as  wise  as  it  was 
determined. 

And  now  the  war  in  Hungary  is  over.  Tlie 
heroism  of  her  sons  has  served  only  to  fatten 
her  fields  with  blood.  Russia  has  thrown 


her  weight  into  the  scale,  and  Hungry  has 
fallen.  Bern  has  sought  other  lands,  in  which 
to  exercise  his  genius,  and  struggle  against 
the  oppressors  of  Poland, — and  that  the  day 
will  come  when  Russia  and  Turkey  must 
again  measure  their  strength,  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  It  is  a  question  only  of  time. 
This  short  narrative  of  his  first  campaign  in 
Transylvania  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  what  part  '*  Father  Bern”  is  like¬ 
ly  to  play  when  that  day  arrives. 

So  ended  our  paper  as  sent  to  the  printer ; 
but  while  passing  through  the  press  the  re¬ 
port  comes  that  Bern  has  expired  at  Aleppo, 
and  been  interred  there  with  full  miliury 
honors.  The  condition  on  which  he  entered 
the  Turkish  army  suggests  that,  in  his  case, 
religion  had  never  been  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
viction.  On  that  subject  he  has  gone  to  his 
account ; — we  have  had  to  do  with  him  as  a 
man,  a  patriot,  and  a  soldier ;  and  with  his 
personal  history,  not  only  on  these  grounds, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  with  which  his 
name  is  so  honorably  associated.  A  slight 
fever,  and  carelessness  of  medical  advice, 
were  the  causes  of  his  death.  The  sultan, 
we  are  told,  laments  his  decease  as  a  heavy 
'  loss. 


Fr«a  lb*  Wadaiailar  Raviaw. 

OEHLENSC  II  LAGER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Thk  value  of  autobiography  is,  we  believe, 
a  point  generally  conceded.  We  can  hardly, 
indeed,  conceive  a  case  in  which  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  would  be  entirely  worthless,  unless 
where  it  was  false,  and  therefore  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  no  autobiography  at  all,  bat  a  foolish 
fiction ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  subject  of  it  should  have  attained  or  de¬ 
served  a  distinguished  place  in  any  depart¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  point  of  view,  indeed,  in 
which  we  should  rather  prefer  that  of  one 
who  had  never  risen  above  mediocrity.  If 
we  wished  to  inquire  into  the  spirit  and 

*  Meine  Lebent  Erinurmingen.  (Recollections 
of  mj  Life.)  Ein  Nachlatt,  von  Adam  Oehlen- 
shclager.  Leipsig:  C.  B.  Lorck,  1850.  London: 
Willmms  and  Norgate. 


social  character  of  any  particular  period,  we 
should  not  think  so  much  of  studying  the 
life  of  a  genius,  who  is  always  more  or  less 
tui  generis, — who  subdues  antagonist  forces 
to  his  individual  being,  fuses  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  stamps  them  with  his  own 
burning  impression, — as  that  of  the  most 
thoroughly  common-place  individual  that 
could  be  found — tlie  one  in  whom  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  age  acted  merely  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  general  laws  of  human  nature, 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  by  anything 
peculiar  to  himself.  What  a  convenient 
standard  such  a  one  would  offer  for  estimat¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  influences 
of  the  age  on  the  bulk  of  mankind  ! 

The  genius,  it  is  true,  in  the  succeeding 
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age,  takes  his  place  among  the  efficient  causes 
on  \7hich  social  character  depends.  Each 
has  its  use ;  but  the  life  of  the  mere  average 
man  has,  at  all  events,  the  value  of  greater 
rarity,  for  such  a  one  is  very  seldom  written. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  an  individual,  like 
our  well-beloved  Samuel  Pepys,  Clerk  of  the 
Navy,  is,  fortunately  for  us,  blinded  to  his- 
own  meanness  and  insignificance ;  and  sitting 
down  to  record  his  small  sayings  and  doings, 
his  love  of  luxurious  viands  and  fine  clothes, 
his  profound  insensibility  to  all  but  the  lowest 
motives,  and  his  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
moral  principles,  throws  a  light  upon  the 
character  of  his  age,  that  we  should  look  for 
in  vain  from  the  lives  of  a  Locke  or  a  Milton. 
But  such  chroniclers  as  Pepys  are  few  and 
far  between ;  and  biographies  seldom  come 
before  us,  the  subject  of  which  neither  rises 
above,  nor  falls  below,  the  convenient  level 
of  flat  mediocrity.  The  majority  hold  some 
intermediate  station  between  the  two  classes 
we  have  indicated,  tending  sometimes  a  little 
to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  so 
that  it  often  requires  some  skill  in  analysis  to 
trace  accurately  what  belongs  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  what  to  the  individual. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a  man  occupying 
so  high  a  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country 
as  Oehlenschlager,  would  be  found  to  belong 
wholly  to  the  nobler  class,  but  the  account 
of  bis  “life,  character,  and  behavior,”  will, 
we  think,  scarcely  bear  this  supposition  out. 
We  find  little  in  it  to  indicate  that  it  is  the 
life-record  of  a  poet — the  man  and  his  works 
seem  to  stand  wholly  apart.  We  find  no 
struggles  with  the  deepest  problems  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  none  of  that  power  of  insight  into  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  common  things, 
which,  like  the  sunbeam,  can  turn  even  the 
dust  to  glory.  Much  of  what  is  best  worth 
giving  also  was  contained  in  a  sketch  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  collected  works,  published  at 
Breslau  twenty  years  ago;  and  in  what  is 
here,  we  find  page  after  page  of  random  col¬ 
lections  of  those  mere  straws  that  float  down 
the  stream  of  memory,  and  which  may  often 
just  as  well  be  suffered  to  find  their  way 
quietly  to  the  ocean.  Although,  however, 
we  cannot  deny  having  experienced  some¬ 
thing  like  disappointment  that  the  personal 
character  of  one  who  is  admitted  to  be  the 
greatest  dramatic  poet  his  country  has  pro¬ 
duced,  should  rise  little,  if  at  all,  above  the 
ordinary  level, — we  find  in  this,  as  in  all 
faithful  autobiographies,  matter  of  great 
interest. 

Oehlenschlager  was  horn  in  1778,  in  a 
suburb  of  Copenhagen,  called  the  Wester- 
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brucke,  leading  to  the  royal  castle  of  Fried- 
richsberg,  in  which,  about  a  year  after,  his 
father  obtained  some  humble,  but  not  menial 
appointment,  and  where,  consequently,  his 
childhood  was  passed.  The  circumstances 
that  surrounded  his  infancy  were  of  a  nature 
far  from  unfavorable  to  a  poetic  organization. 
The  family  lived  in  a  quiet,  regular,  and 
frugal  manner, — was,  indeed,  apparently,  very 
poor,  yet  the  senses  and  imagination  of  the 
child  were  early  familiarized  with  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  and  art  in  the  palace  and  its 
environs — painting,  music,  stately  gardens — 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  the  free  range, 
and  while  it  was  removed  from  the  narrow¬ 
ing  and  depressing  accompaniments  of  pov¬ 
erty,  was  equally  out  of  danger  of  the  cor¬ 
rupting  influences  of  wealth.  The  father  of 
Oehlenschlager  was  not,  as  has  been  some¬ 
times  stated,  governor  of  the  castle,  but  only 
Schloss-verwalter,  or  steward.  What  may 
be  the  precise  duties  of  this  office  we  know 
not,  but  it  is  evident  it  carried  with  it  no 
dignity,  and  but  little  emolument.  We  will 
select  a  few  extract^,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  life  at  this  period. 

“  In  the  South  Field,  laid  out  by  Voigh,  I  had 
daily  before  my  eyea  a  picture  of  the  English 
natural  style  of  landscape  gardening;  in  the  old 
garden  that  of  the  French  formal  regularity ;  and 
between  both  the  Italian  palace,  full  of  fine  rooms 
and  beautiful  pictures.  My  environment  was  in 
summer  and  winter  as  various  as  nature  herself. 
In  summer  the  place  swarmed  with  people,  and 
with  gayly-dressed  ladies ;  the  whole  court  was 
present,  and  every  Sunday  we  children  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  beautiful  military  and  table 
music.  From  a  gallery  we  could  see  the  royal 
party  seated  at  dinner.  The  South  Field  was  at 
these  times  seldom  visited,  as  it  was  reserved  for 
the  court :  but  my  father  had  a  key,  and  I  and  my 
sister  made  many  of  our  acquaintances  happy  by 
taking  them  in  to  walk  with  us  there.  It  was  as 
silent  and  solitary  there  as  if  it  had  been  forty 
miles  from  the  town.  VV'e  used  to  visit  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  House,  as  it  was  called,  where  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  nature  was  deceptively  imitated  on  a  small 
scale,  to  see  the  hermit  in  his  cell;  tlie  grotto  with 
its  crystals  and  minerals  like  an  enchanted  cave ; 
the  Chinese  pleasure-house  with  its  shell  work, 
mirrors,  gaudy  pictures  of  mandarins  and  club¬ 
footed  ladies,  and  the  bell  on  the  roof,  which  shook 
and  rang  in  the  wind.  Once  in  the  summer  we 
used  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Zoological 
Garden,  along  the  beautiful  strand,  or  by  Orurup, 
where  the  ancient  beeches  invited  us  to  rest  be¬ 
neath  their  shade,  and  consume  the  provisions  we 
had  brought  with  us.  There  we  sat  on  the  grass, 
and  looked  on  at  the  rope-dancers  and  tumblers, 
and  cut  our  names  on  the  trunks  of  the  beeches, 
where  they  may  still  be  read. 

‘*Late  in  the  autumn  the  royal  family  used  to 
return  to  the  city,  and  tlien  the  scene  waa  entirely 
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changed.  No  more  music,  no  more  promenades, 
but  the  whole  palace  and  gardens  full  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  busily  at  work.  I  rambled  about 
among  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  and  iiphol* 
sterora,  and  even  ventured  to  accompany  the 
lumbers  out  upon  the  roof.  And  as  in  summer 
admired  the  elegant  life  of  the  great  world,  so  I 
now  watched  with  interest  all  the  ways  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  workmen,  and  saw  the  gardeners 
graft,  and  plant,  and  sow. 

“  When  the  actual  winter  came,  we  were  left 
alone  in  the  castle  with  no  other  company  than 
two  watchmen  and  two  great  yellow  dogs.  The 
whole  palace  belonged  to  us  then,  and  I  walked 
freely  into  the  royal  a|>artments,  contemplated  the 
pictures,  and  employed  myself  in  building  castles 
in  the  air.  When  the  weather  was  fine  my  father 
allowed  me  to  go  to  the  town  to  fetch  books  from 
the  circulating  library ;  and  I  used  to  return  in  the 
twilight  with  six  books  tied  up  in  a  blue  handker¬ 
chief,  and  slung  on  a  stick  over  my  shoulder. 
Then,  when  we  had  had  tea,  and  the  lights  were 
put  on  the  table,  we  cared  little  for  rain,  or  snow, 
or  storm.  My  father  sat  in  his  great  arm-chair, 
with  the  little  dog  on  his  dressing-gown,  and  read 
aloud  ;  or  1  read  to  myself,  and  followed  Albert 
and  Julius,  or  Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  desert 
island,  revelled  in  fairy  land  with  Aladdin,  or 
amused  myself  with  Tom  Jones,  or  laughed  over 
Siegfried  of  Lindenberg.  Most  of  Halberg’s  come¬ 
dies  I  knew  nearly  by  heart.  ***** 

“  My  childhood  was,  however,  not  wholly  passed 
on  a  bed  of  roses,  for  my  parents  were  poor,  and 
troubled  by  many  cares  for  subsistence.  Besides 
this,  my  youngest  sister,  Christine,  had  been  born 
with  a  watery  head,  and  before  she  died,  lay  for 
five  years  in  the  cradle,  with  a  body  like  that  of 
a  new-born  infant,  and  a  head  larger  than  that  of 
a  grown  person.  This  great  misfortune  threw 
my  mother  into  deep  melancholy,  and  she  was 
ultimately  lost  to  us  all  and  to  herself.  But  the 
elastic  spirit  of  childlaxid  bore  me  up,  and  1  took 
refuge  from  what  was  painful  and  oppressive  in 
the  beautiful,  giving  my.self  up  to  dreams  in  which 
the  poetical  buds  of  my  fancy  germinated.  The 
magnificent  castle,  and  the  pure,  healthy  air  that 
surrounded  it,  the  prospect  from  the  hill,  the  gay 
throng  of  people  in  the  pleasant  gardens,  the  ro¬ 
mantic  solitude  of  the  silent  gloomy  South  Field, 
the  architecture  and  paintings,  delighted  me.  'The 
pictures  were  my  daily  study.  The  beautiful 
Italian  women  in  the  smaller  gallery  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  heart ;  the  Romati  woman  in 
the  peasant's  dress,  who  is  sitting  sewing  ;  the 
beauty  returning  from  the  ma-sqiierade,  with  her 
mask  under  the  pretty  hat ;  tlie  blonde,  with  the 
purple  bodice;  the  fair  one  with  the  handkerchief 
on  her  head,  and  her  slender  form  confined  by  a 
robe  of  green  silk ;  and  so  forth.  As  a  contrast 
to  tliese,  was  to  be  seen  Gustavus  Adolphus,  with 
his  rough,  honest,  chivalrous  face,  and  on  the 
ceilings  the  gods  of  Greece — Juno  with  her  doves, 
Venus,  Thetis,  Neptune,  Jupiter.  There  flew 
dark  Hatred  with  her  torches  before  the  face  of 
Peace.  Lorenien’s  fine  copy  of  one  of  Rubens’ 
masterpieces,  in  which  the  Woman  Uken  in  Adul¬ 
tery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who  says,  ‘  Whosoever 


is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  cast  the  first 
Slone,’  made  a  particular  impression  on  me,  and 
dues  so  still.” 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  position 
in  a  royal  household  would  bring  with  it 
some  tendency  to  what  has  been  expressively 
denominated  flunkeyism ;  a  few  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  incidentally  mentioned, 
will,  we  think,  serve  to  contradict  this  sup¬ 
position.  On  one  occasion,  Oehlenschlager, 
when  three  or  four  years  old,  had  been  bitten 
by  a  large  dog  that  was  chained  in  one  of 
the  court-yards.  His  mother,  as  soon  as  she 
had  washed  the  wound,  went  to  the  sentinel, 
and  desired  him  to  shoot  the  animal  imme¬ 
diately.  “  Good  heavens,  ma’am !”  was  the 
answer,  “  it’s  the  king’s  dog — a  present  from 
some  grand  gentleman — I  could  not  venture 
to  do  it.”  “Shoot  the  dog  directly,”  re¬ 
peated  the  mother,  “  he  might  go  mad  ;  and 
I  must  provide  for  the  safety  of  my  child — 
a  child  is  surely  of  more  value  than  a  dog; 
1  take  on  myself  all  the  responsibility.”  The 
animal  was  destroyed  accordingly;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  liberty  assumed  by 
the  mother  was  ever  taken  amiss  by  the 
“august  personage”  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Again,  the  finely-dressed  pages,  who  had 
a  school  in  the  castle,  and  who  used  to  pass 
by  the  Oehlenschlugers’  apartments  every 
day,  on  their  way  to  the  royal  table,  iu 
splendid  scarlet  uniforms,  with  gold  tassels 
and  white  silk  stockings,  of  course  attracted 
Ids  childish  admiration;  but  a  certain  haught¬ 
iness  of  deportment,  implying  consciousness 
of  superior  rank,  repelled  him  iu  an  equal 
degree.  “  I  never  could  endure  these  airs,” 
he  says ;  “  they  drove  me  wild,  till  I  learned 
first  to  treat  them  with  scorn,  and  then,  in 
riper  yearn,  with  Christian  patience.’’  His 
mother  told  him  he  might  play  with  these 
gay  pages  if  he  liked.  “But  can  I  say  thoH 
to  them,  like  other  boys?”  asked  Adam. 
“  No;  that  would  not  be  proper.”  “Then  I 
won’t  play  with  them,”  One  day,  however, 

^  one  of  the  pages  stopped  to  admire  the 
Oehlensehlagers  garden,  and  asked  whether 
he  might  come  in.  Adam  invited  him  to 
enter,  and  did  the  honors  with  great  polite¬ 
ness,  till  the  youth  began  to  boast  of  the 
splendors  of  his  paternal  home,  and  to  give 
young  Oehlenschlager  to  understand  that  he 
considered  him  as  an  inferior.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  Adam  treated  his 
noble  visitor  to  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
street,  is  called  “something  for  yourself.” 
The  uext  day  the  eldest  page  came  in  full 
stat«  to  complain;  but  whenOehleuschlager’s 
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father  heard  that  the  blow  had  been  given 
by  Adam  in  return  for  impertinence  on  the 
part  of  the  young  noble,  he  refused  to  inter¬ 
fere.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  though 
brought  up  in  the  palace  of  a  despotic  mon¬ 
arch,  Adam  was  in  no  particular  danger  of 
imbibing  a  spirit  of  servility. 

As  dates  are  not  very  accurately  noted, 
we  do  not  know  at  what  period  the  poet 
entered  the  second  age  of  man,  namely,  that 
of  the  school-boy.  His  debut  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  groves  was  made  at  a  school  kept  by 
the  sexton — “a  school  for  street- boys,”  of 
which  there  were  several  in  Fried richsberg. 
Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  an 
opposite  condition  of  life  from  that  which 
came  under  his  observation  in  the  palace. 
The  boys  used  to  come  in  rags  and  patches, 
with  wooden  shoes;  the  floor  of  the  school¬ 
room  was  the  bare  earth,  and  the  benches 
and  tables  were  of  the  kind  seen  in  the  lowest 
ale-houses.  Oehlenschliiger’s  own  seat  was 
upon  a  shutter,  and  as  it  happened  to  be 
near  the  stove,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  amuse  himself  during  school 
hours  by  melting  the  snow  he  bad  brought 
in  his  pockets,  while  the  first  boy  of  this  free- 
and-easy  seat  of  learning  occupied  his  leisure 
by  cutting  grooves  in  the  tables,  with  a  spout 
at  the  side,  and  pouring  beer  into  them, 
which  was  imbibed  by  the  poorer  lads,  who 
kept  their  mouths  applied  to  the  spouts ;  the 
master  or  his  assistant  stalking  about  majes¬ 
tically  in  their  night-caps,  with  long  clay 
pipes  in  their  mouths. 

Oehlenschlager’s  own  appearance  at  this 
time  was  such  as  to  excite  considerable  mer¬ 
riment  in  this  little  world.  Among  other 
expedients  for  saving  money,  his  parents 
had  purchased  some  old  clothes,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  royal  family,  from  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  wardrobe,  and  these  were  manu¬ 
factured  into  habiliments  for  Adam.  He  was 
a  tali  lad,  and  rose  above  most  of  his  class- 
fellows  "like  Munster  tower  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  houses;”  and  he  was  attired  in  an 
old  red  coat  that  had  belonged  to  the  crown 
prince,  the  king’s  stiff  boots,  and  trowsers  of 
a  fine  green  color,  made  out-of  the  cashiered 
covering  of  a  billiard-table.  This  striking 
costume  did  not,  of  course,  pass  without  ob¬ 
servation  from  his  schoolfellows ;  and  to  their 
remarks,  as  it  was  not  easy  to  vindicate  the 
fashion  of  his  garments,  Adam  had  seldom 
any  answer  ready  but  a  cuff.  Ultimately, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way 
to  peace. 

At  certain  periods  a  school  examination 
was  held  by  the  bishop,  or  some  inferior  dig- 
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nitary,  on  which  occasion,  a  prompter  stood 
behind  the  boys  to  whisper  the  expected 
answer  to  the  questions. 

Oehlenschlager  was  twelve  years  old  be¬ 
fore  he  began  to  receive  anything  like  regular 
instruction.  At  this  time  a  friend  of  his 
father’s  obtained  for  him  a  presentation  to  a 
school  in  Copenhagen,  and  here  in  the  capital 
was  first  awakened  the  theatrical  taste  which 
had  such  great  influence  on  his  future  life. 
Walking  home  one  evening  from  some  lecture 
with  the  person  with  whom  he  boarded,  and 
an  acquaintance,  a  ship’s  captain,  past  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  the  latter  expressed,  in 
a  careless,  nonchalante  manner,  his  intention 
to  go  to  the  play,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  his 
companions,  disappeared  through  the  door, 
from  which  came  a  gleam  of  magic  radiance, 
leaving  the  young  poet  vainly  fixing  a  longing 
lingering  gaze  on  that  blissful  portal,  like  the 
Peri  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  Soon  after 
this  he  began  to  write  plays  himself ;  and, 
during  his  holidays,  performed  them  in  a 
great  dining-room  of  the  castle  of  Fried- 
richsberg,  with  the  assistance  of  his  sister  and 
a  schoolfellow;  the  spectators,  when  there 
were  any,  being  seated  at  the  further  end. 

An  anecdote  connected  with  these  per¬ 
formances  may  be  offered  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  phrenologists.  One  of  the  actors,  a 
boy  who  played  a  tragic  father,  and,  attired 
in  an  old  wig,  looked  extremely  imposing, 
was  seldom  perfect  in  his  part,  but  by  way 
of  compensation,  could  say  all  the  sts^e  di¬ 
rections  without  missing  a  word.  During  the 
representation  of  a  very  affecting  drama,  his 
memory  suddenly  fail^  him  in  a  pathetic 
scene,  where  his  daughter  had  fallen  into  a 
swoon,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  so¬ 
lemnly  repeated  the  direction  “in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  other  characters  assut  her,  and  bring 
her  to  herself,"  and  walked  off.  A  comrade, 
however,  of  the  poet,  who  was  standing  at 
the  side,  indignant  at  the  effect  of  the  scene 
being  thus  marred,  administered  to  the  for¬ 
getful  actor,  as  he  made  his  exit,  a  violent 
thump  on  the  back,  that  not  only  sent  him 
on  the  stage  again,  but  suddenly  restored  his 
recollection.  The  missing  speech  was  recov¬ 
ered,  and  tbe  scene  went  off  with  its  accus¬ 
tomed  eclat, 

Oehlenschlager  received,  of  course,  some 
compliments  on  his  dramatic  talents.  His 
tutor,  Edward  Storm,  who  had  himself  a 
small  reputation  as  a  poet,  declared  half  jest¬ 
ingly,  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  second  Mo- 
liere ;  but  another  auditor,  one  of  those,  we 
presume,  whom,  as  somebody  says,  we  may 
know  to  be  our  true  friends  by  their  always 
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saying  things  we  don’t  like  to  hear,  told  him 
he  must  not  fancy  himself  a  genius  because 
he  could  make  verses,  and  that  though  he 
might  make  a  tolerable  man  of  business,  he 
would  certainly  never  be  a  poet ;  an  opinion 
which  caused  Oehlenschlager  “  to  clench  his 
6st  in  his  breeches  pocket.”  Tliis  is  one 
instance  of  that  extreme  susceptibility  to 
opinion — a  failing  commonly  attendant  on  a 
poetical  temperament,  and  called  by  the 
enemy  egregious  vanity,  of  which  Oehlen¬ 
schlager  afterwards  showed  other  and  more 
striking  examples. 

Not  to  exceed  our  limits,  we  must  pass 
over  the  remainder  of  the  school  days  of  our 
hero,  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  years  during 
which  he  labored,  not  very  perseveringly,  nor 
very  successfully,  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  enable  him  to 
enter  what  is  called  a  learned  profession,  and 
shift  the  scene  to  his  nineteenth  year,  when 
we  find  him  a  member  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
of  Copenhagen,  and  thus,  at  what  would 
once  have  appeared  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity.  But,  as  it  mostly  happens  in  such 
cases,  ’twas  distance  lent  enchantment  to 
the  view;”  and  the  theatre  viewed  from  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  wore  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  which  it  presented  from  before  the 
curtain.  A  previous  acquaintance  with  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  actors  too,  had,  even  before  his 
entry  within  the  charmed  circle,  pretty  ef¬ 
fectually  disenchanted  him ;  and  his  choice 
of  the  stage,  as  a  profession,  was  in  a  great 
measure,  that  which  is  traditionally  known 
as  “Hobson’s,”  no  other  means  of  gaining 
his  livelihood  being  within  his  reach.  It 
does  not  appear,  we  may  add,  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  was  attended  with  anything  like  the 
Siime  amount  of  discredit  that  is  attached  to 
it  in  England  and  France.  Possibly  a 
*‘grande  pension,"  which  he  entertained  at 
the  time  for  a  young  lady,  who  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  play-going  public  of  the 
city,  may  have  contributed  also  to  this  result. 
He  had  begun,  he  says,  to  find  the  beautiful 
Italian  ladies  in  the  palace  picture-gallery 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  and  having  one  day 
heard  it  said,  that  “anybody  might  fall  in 
love  with  an  actress,”  he  did  not  wait  to  be 
told  twice,  but  fell  in  love  instantly  with  the 
fair  Maria  Smidt.  We  hear,  however,  no 
further  mention  of  Maria;  and  as  her  admirer 
did  not  meet  with  any  great  success  as  an 
actor,  it  was  not  long  l^fore  he  began  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to  es¬ 
cape  from  a  way  of  life  in  which  he  found 
but  little  attraction  or  advantage.  This  wish 
was  strengthened  by  his  acquaintance  with 


the  celebrated  brothers  Oersted,  from  whom 
he  gained  a  higher  idea  of  a  studious  life 
than  he  bad  hitherto  formed. 

“  The  brotliers  (grated  lived  in  a  very  retired 
manner.  The  first  winter  I  knew  them,  they  used 
to  go  about  in  long  mantles  that  hung  down  to 
their  heels,  and  so  closely  linked  together,  arm-in¬ 
arm,  that  they  looked  like  a  pair  of  twins  growing 
together.  But  they  outshone  like  Dioscuri  all  the 
rest  of  the  students,  and  the  fruits  of  their  talents 
and  their  industry  soon  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
prize  treatises  and  gold  medals.  1  visited  them 
often  in  Elder’s  cottage,  and  how  different  was 
the  society  I  now  got  into  from  that  to  which  I 
had  been  accumstomed.  It  was  no  more  the  pleas¬ 
ant  Friedrichsberg,  the  merry  theatre,  the  jovial 
dinner  and  supper  parties.  The  Oersteds  sat 
alone,  and  studied  as  in  a  monk’s  cell.  Here  first 
I  learned  to  know  the  meaning  of  earnest,  loving 
devotion  to  science,  and  a  deep  and  melancholy 
feeling  seized  me.  I  had  |i  strong  consciousness 
that  I  was  born  for  a  true  son  of  the  Muses,  yet 
I  was  merely  idling  about  and  doing  nothing. 
Rosing  (the  principle  actor  of  the  Copenhagen 
theatre)  was  indeed  convinced  that  1  should  make 
a  figure  as  an  actor,  but  few  were  of  his  opinion; 
and  even  if  I  did,  I  was  weary  of  this  life,  and  of 
this  art,  which  depends  so  much  on  what  is  ex¬ 
traneous.  My  nature  required  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  higher  sphere.  I  felt  within  me  a  capacity 
not  yet  developed,  for  which  reason  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  used  to  call  me,  in  mockery,  ‘  the  man  with 
the  hidden  tvlents.’  But  what  could  I  do.’  For 
study  it  was,  I  believed,  too  late.  I  concealed  my 
despair  in  my  own  boaoro,  and  did  not  even  con¬ 
fide  it  to  my  friends,  the  Oersteds.  Hans  Christian 
was  the  librarian  of  the  college ;  the  library  was 
a  large  and  fine  collection,  kept  in  the  great  hall 
opposite  the  Auditorium,  where  ten  years  after¬ 
wards  I  began  my  lectures  as  professor  (of  aisthet- 
ics),  which  I  continued  for  six-and-twenty  years. 
In  this  library  I  was  standing  one  day,  sunk  in 
mournful  contemplations.  I  gazed  upon  the  many 
volumes,  esiiecially  the  old  folios,  as  on  treasures 
that  were  locked  from  me  for  ever,  and  tears 
streamed  over  my  cheeks.  In  this  state  Hans 
Christian  found  me,  and  consoled  me  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  study  if  I 
really  wished  it;  and  he  took  me  to  his  brother, 
who  was  of  the  same  opinion.’’ 

The  matter  was  now  soon  settled.  I^was 
agreed  that  Oehlenschliiger  should  study  the 
law,  with  the  assistance  of  the  brothers  Oer¬ 
sted;  and  after  sending  in  a  very  stately  re¬ 
signation  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  he 
entered  on  his  new  pursuit  with  great  zeal, 
though  he  continued,  nevertheless,  to  make 
many  excursions  into  the  domains  of  the 
belies  lettres.  In  the  year  1800,  the  question 
offered  at  the  University  for  a  Prize  Essay  on 
Aesthetics  was,  “Would  it  be  advantageous 
to  the  poetical  literature  of  the  north,  that 
the  ancient  northern  mythology  should  be 
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introduced  and  generally  adopted  instead  of 
the  Greek?”  “ That,”  he  says,  “  was  water 
to  my  mill.  I  had  occupied  myself  much 
with  the  old  Scandinavian  literature  and 
mythology;  and  the  Oersteds  agreed  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  gain  an 
academical  prize  medal ;  I  now,  therefore, 
saddled  my  bobby  and  wrote  an  essay,  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  place  the  northern 
mythology  and  its  neglected  beauties  in  the 
most  favorable  point  of  view."  Oehlen- 
schl'ager’s  es.say  obtained  highly  honorable 
mention  as  one  of  three,  between  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  decide.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  however,  the  gold  medal  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  one  that  had  defended  the 
cause  of  the  Greek  mythology;  but,  though 
disappointed  at  the  moment,  his  exertions  in 
this  instance  afterwards  yielded  him  better 
fruit  than  a  medal,- since  he  owed  to  this 
treatise  his  subsequent  appointment  at  the 
University  as  Professor  of  .Esthetics,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  honor  that  certainly  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  from  it,  namely,  that 
of  military  promotion. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1801  brought  an 
English  fleet  into  the  Sound,  and  suspended 
for  a  time  all  private  plans,  and  banished  all 
thoughts  but  those  of  national  defence.  The 
whole  male  population  of  Denmark  began  to 
form  into  volunteer  corps  ;  the  students  of 
the  University  were  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  Guards,  and  in 
the  first  battalion,  Oehlenschliiger  was  chosen 
to  be  sergeant  and  ensign,  solely,  as  he  be¬ 
lieved,  on  the  strength  of  his  essay,  and  of 
some  poems  that  had  appeared  in  periodical 
publications.  Some  of  these  volunteer  ex¬ 
periences  are  amusing  enough. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  earlier  part 
of  the  biography,  in  which  we  find  most 
interest,  that  we  must  pass  quickly  over  the 
remaining  volume.  In  1805,  Oehlenschliiger, 
who  had  become  favorably  known  by  several 
literary  performances,  received  from  the 
Danish  government  an  allowance  to  enable 
him  to  spend  some  years  in  travelling,  with  a 
vie^  to  complete  his  intellectual  and  artistic 
culture.  Long  before  this,  ^nd  while  as  yet 
he  had  nothing  he  could  call  his  own  but 
expectations,  and  when  even  this  unsub¬ 
stantial  prospect  was  not  very  bright,  he  had 
ventured  to  solicit  the  hand  of  a  young  lady 
to  whom  he  had  become  attached.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  look  to  an  immediate  ratification 
of  the  engagement ;  yet  the  proposal  was 
certainly  one  on  which  it  might  be  supposed 
the  lady’s  father  would  have  looked  rather 
grave.  Not  so,  however— 


“I  made  my  proposal  in  a  very  modest  and 
timid  manner — mentioned  that  1  loved  hi«  daugh¬ 
ter;  that  I  had  hopes  of  being  loved  again  ;  that  I 
was  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  Uiat  1  was  told  1  might 
qualify  myself  to  practise  in  two  years.  Aly 
father-in-law  heard  me  politely,  without  making 
any  remark  ;  rung  the  bell,  sent  for  his  daughter, 
told  her  what  we  had  been  talking  of,  join^  our 
hands,  and  then  began  to  talk  of  Mtmething  else  1” 

Yet  the  gift  thus  lightly  bestowed  was  the 
one  whose  price  has  been  declared  to  be 
“  above  rubies,” — namely,  a  virtuous,  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  one  feature  of  her  con¬ 
duct  here  related,  a  noble-minded  woman. 
Oehlenschlager  had  felt  many  misgivings  in 
writing  to  inform  her  of  the  travelling  plan 
which  must  necessarily  defer  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  the  conclusion  of  an  engagement 
already  of  rather  long  standing.  In  answer 
to  the  letter  requesting  her  consent  to  this 
measure,  she  assures  him  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  that  she  has  nothing  so  much  at 
heart  as  his  good — that  what  is  best  for  him 
must  be  most  agreeable  to  her — concluding 
in  these  words : — 

“  The  conviction  that  this  journey  will  be  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  agreeable  to  you,  and  the  hope  that 
it  will  in  no  wise  change  your  feelings  tnwanls 
your  Christiana,  shall  support  and  console  me  in 
your  absence.  Blessed  be  the  moment  in  which 
you  took  this  resolution,  and  blessed  those  who 
have  enabled  you  to  execute  it 

“  Your  Christiaba.” 

Oehlenschlager  set  off  for  Germany  with 
two  companions,  and  reached  Weimar,  then 
consider^  the  head-quarters  of  the  Muses, 
as  it  had  unfortunately  become  also  that  of 
the  Prussian  army,  and  just  when  the  advance 
of  the  I’rench  was  hourly  expected. 

“On  that  day  we  saw  the  streets  full  of  fine- 
looking  Prussian  officers,  who  appeared  to  be  dis¬ 
cussing  with  each  other  some  important  question, 
and  were  looking  into  written  papers.  In  the 
evening  every  theatre  was  open.  The  camp  was 
pitched  outside  Weimar,  and  I  wandered  through 
it  with  Goethe,  and  thought  of  Wallenstein’s 
Lager  in  Schiller’s  play.  W’hat  a  wonderful 
great  movable  city,  full  of  little  huts,  where  the 
fiercest  warriors  must  at  least  keep  the  peace  for 
some  hours  daily,  while  they  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep.  The  siittler-womcn  are  quite  a  peculiar 
race ;  the  soldier  needs  a  woman’s  care,  and  the 
suttler-men  are  nothing  to  them. 

“  The  14lh  of  Octoter,  1806,  was  approaching. 
Already,  fur  some  days  before,  we  had  been  hear¬ 
ing  the  roar  of  the  cannon  at  a  distance ;  now  it 
came  nearer,  but  we  had  no  idea  where  the  battle 
would  take  place.  I  ran  from  the  hotel  where  I 
was  staying  to  Goethe's  hoeuse ;  there  I  got  con¬ 
soling  news  that  tlie  conflict  would  not  be  in  our 
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neigliborhood ;  but  as  I  was  coming  home,  I 
found  the  satirist  Falk  standing  in  the  street,  pale 
and  motionless  as  a  statue ;  he  assured  me  that 
all  was  lost.  A  little  while  before  we  had  seen 
Prussian  soldiers  selling  in  the  market-place 
French  horses  tliat  they  had  taken ;  now  the 
Prussians  came  flying  from  the  battle  at  full  gal¬ 
lop,  and  calling  to  us  as  they  passed, — “  Which 
road  leads  to  the  mountains  ?”  There  are  no 
mountains.  “Where  then  is  the  way  to  where 
there  are  no  French  they  asked,  and  vanished 
like  the  wind  before  we  could  answer." 

During  this  battle  it  was  that  Goethe  be¬ 
thought  himself  to  get  married  to  the  mother 
of  his  son  ;  ami,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  an  elderly  pair  thus  ending  with  what 
ought  to  have  come  at  the  beginning,  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  with  the  utmost  privacy. 
While  the  cannon  were  thundering  a  dread¬ 
ful  marriage  peal,  the  renowned  poet  slipped 
into  the  church  with  his  housekeeper,  and 
brought  her  back  Frau  Otheimrathin  von 
Goethe.  Further  than  this,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  any  change  ;  the  bride  continued  to 
treat  the  “  Herr  Geimrath"  with  the  same 
respect  as  before,  and  to  address  him  by  his 
title.  His  friends  appear  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  puzzled  to  know  what  might  have 
been  the  peculiar  attraction  of  this  lady.  In 
her  youth  she  is  stated  to  have  been  plump 
and  rosy-cheeked,  but  completely  of  the 
Dutch  school,  and  profoundly  insensible  to 
poetry.  She  does  not  appear,  either,  to  have 
been  very  romantically  devoted  to  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  husband,  for  she  complained  of 
having  rather  too  much  of  his  exclusive  so¬ 
ciety.  "The  Herr  Geimrath  and  I,”  she 
said,  “  sit  and  look  at  each  other,  and  one 
gets  rather  tired  of  that.”  Soon  after  the 
battle,  Oehlenschlager  left  Weimar,  which, 
he  says,  from  a  seat  of  the  muses,  had  now 
become  a  hospital ;  and  it  is  illustrative  of 
the  spirit  of  reckless  mischief  awakened  by 
war,  that  on  the  road  to  Gotha,  the  postilion 
drove  tight  through  a  field  of  standing  corn, 
and  on  the  travellers  calling  to  him  to  stop, 
replied  with  great  nonchalance — “  Oh,  it’s 
war  time !”  and  drove  on. 

Oehlenschliiger’s  cank,  as  the  first  drama¬ 
tic  poet  of  his  country,  is,  we  believe,  uncon¬ 
tested,  as  well  as  bis  great,  absolute,  and  not 
merely  relative  merit ;  but  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  here  into  any  examination  of 
them.  We  have  not  the  materials  at  hand, 
and  if  we  had,  the  subject  has  already  been 
fully  treated  in  an  article  on  Danish  poetry, 
in  an  early  number  of  this  Review.  His  great 
strength  is  in  tragedy,  and  especially  in 
subjects  connected  with  the  Scandinavian 


mythology — the  heroic  ages  of  the  North — 
as  in  his  “  Axel  and  Walburg,”  “  Hakon 
Jarl,”  (kc.  His  comic  pieces  or  novels  are 
of  no  remarkable  merit,  and  he  has  some¬ 
times  lavished  scenes  of  great  beauty  on  a 
poor  and  childish  subject.  His  productions 
are  almost  always  original  and  healthy,  and 
wholly  free  from  the  falsely  sentimental  and 
morbid  tone  of  the  school  that  numbered  so 
many  disciples  at  the  time  when  his  literary 
career  began. 

Although,  however,  we  cannot  enter  into 
an  examination  of  these  productions,  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  some  of  the 
articles  of  Oehlenschlager’s  political  creed, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  he  worked. 

“  I  had  road  with  great  attention  several  times 
Aristotle’s  Fragments  upon  Poetry,  and  So¬ 
phocles.  I  found  that  the  former  had  formed  a 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  tragedy  of  bis  own  nation  ;  that  he  had  stated 
intelligibly  its  conditions,  witliout  showing  a  trace 
of  dogmatism,  or  of  the  presumption  which  might 
say, '  Thus  have  I  speculated,  and  to  these  rules 
must  any  one  conform  who  would  be  a  tragic 
poet.’  He  says  merely,  ‘  Thus  have  great  poets 
written  tragedies,  thus  have  they  produced  their 
eflects,  and  these,  therefore,  must  be  the  rules  of 
the  art’  His  views  are  these: — Tragedy  must 
produce  its  effects  principally  by  action  and 
character ;  but  of  these,  action  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ;  for  a  tragedy  might  produce  an  effect  m  rely 
by  its  fable,  without  any  drawing  of  character, 
but  not  conversely.  What  reaches  the  heart  in  a 
tragedy  is  the  fable :  this  may  be  compared  to  the 
outline  in  a  picture,  the  character  to  the  coloring; 
even  a  simple  chalk  drawing  may  be  beautiful, 
but  not  color  without  outline. 

“  ‘  Tragedy,’  says  Aristotle,  very  truly,  ‘  operates 
especially  through  terror  and  pity  :  these  are  the 
wheels  and  springs  of  its  movement,  and  these  are 
nothing  else  than  strong  effects  of  our  interest  in 
human  creatures  resembling  ourselves.  Terror 
for  their  fate  before  it  overtakes  them,  and  pity 
when  it  has  overtaken  them.  The  material  of 
tragedy  is  a  struggle  with  misfortune,  an  ener- 
geuc  struggle  ;  and  the  consolation  consists  in 
this,  that  thoiigli  the  eartl^  is  conquered  by  fate, 
the  eternal  is  victorious.  For  this  reason  the  basis 
of  true  tragedy  is  a  high  and  healthy  cheerfulness. 
Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  melancholy  and  hypo¬ 
chondria,  any  more  than  with  anything  else  that 
is  sickly  ;  and  whoever  feels  himself  dejected  by 
a  good  tragedy,  is  by  no  means  in  a  position  to 
comprehend  its  beauties  ;  for  the  proper  effect,  on 
the  contrai^  should  be  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  soul.  This  is  why  we  admire  tragedy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  youth.  As  we  approach  the  grave,  we 
have  less  courage  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
representation  of  death,  less  pleasure  in  looking  it 
in  the  face.  We  need  diversion  fur  our  thoughts, 
we  wish  to  be  exhilarated  by  tlie  comic.  We 
must  add,  alsO)  that  at  a  riper  age  our  enlarged 
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knowledge  of  human  nature  enables  ns  to  enter 
into  finer  gradations  of  character  in  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  life,  whilst  youth  rejoices  only  in  the 
passionate.’  Of  tragic  heroes,  Aristotle  says  they 
should  not  be  quite  innocent,  for  then  we  are  in¬ 
dignant  at  their  cruel,  unjust  destiny  ;  nor  sliould 
they  be  complete  villains,  for  then  we  have  no 
compassion  with  them ;  but  men  of  mixed  quali¬ 
ties,  who  have  drawn  their  fate  on  themselves 
without  entirely  deserving  it.  This  is  well  said ; 
but  we  may  add  the  remark  that,  as  Christians, 
we  can  bear  to  see  the  misfortune  of  a  perfectly 
innocent  person,  since  we  no  longer  doubt  of  re¬ 
tributive  justice,  and  a  life  of  felicity  beyond  the 
grave.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  yields  to  no 
Christian  in  nobility  of  soul.” 

After  passing  briefly  in  review  the  principal 
dramatists  of  modern  nations — Shakspeare, 
Calderon,  Goethe,  Schiller,  «S:c. — he  pro¬ 
ceeds  : —  ^ 

“  I  convinced  myself  thus,  that  the  esthetic 
can  by  no  means  dispense  with  the  ethical,  since 
that  is  the  object  of  the  rational  will.  All  human 


actions  tend  either  to  promote  or  to  destroy  the 
moral  order  of  society ;  and  since  the  drama  is  the 
ideal  representation  of  human  actions,  moral  re¬ 
lations  must  take  an  important  place  in  it.  The 
dramatic  poet  ought  to  be  an  enthusiast  for  moral 
order.  He  must  not  play  with  his  subject  with 
cold,  impartial  irony, or  conjure  up  images  merely 
to  allow  them  to  vanish  again ;  he  must  not 
merely  agitate  and  excite ;  for  in  the  mere  plea¬ 
sure  in  that  which  awakens  horror,  without  at  the 
same  time  calling  forth  any  noble  feelings,  lies  the 
germ  tf  all  cruelty." 

We  point  emphatically  to  this  remark,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  which  especially  requires  to 
be  kept  in  mind  in  judging  many  imaginative 
productions  of  our  day,  perhaps  even  more 
than  those  of  Oehlenschliiger’s.  It  is  not  only 
in  an  msthetic  point  of  view  that  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the  emotions 
called  forth  by  works  of  fiction,  since  they 
are  unquestionably  among  the  most  powerful 
influences  at  our  disposal  in  the  moral  train¬ 
ing  of  individuals  or  nations. 
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These  poems  will  be  read  with  great  and 
general  admiration;  and,  wherever  the  name 
of  Hartley  Coleridge  was  known,  with  poig¬ 
nant  sorrow  and  regret.  The  book  establishes 
the  fame  of  a  poet  whose  life  was  so  deplo¬ 
rable  a  contradiction  to  the  strength  and  sub¬ 
tlety  of  his  genius,  and  the  capability  and 
range  of  his  intellect,  that  perhaps  no  such 
sad  example  has  ever  found  similar  record. 
Indeed  we  are  obliged  with  sincere  grief  to 
doubt,  whether,  as  written  here,  the  memoir 
should  have  been  written  at  all.  With  much 
respect  for  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge,  who  is 
himself  no  unworthy  inheritor  of  a  great 
name,  his  white  neckcloth  is  somewhat  too 
prominently  seen  in  the  matter.  There  are 
too  many  labored  explainings,  starched 
apologies,  and  painful  accountings  for  this 
and  that.  The  writer  was  probably  not  con¬ 
scious  of  the  effort  he  was  naaking,  yet  the 
effort  is  but  too  manifest.  A  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  facts,  a  kindly  allowance  for  circum¬ 


stances,  a  mindful  recollection  of  what  his 
father  was  in  physical  as  well  as  mental  or¬ 
ganization,  extracts  from  Hartley’s  own  let¬ 
ters  recollections  of  those  among  whom  his 
latter  life  was  passed — this,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
should  have  sufficed.  Mr.  Derwent  Coleride 
brings  too  many  church-bred  and  town-bred 
notions  to  the  grave  design  of  moralizing  and 
philosophizing  his  brother’s  simple  life  and 
wayward  self-indulgences.  His  motives  will 
be  rcsp)ected,  and  his  i^al  kindness  not  mis¬ 
understood  ;  but  it  will  be  felt  that  a  quiet 
and  unaffected  little  memoir  of  that  strange 
and  sorry  career,  and  of  those  noble  nor 
wholly  wasted  powers,  remains  still  to  be 
written. 

Meanwhile  we  gratefully  accept  the  vo¬ 
lumes  before  us,  which  in  their  contents  are 
quite  as  decisive  of  Hartley  Coleridge’s  genius 
as  of  what  it  might  have  achieved  in  happier 
circumstances.  A  more  beautiful  or  sorrow¬ 
ful  book  has  not  been  published  in  our  day. 
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Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full 
straight. 

And  burned  is  Appollo’s  lanrel-bongh. 

That  sometimes  grew  within  this  learned  man. 

Hartley  Coleridge  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  poet,  and  with  much  of  his  father’s  genius 
(which  in  him,  however,  took  a  more  simple 
and  practical  shape  than  consisted  with  the 
wider  and  more  mystical  expanse  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  mind),  inherited  also  the  defects  of  his 
organization  and  temperament.  What  would 
have  become  of  the  elder  Coleridge  but  for 
the  friends  in  whose  home  his  later  years 
found  a  refuge,  no  one  can  say.  With  no 
such  friends  or  home,  poor  Hartley  became 
a  castaway.  After  a  childhood  of  singular 
genius,  manifested  in  many  modes  and  forms, 
and  described  with  charming  effect  by  his 
brother  in  the  best  passages  and  anecdotes 
of  the  memoir,  he  was  launched  without  due 
discipline  or  preparation  into  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  the  catastrophe  of  his  life 
befell.  He  had  first  fairly  shown  his  powers 
when  the  hard  doom  went  forth  which  con¬ 
demned  them  to  waste  and  idleness.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship-elect  at  Oriel,  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  the  ground  of  intemperance  before 
his  probationary  year  had  passed,  and  wan¬ 
dered  for  the  rest  of  his  days  by  the  scenes 
with  which  his  father  most  wished  to  surround 
his  childhood — 

(But  thou  my  babe,  shall  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 
Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  clouds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  crags) 

— listening  with  hardly  less  than  his  father’s 
delight  to  the  sounds  and  voices  of  nature, 
in  homely  intimacy  with  all  homely  folk,  ut¬ 
tering  now  and  then  piercing  words  of  wisdom 
or  regret,  teaching  little  children  in  village 
schools,  and - . 

Well,  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
that  he  continued  to  justify  the  rejection  of 
the  Olid  fellows.  Who  knows  how  largely 
that  event  may  itself  have  contributed  to  what 
it  too  hastily  anticipated  and  to^)  finally  con¬ 
demned  ?  It  appears  certain  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  h  id  not  thus  early  made  itself  known  to 
Hartley’s  general  acquaintance  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Dyce  had  nothing  painful  to  re¬ 
member  of  him,  but  descrilies  him  as  a  young 
man  possessing  an  intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  with  great  simplicity  of  character  and 
considerable  oddity  of  manner;  and  he  hints 
that  the  college  authorities  had  probably  re¬ 
sented,  in  the  step  they  took,  certain  attacks 


more  declamatory  than  serious  which  Hartley 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  indulging  against  all 
established  institutions.  Mr.  Derwent  Cole¬ 
ridge  touches  this  part  of  the  subject  very 
daintily.  “  My  brother  was,  however,  I  am 
afraid,  more  sincere  in  his  invectives  against 
establishments,  as  they  appeared  to  his  eyes 
at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  than  Mr.  Dye* 
kindly  gupposes.’*  How  poor  Hartley  would 
have  laughed  at  that ! 

One  thing  to  the  last  he  continued.  The 
simplicity  of  character  which  Mr.  Dyce  at¬ 
tributes  to  his  youth  remained  with  him  till 
long  after  his  hair  was  prematurely  white. 
As  Wordsworth  hoped  for  him  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  he  kept 

,  A  young  Iamb’s  heart  among  the  full  grown 
tiock  ; 

— and  some  delightful  recollections  of  his  or¬ 
dinary  existence  from  day  to  day  among  the 
lakes  and  mountains,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  village  schools,  are  contributed  to  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  Memoir.  Here  is  one,  from  one  of  the 
scholars  he  taught  : 

“  I  first  saw  Hartley  in  the  beginning,  I  think, 
of  18.37,  when  I  was  at  Sedbergh,  and  he  heard 
08  our  lesson  in  Mr.  Green’s  parlor.  My  impres¬ 
sion  of  him  was  what  I  rxinceived  Shakspeare’a 
idea  of  a  gentleman  to  be,  something  which  we 
like  to  have  in  a  picture.  He  wasdreiwed  in  black, 
his  hair,  just  touched  with  grey,  fell  in  thick  waves 
down  hia  back,  and  he  bad  a  frilled  shirt  on  ;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  autumnal  ripeness  and  bright¬ 
ness  about  him.  His  shrill  voice,  and  his  quick 
authoritative  “  right !  right !”  and  the  chuckle 
with  which  he  traaslated  “  rerum  repetundarum” 
as  “  peculation,  a  very  common  vice  in  governors 
of  all  ages,”  after  which  lie  took  a  turn  round  the 
sofa — all  struck  me  amazingly ;  his  readiness  as¬ 
tonished  us  all,  and  even  himself,  as  he  afterwards 
told  me;  for  during  thetime  he  wasattheschiwl,  he 
never  had  to  use  a  dictionary  once,  though  we  read 
Dalzell’s  selections  fiom  Aristotle  and  lamginus, 
and  several  plays  of  Sophocles.  He  tiwk  his  idea, 
so  he  said,  from  wliut  De  Quincy  says  of  one  of 
the  l^on  masters  fagging  the  lesson,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  tlie  class,  and,  while  waiting  for 
the  lesson,  he  u-ied  to  read  a  newspaper.  While 
acting  as  second  master  he  seldom  occupied  the 
master's  de-k,  but  sat  among  the  boys  on  one  of 
the  school  benches.  He  very  saldom  came  to 
scluxd  in  a  morning,  never  till  about  eleven,  and 
in  the  afternoon  about  an  hour  after  we  had  begun. 
I  never  knew  the  least  liberty  taken  with  him, 
though  he  was  kinder  and  more  familiar  than  was 
then  the  fashion  with  masters.  His  translations 
were  remarkably  vivid  ;  of  fisyf pa  “toil¬ 

ing  and  moiling and  of  some  ship  or  other  in 
the  Philoctetes,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  “  scud¬ 
ding  under  main-top  sails,”  our  conceptions  liecam* 
intelligible.  Many  of  his  translations  were  wriU 
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ten  down  with  his  initials,  and  I  saw  some,  not  a 
long  while  ago,  in  the  Sophocles  of  a  late  Tutor 
at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  who  had  them  from 
tradition.  He  gave  most  attention  to  our  themes ; 
out  of  those  sent  in  he  selected  two  or  three,  which 
he  then  read  aloud  and  criticised  ;  and  once,  when 
they  happened  to  agree,  remarked  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  coincidence  of  thought  amongst  great 
men.  Out  of  school  be  never  mixed  with  the  boys, 
but  was  sometimes  seen,  to  their  astonishment, 
running  along  the  fields  with  his  arms  outstretch¬ 
ed,  and  talking  to  himself.  He  had  no  pet,  scholars 
except  one,  a  little  fair-haired  boy,  who  he  said 
ought  to  have  been  a  girl.  He  told  me  that  was 
the  only  boy  he  ever  loved,  tliough  he  alu'ays 
loved  little  girls.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  the 
travelling  shows  that  occasionally  visited  the  vil¬ 
lage.  I  have  seen  him  clap  his  hands  with  delight ; 
indeed,  in  most  of  the  simple  delights  of  country 
life,  he  was  like  a  child.  This  is  what  occurs  to 
me  at  present  of  what  he  was  when  I  first  knew 
him  ;  and,  indeed,  my  aher  recollections  are  of  a 
similarly  fragmentary  kind,  consisting  only  of 
those  little,  numerous,  noiseless,  every-<lay  acts  of 
kirtdness.  the  sum  of  which  makes  a  Christian  life. 
His  love  of  little  children,  his  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  sufTering,  his  hatred  of  oppression,  the 
beauty  and  the  grace  of  his  politeness  before  wo¬ 
men,  and  his  high  manliness, — these  are  the  fea¬ 
tures  which  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  remember.” 

The  same  writer  afterwards  tells  us  : 

“  On  his  way  to  one  of  those  parties,  he  called 
on  me,  and  I  could  not  help  saying  ‘How  well 
yon  look  in  a  white  neckcloth !’  *  I  wish  you 

could  see  me  sometimes,’  he  replied  ;  ‘  if  I  had  only 
black  silk  stockings  and  shoe-buckles,  I  should  lie 
quite  a  gentleman.'  Those  who  had  only  seen  him 
in  the  careless  dress  that  he  chose  to  adopt  in  the 
lanes — i  is  trrw’sers,  which  were  generally  too  long, 
doubled  half  way  up  the  leg,  iinhrtished,  and  often 
splashed  ;  his  hat  brushed  the  wrong  way,  for  he 
never  used  an  umbrella  *,  and  his  wild,  unshaven, 
weather-l)eaten  look — were  amazed  at  his  meta¬ 
morphose  into  such  a  faultless  gentleman  as  he 
appeared  when  he  was  dressed  for  the  evening. 

‘  1  hate  silver  forks  with  fish,’  he  said  ;  ‘  I  can't 
manage  them.’  Fo  did  Dr.  Arnold,  I  told  him. 

‘  That’s  capital ;  I  am  glad  of  such  an  authority. 
Do  you  know  I  never  understood  the  gladiator’s 
excellence  till  the  other  day  ?  The  way  in  which 
my  brother  eats  fish  with  a  silver  fork  made  the 
thing  quite  clear.’ 

“  He  often  referred  to  his  boyish  days,  when  he 
told  me  he  nearly  poisoned  half  the  house  with  his 
chemical  infusions,  and  spoiled  the  pans,  with 
great  delight.  The  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  was  an 
early  favorite  with  him.  ‘  It  was  strange,’  he 
said,  ‘  how  it  had  been  overkxrked.  Children  are 
often  misunderstood.  When  1  was  a  baby,  1  have 
often  Ireen  in  the  greatest  terror,  when,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  I  was  quite  still  ', — so  frightened  that  I 
could  not  make  a  noise.  Crying,  I  believe,  is 
oftener  a  sign  of  happiness  than  the  reverse.  1 
was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  child.  My  mo- 
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ther  told  me,  when  I  was  bom  she  thought  me  an 
ugly  red  thing  :  but  my  father  took  me  up  and 
said,  ‘There’s  no  sweeter  baby  anywhere  than 
this.’  He  always  thought  too  much  of  me.  I 
was  very  dull  at  school,  and  hated  arithmetic;  I 
alwavs  had  to  count  on  my  fingers. 

“  He  once  took  me  to  the  little  cottage  where 
he  lived  by  the  Brathay,  when  Charles  Lloyd  and 
he  were  school-companions.  Mrs.  Nicholson,  of 
Ambleside,  told  me  of  a  donkey-race  which  they 
had  from  the  marke  -errtss  to  the  end  of  the  village 
and  back,  and  how  Hartley  came  in  last,  and  minus 
his  white  straw  hat.” 

Those  who  remember  the  ordinary  (and 
most  extraordinary)  dress  that  hung  about 
his  small  eager  person,  will  smile  at  this 
entry  in  his  journal  of  a  visit  to  Rydal  chapel, 
and  the  reflections  awakened  therein  : 

17th. — Sunday. — At  Rydal  chapel.  Alas !  I  have 
been  Parevs  lictirvm  cullor  et  infretpirru  of  late. 
Would  1  could  say  with  assurance,  S'unc  inlerare 
curiu*  cfif'ftr  relictot.  I  never  saw  Axioingus 
(Wordsworth)  look  so  venerable.  His  cape  cloak 
has  such  a  gravity  about  it.  Old  gentlemen  should 
never  wear  light  great-coats  unless  they  be  mili¬ 
tary  ;  and  even  then.  Uncle  Toby’s  Rnquelaure 
would  be  more  becoming  than  all  the  frogs  in  Styx. 
On  the  other  hand,  loose  trowsers  should  never 
invest  the  nether  limlisofthc  old.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Septuagenarian  were  ashamed  of  a  diminished 
calf.  The  table  silk  is  good  and  clerical,  so  are 
the  grey  pearl  and  the  partridge.  1  revere  grey 
worsted  and  ridge  and  furrow  for  opu*xapir*c 
his  sake,  but  perhaps  the  bright  white  lamb’s  wool 
doth  most  set  off  the  leg  of  an  elderly  man.  The 
hose  should  tie  drawn  over  the  knees,  unless  the 
rank  and  fortune  require  diamond  buckles.  Paste 
or  Bristol  stones  should  never  approach  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  any  age.  Roomy  shoes,  not  of  varnished 
leather.  Broad  shoe-buckles,  well  polished. 
Cleanliness  is  an  ornament  to  youth,  but  an  indis¬ 
pensable  nece.ssity  to  old  age.  Breeches,  velvet 
or  velveteen,  or  some  other  solid  stuff.  There 
may  be  serious  objections  to  reviving  the  trunk 
breeches  of  our  ancestors.  I  am  afraid  that  hoops 
would  follow  in  their  train.  But  the  flapped 
waistcoat,  the  deep  cuffs,  and  guarded  pocket- 
holes,  the  low-collar,  I  should  hail  with  pleasure; 
that  is,  for  graral  fathers,  and  men  of  grand  fatherly 
years.  1  was'alaiut  to  add  the  point-lace  ruffles, 
cravat,  and  frill,  but  1  pause  in  consideration  of 
tlie  miseries  and  degraded  state  of  the  lace- 
makers.” 

Occasional  passages  in  his  letters  are  very 
beautiful,  and  very  sad.  Here  is  one — ad¬ 
verting  to  some  attack  made  upon  him  : 

“  ‘  This  jargon,’  said  my  orthodox  reviewer» 

‘  might  be  excused  in  an  alderman  of  London,  but 
not  in  a  Fellow  elect  of  Oriel,’  or  something  to  the 
same  purpose,  evidently  designing  to  recall  to 
memory  the  most  painful  passage  of  a  life  not  ovej 
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happy.  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  let  it  alone. 
The  writer  tnifrht  be  some  one  in  whom  my  kindred 
are  interested  ;  for  I  am  as  much  alone  in  my  re¬ 
volt  as  Abdiel  in  his  constancy.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  valuable  testimony 
borne  by  Mr.  James  Speddhig  as  to  his  habits 
havin';  left  unimpaired  bis  moral  and  spiritual 
sensibility : 

“  Of  his  general  character  and  way  of  life  i 
might  have  been  able  to  say  something  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  if  I  had  seen  more  of  him.  But  though  be 
was  a  person  so  interesting  to  me  in  himself,  and 
with  so  many  subjects  of  interest  in  ctMninon  with 
me,  that  a  little  intercourse  went  a  great  way  ;  so 
thtt  I  feel  as  if  he  knew  him  much  better  than 
many  persons  of  whom  I  have  seen  much  more ; 
yet  I  have,  in  fact,  b'en  very  seldom  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  If  I  should  say  ten  times  altogether,  I 
should  not  be  understating  the  number;  aisl  this 
is  not  enough  to  qualify  me  for  a  reporter,  wl»en 
there  must  be  so  many  competent  observers  living 
who  really  knew  him  well.  One  very  strong  im¬ 
pression,  however,  with  which  1  always  came 
away  fnan  him,  may  be  worth  mentioning;  I 
ineHti,  that  bis  moral  and  spiritual  sensibilities 
seem'Hl  to  be  absolutely  untouched  by  the  life  he 
was  leading.  The  error  of  his  life  sprung,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  from  moral  incapacity  of  some  kind — his 
way  of  life  seemed  in  some  things  destructive  of 
self-re-'pect ;  and  was  certainly  regarded  by  him¬ 
self  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  which  in  bis  seasons 
of  self-communion  became  passionate ;  ami  yet  it 
did  not  at  all  degrade  his  miml.  It  left,  mit  bis 
understanding  only,  but  also  his  imagination  and 
feelings,  perfectly  healthy, — free,  fresh,  and  pure. 
His  language  might  be  soinetiiiies  what  siane 
people  would  call  gros.s,  but  that  I  think  was  nut 
from  any  want  of  true  delicacy,  but  from  a  mas¬ 
culine  disdain  of  false  delicacy  ;  and  his  opinions, 
and  judgment,  and  speculations,  were  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  refined  and  elevated — full  of  chivalrous 
generosity,  and  purity,  and  manly  tenderness. 
Such,  at  least,  was  my  invariable  impres->ion.  It 
always  surprised  me,  but  fresh  observations  always 
confirmed  it.” 

When  Wordsworth  heard  of  his  death,  he 
was  much  aflfected,  and  gave  the  touching 
direction  to  his  brother — "  Let  him  lie  by  us  : 
he  would  have  wished  it.”  It  was  accordingly 
80  arranged. 

“  The  day  following  he  walked  over  with  me 
to  Grassmere — to  the  churchyard,  a  plain  enclos¬ 
ure  of  the  olden  time,  surrounding  the  old  village 
church,  in  which  lav  the  remains  of  his  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter,  his  nephew,  ami  bis  bidovi-d  daughter.  Here, 
having  desired  the  sexton  to  measure  out  the 
ground  for  his  own  and  for  Mrs.  Wordsworth’s 
grave,  he  bade  him  measure  out  the  space  of  a 
third  grave  for  my  brother,  immediately  lioynnd. 

“  ‘  When  I  lift^  up  my  eyes  from  iny  d.iugli- 
ter’s  grave,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  he  was  standing 
there  !  pointing  to  the  spot  where  my  brother  had 


stood  on  the  sorrowful  occasion  to  which  ho  al¬ 
luded.  Then  turning  to  the  sexton,  he  said,*  keep 
the  ground  fur  us. — we  are  old  people,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  for  long.’  ” 

“In  the  grave  thus  marked  ont,  my  brother’s 
remains  were  laid  on  the  following  Thursday,  and 
in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  his  venerable 
and  venerated  friend  was  brought  to  occupy  his 
own.  They  lie  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
churchyard,  not  far  from  a  gnriip  of  trees,  with 
the  little  beck,  that  feeds  the  lake  with  its  clear 
waters,  murmuring  by  iheir  side.  Around  iliein 
are  the  quiet  mountains.” 

We  have  often  expressed  a  high  opinion  of 
llurtley  Coleridge’s  poetical  genius.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  sadness  of  hU  life  th-it  he  could 
not  concentrate  his  powers,  in  this  or  any 
other  department  of  his  intellect,  to  high  and 
continuous  aims — but  we  were  not  prepared 
for  such  rich  proof  of  its  exercise,  within  the 
limited  field  as>igned  to  it,  as  these  volumes 
offer.  They  largely  and  lastingly  contribute 
to  the  rare  stores  of  tme  potHry.  In  the 
I  sonnet  Hartley  Coleridge  was  a  miister  un¬ 
surpassed  by  the  greatest.  To  its  “  narrow 
plot  of  ground”  his  habits,  when  applied  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  muse,  most  naturally 
led  him — and  here  he  may  laim  no  unde¬ 
served  companionship  even  with  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Wordsworth.  We  take  a  few — 
with  affecting  personal  reference  in  all  of 
them. 

flast  tlmn  not  seen  an  aged  rifted  tower, 

.Meet  habit'ition  for  the  Ghost  of  Time, 

Where  fearful  ravage  makes  decay  sublime, 

AihI  destitminn  wears  the  face  of  power? 

V’et  is  the  fabric  deck’d  with  many  a  fiower 
Of  fragrance  wild,  and  many-dappled  hue. 

Gold  stre.ik'd  with  iron-bro.vn  and  nodding  blue, 
Making  each  ruinous  chink  a  fairy  bower. 

E’en  such  a  thing  methinks  I  fain  would  be. 
Should  Heaven  appoint  me  to  a  lengthen’d  age  ; 
So  old  in  look,  that  Young  and  Old  may  see 
The  record  of  rny  closing  pilgrimage; 

Vet,  to  the  last,  a  rugger!  wrinkled  thing 
To  which  young  sweetness  may  delight  to  cling  ! 


I’ains  I  have  known,  that  cannot  be  again, 

And  pleasures  too  that  never  can  be  more  ; 
For  loss  of  pleasure  I  was  never  sore. 

But  worse,  fir  worse  it  is.  to  feel  no  pain. 
'I’he  throes  and  agonies  of  a  heart  explain 
Its  very  depth  of  want  at  inmost  core ; 

Prove  that  it  does  believe,  and  would  adore, 
.\nd  doth  with  ill  for  ever  strive  and  strain. 

I  not  lament  for  happy  childish  years. 

For  loves  departed,  that  have  had  their  day, 

Or  hopes  that  faded  when  my  head  was  grey; 
For  death  hath  left  me  last  of  my  compeers: 
But  for  the  pain  I  felt,  the  gushing  tears 
1  used  to  shed  when  1  had  gone  astray. 
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A  lonely  wanderer  upon  earth  am  I, 

The  waif  of  nature — like  uprooted  weed 
Borne  by  the  atream,  or  like  a  shaken  reed, 

A  frail  dependent  of  the  fickle  sky. 

Far,  faraway,  are  all  my  natural  kin  : 

The  mother  that  erewhile  hath  hush’d  my  cry. 
Almost  hath  grown  a  mere  fond  memory. 

Where  is  my  sister’s  smile  7  my  brother’s  bolster* 
ous  din  ? 

Ah  !  nowhere  now.  A  matron  grave  and  sage, 
A  holy  mother  is  that  sister  sweet. 

And  that  bold  brother  is  a  pastor  meet 
To  guide,  instruct,  reprove  a  sinful  age, 

Almost  1  fear,  and  yet  I  fain  would  greet  ; 

So  far  astray  hath  been  my  pilgrimage. 

How  shall  a  man  fore-doom ’d  to  lone  estate. 
Untimely  old,  irreverently  grey, 

Much  like  a  patch  of  dusky  snow  in  May, 

Dead  sleeping  in  a  Imllow — all  too  late — 

How  shall  so  poors  thing  congratulate 
The  blest  completion  of  a  patient  wooing. 

Or  how  cfMnmend  a  younger  man  for  doing 
What  ne'er  to  do  hath  Ijcen  his  fault  or  fate  7 
There  is  a  fable,  that  I  once  did  read, 

Of  a  bad  angel,  that  was  someway  good, 

And  therefore  on  the  brink  of  heaven  he  stood. 
Looking  e.irh  way,  and  no  way  could  proceed  ; 
Till  at  the  last  he  purged  away  his  sin 
By  loving  all  the  joy  lie  saw  within. 

Here  is  another  poem  of  very  touching  re¬ 
ference  to  his  personal  story  : 

“When  I  received  this  volume  small. 

My  years  were  barely  seventeen  ; 
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When  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  all 
Which  once,  alas  !  I  might  have  been. 

And  now  my  years  are  thirty-five. 

And  every  mother  hopes  her  lamb. 

And  every  happy  child  alive, 

May  never  he  what  now  1  am. 

But  yet  should  any  chance  to  look 
(.>n  the  strange  medley  scribbled  here, 

I  charge  thee,  tell  them  little  book, 

1  am  not  vile  as  1  appear, 

Oh  !  tell  them  though  my  purpose  lame 
III  fortune’s  race,  was  still  behind, — 

Though  earthly  blots  my  name  defiled. 

They  ne’er  abused  my  better  mind. 

Of  what  men  are,  and  why  they  are 
8o  weak,  so  wofully  beguiled. 

Much  I  have  learned,  but,  better  far, 

1  know  my  soul  is  reconciled.” 

Before  we  shut  the  volumes — which  will 
often  and  often  here-opened  by  their  readers 
— we  may  instance,  in  proof  of  the  variety  of 
his  verse,  some  masterly  heroic  couplets  on 
the  character  of  Dryden,  which  will  be  seen 
in  a  series  of  admirable  “sketches  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poets’*  found  written  on  the  fly-leaves 
and  covers  of  his  copy  of  Andrr$(m'$  Briiith 
Poelt.  The  successors  of  Dryden  are  not  less 
admirably  handled,  and  there  are  some 
sketches  of  Wilkie,  Dodsley,  Langhome,  and 
rhymers  of  that  class,  inimitable  for  their 
truth  and  spirit. 


Death  or  Signora  Qkassim. — Signora 
Grassini,  the  great  singer,  who  died  a  few 
months  since  at  Milan,  was  distinguished  not 
only  for  her  musical  talents,  but  also  fur 
her  beauty  and  powers  of  theatrical  expres¬ 
sion. 

One  evening  in  1810,  she  and  Signor  Cres- 
centini  performed  together  at  the  Tuileries, 
arul  sang  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet.”  At  the 
admirable  scene  in  the  third  act,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  applauded  vociferously,  and 
Talma,  the  great  tragedian,  who  was  among 
the  audience,  wept  with  emotion.  After 
the  performance  was  ended,  the  Emperor 
conferred  the  decoration  of  a  high  order  on 
Crescentini,  and  sent  Grassini  a  scrap  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  “good  for 
20,000  livres — Napoleon.” 

“Twenty  thousand  francs!”  said  one  of 
her  friends,  “  the  .sum  is  a  large  one.” 

“  It  will  serve  as  a  dowry  for  one  of  my 
little  nieces,”  replied  Grassini,  quietly. 

Indeed,  few  persons  were  ever  more  gen- 


I  erous,  tender,  and  considerate,  toward  their 
>  family,  than  this  great  singer. 

Many  years  afterward,  when  the  Empire 
had  crumbled  into  dust,  carrying  with  it  in  its 
fall,  among  other  things,  the  rich  pension 
of  iSignora  Grassini,  she  happened  to  be  at 
Bologna.  There  another  of  her  nieces  was 
for  tlic  first  time  presented  to  her,  with  a 
request  that  she  would  do  something  for  her 
young  relative.  The  little  girl  was  extremely 
pretty,  but  not,  her  friends  thought,  fit  fur  the 
stage,  as  her  voice  was  a  feeble  contralto.  Her 
aunt  asked  her  to  sing  ;  and  when  the  timid 
voice  had  sounded  a  few  notes,  “  Dear  child,” 
said  Grassini,  embracing  her,  “  you  will  not 
want  me  to  assist  you.  Those  who  called  your 
voice  a  contralto  were  ignorantof  music.  You 
have  one  of  the  finest  sopranos  in  the  world, 
and  will  far  excel  me  as  a  singer.  Take 
courage,  and  work  hard,  my  love  ;  your  throat 
will  win  a  shower  of  gold.”  The  young 
girl  did  not  disappoint  her  aunt’s  prcdi:tion. 
Bhe  still  lives,  and  her  name  is  Giulia  Grisi. 
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Ih  the  Bfteenth  century,  the  national  en¬ 
mity  which  had,  from  the  earliest  times,  sub¬ 
sisted  between  England  and  Scotland,  had 
reached  its  height.  The  attempts  of  the 
English  monarchs — persevered  in  throughout 
a  long  period  of  two  hundred  years — to  sub¬ 
jugate  Scotland  to  their  dominion,  nr,  at  least, 
to  procure  its  acknowledgment  of  it.nelf  as  a 
fief  of  the  English  crown,  had  met  with  the 
success  which  they  deserved ;  and  when  the 
succession  wars  oi  the  White  and  Red  Roses 
took  place,  Scotland  did  not  neglect  to  repay 
to  her  southern  neighbor,  with  interest  of  a 
cnm|)ound  character,  the  innumerable  acts  of 
fraud,  perfidy,  and  tyranny  which  she  had 
experienced  at  her  hands.  “But,”  says  Miss 
Strickland,  “  neighbors,  whether  they  be 
private  individuals  or  mighty  nations,  cannot 
systematicully  perpetrate  long  courses  of 
mutual  injuries  without  at  times  becoming 
aware  that  such  employment  is  singularly 
unprofitable.”  The  astute  and  sagacious 
mind  of  Henry  VII.  was  open  to  this  truth; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  cementing  a  union 
bet  ween  the  two  countries,  or,  rather  with  a 
view  to  his  uniting,  ultimately,  the  two  king¬ 
doms  under  one  crown — he,  from  an  early 
period  of  his  reign,  entertained  the  idea  of 
bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  with  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  in 
the  figurative  language  of  his  councillors, 
“would  prove  the  dove  which  was  to  bring 
to  the  island-kingdoms  the  blessings  of  per¬ 
manent  peace.”  Well  does  Miss  Strick¬ 
land  remark,  that  “  the  royal  family  of  Tudor 
was  not  a  nest  from  which  doves  ever 
sprang.”  Margiiret  was  as  crooked  in  her 
policy — as  capricious  in  her  temper — as  tur¬ 
bulent  in  her  passions — and,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  as  regardlets  of  the  bloody  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  counsels — as  her  truculent 
and  wife-killing  brother,  Henry  VIII. 

It  was  in  the  palace  of  Westminster  that 
Margaret  Tudor,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Hen¬ 
ry  V'll.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  first  saw  the 
light.  She  was  born  November  29th,  1489, 
and  baptized  on  the  succeeding  day.  The 
reason  of  this  speedy  baptism  was,  that  the 
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30th  of  November  was  the  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland,  St.  Andrew.  Previous  to 
the  baptism  she  was  removed,  with  great 
pomp,  from  Westminster  Palace  to  White¬ 
hall  ;  and  the  christening  itself  took  place  in 
the  church  near  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  her  patroness 
and  name-saint.  All  these  coincidences  had 
been  arranged  by  Henry  and  his  equally 
sagacious  mother,  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Richmond,  with  a  view  to  the  Scottish  mar¬ 
riage.  The  Scottish  nation  were  to  receive, 
08  a  queen,  one  who  was,  in  some  sort,  one  of 
themselves. 

We  learn,  from  the  account  of  the  baptism 
of  Margaret  Tudor,  that  the  practice  of  im¬ 
mersion — at  least,  on  occasion  of  the  baptism 
of  royal  infants — was  then  in  existence. 
After  her  christening,  Margaret  was  nursed 
at  her  mother’s  favorite  palace  of  Shene,  re¬ 
cently  named  Richmond  by  her  father ;  and 
she  was  not  beyond  the  term  of  early  infan¬ 
cy  w  hen  overtures  were  made  for  her  be¬ 
trothal  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Before 
Margaret  was  born,  James  hud  attained  to 
man’s  estate. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1501,  Arthur,  Prince 
of.  W’ales,  Margaret’s  brother,  died.  His 
death  placed  her  next  to  the  heir-apparent, 
her  brother  Henry,  in  succession  to  the  Eng- 
li.sh  throne  ;  and  thenceforth,  on  that  account, 
and  with  ideas  of  her  being  the  means, 
through  her  descendants,  of  an  ultimate  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  England  into  one,  floating  in  his  brain, 
her  father  became  still  more  anxious  for  the 
Scotti.sh  match.  Nor  was  the  Scottish  coun¬ 
cil  le.ss  desirous  of  this  consummation.  After 
much  negotiation  with  reference  to  it  between 
Fox,  bishop  of  Durham,  as  Henry  VII. ’s 
minister,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  as  Scottish  plenipotentiary,  on  the 
other,  the  latter,  accompanied  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  went  to  London,  and 
formally  demanded  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  in  behalf  of  his  sovereign.  Henry 
grasped  at  the  ofler,  and  when  one  of  the 
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lordg  of  his  privy  council  ventured  to  object 
to  the  marriage,  on  the  score  that "  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Margaret  being  next  heir  to  her  brother 
Henry,  England  might  chance  to  become  a 
province  to  Scotland,”  the  far-seeing  monarch 
replied,  “No,  the  smaller  will  ever  follow 
the  larger  kingdom.”  Accordingly,  the 
“  fiancels”  took  place,  and  were  celebrated — 
we  use  the  words  of  John  Young,  Somerset 
Herald,  who,  besides  being  a  zealous  and 
pains-taking  chronicler  of  all  occurrences  re¬ 
lating  to  the  same,  assisted  at  the  ceremonial 
— “  at  the  king’s  right  royal  manor  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  on  St.  Paul’s  day,  January  24th, 
1602-3.”  Patrick  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
acted  as  proxy  for  the  King  of  Scotland  ;  and 
the  other  procurators  for  the  marriage  were 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  Bishop 
of  Murray  elect 

James  IV.  was  born  in  March,  1472  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  he  was  fully  eighteen  years  older 
than  his  bride.  At  this  part  of  her  work 
Miss  Strickland  gives  us  an  interesting  account 
of  his  romantic  attachment  to,  and  connection 
with,  the  Lady  Margaret  Drummond,  to 
whom,  according  to  our  authoress,  he  was 
actually  married  at  the  time  the  preceding 
“  Bancels”  took  place. 

James  IV.  is  usually  represented,  by  Scot¬ 
tish  historians,  ns  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death  ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  he  was  fully  sixteen  years  of  age.  His 
deep  and  bitter  remorse,  on  account  of  that 
event,  was,  in  a  great  measure,  soothed  by 
the  continuance  of  his  affection  for  Margftret 
Drummond.  This  affection  was  secretly  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  nuptial  bond  ;  and  it  was  only 
the  circumstance  of  his  requiring  a  dispensji- 
tion  from  the  pope,  on  account  of  near  rela¬ 
tionship,  that  prevented  his  avowing  it  pub¬ 
licly,  and  thereby  breaking  his  hitherto  mere 
poliiical  contract  with  the  daughterof  Henry 
VII.  He  was  even  preparing  to  resist  Ids 
council  in  the  matter,  when  a  fearful  tragedy 
occurred,  which  left  him  free,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  (he 
English  princess  royal.  The  Lady  Margaret 
Drummond  and  her  two  sisters.  Lady  Fleming 
and  Sybclla  Drummond,  were  poisoned  at 
breakfast  at  Drummond  Castle !  By  whom 
this  dreadful  tragedy  was  enacted  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  known. 

By  Lady  Margaret  Drummond,  James  had 
a  daughter,  also  named  Margaret ;  and,  al¬ 
though  resident  at  Drummond  Castle  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  her  mother  and  aunts, 
she,  by  some  means,  escaped  unhurt.  Dis¬ 
tracted  with  grief,  James  went  to  Drummond 
Castle  and  took  possession  of  bis  child  ;  and 
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it  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  fact,  that  had 
the  dispensation  from  Rome,  which  James 
expected,  reached  him  before  the  day  of  the 
fatal  breakfast,  this  little  infant  would,  by 
the  laws  of  her  country,  have  taken  rank  and 
station  as  Princess  Royal  of  Scotland.  As 
it  was,  however,  James  showered  upon  her 
every  mark  of  the  intensest  paternal  affec¬ 
tion. 

All  obstacles  to  the  real  marriage  of  James 
with  Margaret  Tudor  being  now  removed, 
the  latter  set  forward  on  her  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  that 
beloved  sovereign  of  the  Scottish  nation,  with 
whose  memory  so  many  patriotic  recollections 
are  bound  up,  now  that  the  objectof  his  first 
love  had  descended  into  the  tomb,  set  himself 
honorably  to  gain  the  personal  affections  of 
the  one  who  came,  apparently,  to  supply  her 
place.  Had  Margaret  been,  in  point  of  age 
and  disposition,  a  more  suitable  match  for 
James,  it  is  probable  wc  should  have  heard 
of  none  of  those  illicit  connections  by  which, 
during  his  married  life,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  astray.  Escorted  by  her  father, 
Margaret  left  Richmond  Palace  in  great  state, 
on  the  IClh  of  June,  1603,  and  reached 
Colleweston,  a  castle  belonging  to  her  grand¬ 
mother,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  In  the  great 
hall  of  this  lofty  pile,  Henry  VII.  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  his  favorite  child,  putting  into  her 
hand  an  illuminated  miss«tl,  or  hand-book  of 
prayers,  having  written  on  it,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  words, 

“  Remember  y'  kynde  and  loving  fader  in  y' 
good  prayers. — Henry  R.” 

In  another  part  of  it  was  written, 

“  Pray  for  your  loving  fader,  that  gave  yon  thys 
booke,  and  1  pive  yon  at  all  tymesgodd’s  blessing 
and  myne. — IIehky  R.” 

Surrounded  by  knights  and  ladies,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  wherever  she  pas.sed,  with  all  the 
splendor  and  distinction  to  which  her  high 
rank  entitled  her,  Margaret  found  herstdf,  at 
last,  at  Berwick,  where  “  the  captain  of  Ber¬ 
wick,  and  his  wiff,  my  lady  Darcy” — not  to 
speak  of  other  high  dignitaries,  both  in  church 
and  state — were  prepared  to  accompany  her 
to  Edinburgh. 

Margaret  was  met,  at  Lamberton  kirk,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  a  great 
company  of  Scottish  nobles,  deputed  by 
their  sovereign  to  receive  her.  Here,  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  on  the  green  sward,  a 
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pavilion  was  placed,  and  refreshments  for  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  prepared. 

Tradition  affirms,  that  Margaret  and  James 
met,  and  were  married,  at  l^mberton  kirk ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  first  night  that  Margaret  passed  on 
Scottish  ground,  she  slept  at  Fastcastle  ; — 
a  fortress  celebrated,  among  other  things,  as 
being  the  prototype  of  the  Wtdfcrag  Tower, 
the  residence  of  the  Master  of  Riivenswood, 
in  Scott’s  “  Bride  of  Lammermoor.”  On 
the  evening  after — the  2d  of  August — she 
honored  the  abbess  and  holy  sisterhood  of 
nuns  near  Haddington  with  a  visit,  partaking 
of  their  hospitality,  and  sleeping  under  their 
roof.  The  Lords,  and  other  male  portion  of 
the  escort,  slept  at  the  Gray  Friars  of  Had¬ 
dington.  The  day  after,  she  was  at  Dalkeith, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  “  as  lady  and  mis¬ 
tress,”  by  Lord  and  Lady  Merton.  Dalkeith 
Castle  was,  at  this  time,  a  place  of  vast 
strength  ;  and  in  1543,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
in  his  despatches  to  Henry  VllL,  mentions 
that  the  donjon,  or  keep — in  other  words, 
the  huge  square  tower,  in  the  centre,  which 
constituted  the  strongest  part  of  a  feudal 
castle,  and  in  which  the  great  hall  and  prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  of  state  for  solemn  occasions,  as 
well  as  the  prison  of  the  fortress,  were  situ¬ 
ated — was  called  the  Lion’s  Den.  It  was 
here  that  Margaret  first  met  her  gallant  lord. 
Lady  Merton  conducted  her,  in  great  state, 
to  her  suiie  of  apartments;  and  scarcely 
was  she  in  possession  of  her  chamber  and 
withdrawing  room,  “  when  a  hurrying  sound 
in  the  quadrangle  announced  that  some  ex¬ 
pected  event  had  happened.  Tumuli  ran 
through  the  castle,  till  it  reached  the  ante¬ 
room  of  the  royal  suite,  where  the  cry  soon 
greeted  the  ear  of  Margaret — ‘The  King, 
the  King  of  Scotland  has  arrixed  !’  ” 

Oil  the  7lh  of  August,  Margaret  entered 
Edinburgh.  All  that  the  piincely  disposi¬ 
tion  and  chivalric  nature  of  .James  coulil  do, 
was  done  to  render  tlie  day  of  her  first  en¬ 
trance  within  ks  walls  one  deserving  of  its 
being  ever  g^ratefully  rememliered  hy  her. 
On  this  occasion,  James,  attired  in  grand  cxia- 
tume,  met  her,  half  way  from  Exlinturgli, 
with  a  gallant  company. 

The  “  right  noble  mariiage”  of  the  royal 
pair  was,  on  the  day  succeeding  this  entrance, 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross — 
that  is.  the  church  of  Holyrood. 

If  James  had  ever  entertained  any  very 
sanguine  expectations  of  domestic  happiness 
with  his  young  queen,  but  a  verj  short  lime 
elapsed  ere  these  expectations  were  destined 
to  melt  away.  Margaret  was,  at  this  time. 


hardly  fourteen.  In  a  few  days  after  her 
marriage,  we  find  her  writing  to  her  father 
in  a  peevish,  discontented  style ;  speaking 
of  her  husband  as  “this  king  here,”  and 
evincing  on  her  part  an  entire  absence  of  any 
sentiment,  either  of  affection  or  gratitude, 
toward  one  who,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  had  endeavored  to  win  her  love. 

Having,  on  Feb.  10th,  1605-6,  brought, 
at  Holyrood,  an  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne, 
Margaret’s  life  was,  for  some  days,  in  great 
danger.  Her  husband,  in  consequence,  made 
a  pilgrimage,  on  foot,  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Ninian,  in  Oallaway  ;  and  there  made  offer¬ 
ings  for  his  afflicted  partner’s  restoration  to 
health.  The  queen  gradually  recovered  ;  and 
found,  on  her  recovery,  that  her  liege  lord, 
during  the  pilgrimage  referred  to,  had  re¬ 
newed  his  acquaintance  with  Jane  Kennedy, 
the  mother  of  his  son  James  Stuart,  who,  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  fell,  fighting,  by  his  father’s 
side  at  Flodden  Field.  The  renewal  of  this 
acquaintance — independent  of  its  immoral 
character — was,  to  James,  a  source  of  much 
disquiet.  It  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  surnamed  Bell-the- 
Cal ;  who — notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of 
her  connection  with  the  king — was  paying 
honorable  addresses  to  her.  The  latter  car¬ 
ried  her  off,  and  married  her,  in  defiance  of 
the  king’s  opposition.  Old  Bell-the  Cat 
must  have  been  a  widower  at  this  time ;  for 
his  “  boy-bishop” — his  third  son,  the  learned 
and  accomplished  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld — was  born  in  1474,  and  was,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  period  of  this  curious  contention 
between  James  and  his  father,  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Margaret,  herself,  after  her  recovery,  made 
a  pilgrimage  of  thanks  to  St.  Ninian’s  shrine. 
In  these  (lays  of  railway  speed,  it  sounds 
somewhat  strange  to  be  told  that  this  royal 
pilgrimage  “  lasted  twenty  days.”  But  the 
roads  of  Scotland,  at  that  distant  era,  were 
the  reverse  of  smooth.  And  as  Margaret, 
who  travelled  in  a  litter,  had,  along  with  her, 
as  much  baggage  as  “  seventeen  pack-horses” 
could  carry,  while  her  “  chapel  graith” — 
that  is,  her  chapel  plate  and  furniture — was 
l)<»rne  in  two  coffers,  and  her  husband  and 
husband’s  wardrobe,  and  chaplains,  and 
“  chapel  gear,”  were  also  there,  we  must 
make  allowance  for  the  space  of  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  journey. 

The  young  piince,  to  whom  Margaret  had 
so  recently  given  birth,  died  at  Stirling  Cas¬ 
tle  on  the  17th  of  February,  1506—7.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  ibis  event,  and  the 
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^neral  indifferent  health  of  the  queen,  tlie 
halls  of  old  Holyrood  seem  to  have  rung 
merrily  at  the  subsequent  seasons  of  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Yalentine-tide.  In  1508,  James 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fortune  and  his 
fame.  In  1509,  his  father-in-law,  Henry  VII., 
died;  and  the  mighty  Henry  VIII. ascended 
the  English  throne.  In  addition  to  the  son 
who  had  died  in  1506-1,  Margaret  had 
brought  James  two  more  children — a  girl  in 
1508,  and  a  boy  in  1509 — but  both  had  also 
died.  In  1512  (April  ilth,)  she  produced 
“ane  fair  prince,”  who  was  afterwards  James 
V.  Down  to  this  period,  the  state  of  mat¬ 
ters  between  the  two  royal  brothers-in-law 
— James  IV.  and  Henry  VIII. — had  been 
tolerably  friendly ;  but  new  disputes  began 
to  take  place  between  them,  and  in  a  naval 
contest  which  subsequently  occurred,  James 
had  his  ships  captured,  and  his  Admiral, 
Barton,  killed.  Margaret,  at  this  time,  in 
Miss  Strickland’s  pages,  begins  to  assume  a 
peculiarly  unamiable  character.  She  squab¬ 
bled  with  her  brother  Henry  VIII.,  about  a 
legacy  said  to  have  been  left  her  by  her 
other  brother,  Arthur.  She  attempts  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  her  husband’s  warlike  designs 
against  England.  Slie  is  jealous  of  the 
Queen  of  France,  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
her  mother,  and  who  was  dying  of  decline. 
James  IV.  had  sent  his  Lord  Lion  King-at- 
Arms  to  declare  war  against  Henry  VIII., 
who  was  besieging  Terouenne,  in  France. 
Margaret  dreamt  all  sorts  of  horrible  things 
— woke  her  husband  in  the  night — and  en¬ 
deavored  to  terrify  him  from  his  purpose  by 
their  details.  These  failing  in  their  purpose, 
she  tried  him  with  curtain-lectures,  which 
were  of  as  little  avail.  Royal  quarrels  were 
the  consequence ;  and  Miss  Strickland  as¬ 
sures  us,  that  she  was  the  author  of  those 
two  curiou.s  supernatural  occurrences — one 
at  Linlithgow,  where,  in  St.  Catheiine’s 
Chapel,  near  the  porch,  “  ane  man,  clad  in  a 
blue  gown  or  blouse,  belted  about  him  with 
a  roll  of  white  linen,”  spoke  with  the  king, 
and  the  other  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  Platcock  issued  his  infernal 
summons,  at  the  dead  of  night,  to 

“  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 

Whose  names  he  then  did  call,” 

to  appear  before  his  master  in  forty  days — 
which  were  intended  to  stop  James’s  march 
into  England. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  chivalric 
and — whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  or 
failings  otherwise — the  manly  hearted  James 
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parted  with  Margaret  on  friendly,  and  even 
affectionate  terms,  previous  to  his  marching 
to  his  last  battle-field.  Nay,  he  even,  at  this 
solemn  parting,  placed  conhdence  in  her  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

What  boots  it  to  tell  the  oft-repeated  tale 
of  fatal  Flodden !  Unmindful  of  the  solemn 
tenderness  of  his  parting  with  Margaret — 

“  His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow’s 
bower. 

All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour — ” 

James  had  hardly  crossed  the  English  border, 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled  from 
his  duty  as  a  husband,  and  his  affections  to 
be  ensnared  by  a  designing  and  artful  wo¬ 
man.  He  had  taken  the  castle  of  the  Ford, 
tlie  frontier  castle  of  King  Henry,  whose 
garrison,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband — then 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Edinburgh — wa.s  com¬ 
manded  by  Lady  Heron.  Lady  Heron  was 
beautiful  and  accomplished  ;  and  King  James 
immediately  became  her  slave.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  passion  James  lingered  on  his 
onward  march  :  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey — for¬ 
merly  his  personal  friend,  but  now  his  national 
foe — seized  the  opportunity,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  of  making  his  arrangements  with  better 
effect.  The  Scottish  nobles,  with  the  E  irl  of 
Angus  at  their  head,  were  so  indignant  at 
James’s  dela)',  and  at  his  neglect  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  duties,  that  they  urged  him  to  return  to 
Scotland  ;  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  he  had 
sufficiently  redeemed  his  pledge  to  the  Queen 
of  France. 

James  was  deaf  to  every  lesson,  and  dead 
to  every  consideration  of  practical  wisdom. 
He  declared  “  he  would  light  the  English  if 
they  were  a  hundred  thousand  more  in  num- 
liers;  and  as  for  old  Bell-the-Cat,  he  might 
go  back  if  he  were  afraid.  For  himself, 
when  he  had  fought  the  English,  he  would 
retire,  and  not  till  then.” 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  The  morning 
of  September  the  9lh,  1513,  saw  the  bat¬ 
talions  of  James  entrenched  on  the  impregna¬ 
ble  heights  of  Flodd  n :  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  found  them  broken  and  dispersed 
in  the  plain  below, — the  best  blood  of  Scot¬ 
land  jioured  out  like  water — king,  prince,  and 
noble,  among  the  slain  ;  and  ”  the  flowers  o’ 
the  fon  st  a’  wede  away.”  Loud  was  the 
wail  which  rose  and  swelled  over  every  low¬ 
land  plain,  and  through  every  highland  glen, 
of  the  land  of  the  Bruce. 

The  loss  of  Flodden  paralyzed,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  heart  and  soul  of  Scotland.  Al¬ 
though  desirous  to  accompany  her  husband 
southward,  and  to  endeavor  to  mediate  a 
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peace  between  him  and  her  brother,  Marga¬ 
ret  had  been  left,  by  James,  at  Linlithgow  ; 
and  here  it  was  that  her  feelings,  as  a  wife, 
were  outraged  by  the  reports  concerning  him 
and  Lady  Heron. 

The  death  of  their  king,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  nobles,  was  an  event  on  which  the 
Scottish  nation  looked  with  dismay.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  near  relationship  of 
their  sovereign’s  widow  to  the  English  mon¬ 
arch.  Margaret,  as  a  widow,  was  not  incon¬ 
solable  for  the  loss  of  her  unfaithful,  though 
gallant  husband  ;  as  a  queen  she  took  prompt 
and  energetic  steps  to  protect  the  people 
left  to  her  charge,  and  to  have  her  son 
crowned.  Desolate  and  almost  desperate  as 
Scotland,  through  the  loss  at  Flodden,  had 
become,  Margaret,  as  queen-regent,  did  not 
despair  either  of  its  safety,  or  of  its  infant- 
king.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  she  retreated  to  Perth  ; 
whither,  it  is  supposed.  Bishop  Elphinstone 
had  already  conveyed  James  V.  No  sooner  was 
Margaret  at  Perth,  than  she  wrote  to  her  bro¬ 
ther,  imploring  him  to  desist  from  warfare 
against  Scotland,  and  intreating  him  not  to 
oppress  or  injure  “  her  little  king,”  his  ne¬ 
phew  ;  “  who,”  according  to  her  account, 

“  was  very  small  and  tender,  being  only  one 
year  and  6ve  morfths  old.”  She  also  told 
him,  that,  in  a  few  months,  she  would  become 
mother  of  a  posthumous  babe.  Henry  did 
not  lay  his  sister’s  letter  before  his  council ; 
but  simply  answered  it  by  saying,  that  “  if 
the  Scots  wanted  peace  they  should  have  it ; 
if  war  they  should  have  it.  As  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  he  had  fallen  by  his  own  indiscreet 
rashness  and  foolish  kindness  to  France.  But 
he  regretted  his  death  as  a  relative.” 

Within  twenty  days  after  his  father’s  death, 
James  V.  was  crowned  at  Scone.  His  coro¬ 
nation  was  called  the  “  mourning  coronation,” 
owing  to  the  tears  which  were  shed  by  the 
assembled  nobility,  clergy,  and  commonality, 
when  they  beheld  the  ancient  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  held  over  the  baby- brow  of  their  infant 
sovereign,  and  when  they  remembered  the 
recent  loss  of  that  princely  monarch,  who  is 
acknowledged,  even  by  the  virulent  and  king- 
hating  pen  of  Buchanan,  to  have  been  “  dear 
to  all  men  while  living,  and  mightily  lament¬ 
ed  by  his  people  at  his  death.’’ 

Beyond  the  loss  of  king,  nobles,  and  others 
— but,  surely,  that  was  heavy  enough  loss, 
•  indeed  ! — no  additional  immediate  injury  ac¬ 
crued  to  Scotland  from  Flodden  fight.  Fh>d- 
den  was  a  drawn  Little ;  and,  says  Miss 
Strickland,  “  had  it  taken  place  on  Scottish 
ground  it  would  have  been  reckoned  another 


Bannockburn  ;  the  English  must  have  re¬ 
treated  [for  they  did  so  on  their  own  ground] 
and  the  Scots  would  have  retained  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  field.” 

James  IV. ’s  will  was  read  at  a  parliament 
convened  by  the  queen,  and  held  at  Stirling 
Castle  on  the  2l8t  December,  1513  ;  and  al¬ 
though  his  appoinment  of  his  widow  as  tutrix 
to  his  son  was  contrary  to  the  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  of  Scotland,  “  which  always  placed  the 
executive  power  in  the  next  male  heir,”  such 
was  the  respect  and  tenderness  entertained, 
for  his  memory,  that  she  was  unanimously 
recognized  as  regent.  The  lord  chancellor, 
James  Beton,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  Eiirls  of  Arran,  Huntley,  and  Angus 
were  appointed  as  her  assistants  in  this  re¬ 
sponsible  office.  Margaret  had,  at  this  time, 
just  entered  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Thus 
matured  in  point  of  age,  and  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  nation  whom  she  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  govern,  she  might,  by  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  her  future  administration, 
have  gained  for  herself  a  high  place  in  Scot¬ 
tish  history.  But  the  very  first  action  of  her 
life,  after  entering  upon  her  career  as  regent, 
showed  that  she  had  already  bent  her  mind 
to  the  pursuit  of  an  underhand  and  tortuous 
policy.  She  concealed  the  treasure  which 
her  husband  had  committed  to  her  for  the 
use  of  his  succe.ssor  ;  and,  instead  of  apply¬ 
ing  it  for  the  legitimate  carrying  on  of  the 
afi’airs  of  the  government,  made  it  the  means 
of  gratifying  her  own  personal  partialities. 
At  the  very  parliament  at  which  she  was  re¬ 
cognized  as  regent,  the  officers  of  the  crown 
were  much  surprised  to  find  an  empty  trea¬ 
sury,  Little  suspecting  the  real  truth, 
James’s  lack  of  wisdom  in  attacking  England, 
apparently  without  the  pecuniary  means  of 
carrying  on  the  warfare,  became  a  subject  of 
severe  censure ;  and  so  little  regardless  was 
Margaret  of  the  confidence  which  her  hus¬ 
band  had  placed  in  her,  and  of  the  injury 
thus  done  to  her  royal  lord’s  memory,  that  it 
is  only  in  the  present  day,  and  from  her  own 
letters,  that  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case 
have  come  to  light, 

Margaret’s  sin,  with  respect  to  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  her  husband’s  treasure,  soon  met 
with  its  punishment.  In  consequence  of  the 
seemingly  exhausted  state  of  the  royal  ex¬ 
chequer,  Bishop  Elphinstone,  in  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  to  the  parliament  convened  at  Stir¬ 
ling  Castle,  recommended  the  sending  for,  to 
France,  of  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  John, 
Duke  of  Albany,  in  order  that  he  might,  in 
the  destitute  state  of  the  national  treasury, 
assist  the  queen-regent  in  carrying  on  tba 
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affairs  of  the  country.  Alarmed  at  this  tug- 
geation,  and  with  a  view  to  his  preventing 
the  ascendancy  of  the  French  interest  in 
Scotland,  Henry  Vlll.  wrote  to  his  sister, 
urging  her  to  thwart,  by  every  means  in  her 

Ctwer,  the  plans  for  Albany’s  arrival.  This 
argaret  was  not  indisposed  to  do ;  but  bad 
health  during  the  winter  of  1613-14  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  desist  from  much  political  agi¬ 
tation,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1514,  she 
was  delivered  at  Stirling  Castle  of  a  posthu¬ 
mous  boy,  who  was  baptized  Alexander,  and 
entitled  Duke  of  Ross. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  previous  to  the 
death  of  James  IV.,  Margaret  had  allied  her¬ 
self  to  the  Douglas  family,  with  a  view  to  a 

grevention  of  the  war  with  England.  Old 
ell-the-Cat  was  now  in  his  grave ;  and — 
his  eldest  son,  Oeorg^,  Master  of  Douglas, 
having  fallen  at  Flodden — his  title  and  vast 
estates  were  in  possession  of  his  grandson, 
Archibald,  Elarl  of  Angus.  This  Earl  was 
but  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  he  took  his 
place  at  the  Scottish  council-board.  Angus, 
though  so  young,  was  already  a  widow  hr; 
and,  whHe  he  was  projecting  a  new  matri¬ 
monial  alliance  with  the  Lady  Jane  Stuart, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  house  of  Tra- 
quair,  Margaret  Tudor,  attracted  by  his  fine 
person,  fixed  on  him  her  affections,  and  drew 
him  within  her  snare.  The  prospect  of 
governing  Scotland,  through  the  medium  of 
his  being  her  wedded  lord,  was  no  incon¬ 
siderable  item  in  the  reasons  which  induced 
Angus  to  meet  her  advances.  Angus  and 
the  queen-regent  were  privately  married  at 
Kinnoul  church,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1514. 

Tire  day  before  this,  her  second  marriage, 
Margaret  had  made  Angus’s  uncle,  Gavin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  ;  and  afterwards, 
on  tire  death  of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  of  her  own  arbitrary  will, 
aud  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  rights 
of  election  in  the  church,  she  raised  him  to 
the  primacy,  as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
I^ot  long  after  this  event  did  her  marriage 
remain  undiscovered.  It  had  been  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  twelve  damsels,  of  whom 
her  Uncle  Gavin  declares  that  “  they  were  of 
her  council  most  secrete the  consequence 
was,  that  it  was  quite  public  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1514.  The  promotion  of  Gavin  Doug¬ 
las  to  the  primacy,  and  her  other  actions, 
tending  to  the  renewed  exaltation  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  house  of  Douglas,  bad  alarmed  the 
Scottish  nation ;  and  great  was  the  rage  and 
indignation  among  all  ranks  of  people  when 
the  real  cause  of  this  favoritism  became 
known.  The  council  solemnly  deposed  Mar- 
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garet  from  the  regency ;  and,  at  the  sam* 
time,  ordered  the  I^rd  Lion  king-at-arma  to 
signify  to  Angus,  that  he  must  forthwith 
appear  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  to 
answer  for  his  boldness  in  marrying  her  with¬ 
out  their  assent  and  recommendation.”  On 
the  execution  of  this  mission,  the  dignity  of 
the  Lord  Lion  was  outraged  in  a  manner  in 
which  the  dignity  of  a  L^  Lion  had  never 
been  outraged  before.  When  he  delivered 
his  message.  Queen  Margaret  received  him  in 
stale,  supported  by  her  youthful  spouse  at 
her  side,  and  by  his  stalwart  grandsire.  Lord 
Drummond ;  and  the  reply  to  the  message 
was — from  Lord  Drummond — a  thundering 
box  on  the  ear!  For  this  outrage  Lord 
Drummond  paid  dearly  at  a  subsequent 
period  of  his  life.  The  scene  itself  took 
place  at  Stirling  Castle. 

From  the  day  of  her  imprudent  love-match 
with  Angus,  Margaret  bade  adieu  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  even 
comparative  tranquillity  of  mind.  Hencefor¬ 
ward,  strife  and  dissension — storm  and  tem¬ 
pest — were  to  be  the  elements  in  which  she 
was  doomed  to  live.  Angus,  her  husband, 
was  hot-headed,  and  endeavored  to  establish 
his  wife’s  authority  by  the  most  violent  and 
illegal  means ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Scottish  nation,  as  tC  body,  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  that  authority,  Margaret  ap¬ 
plied  to  her  brother  for  aid,  and  meditated 
an  escape,  with  her  son,  James  V.,  to  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Henry 
Vlll.  was  quite  pleased  with  his  sister’s 
alliance  with  the  Earl  of  Angus.  He  was 
glad  of  anything  that  would  create  division 
in  the  Scottish  realm ;  and  thus,  in  relation 
to  what  this  mighty  prince  of  the  Tudor  line 
might  have  been  otherwise  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  an  act  of  degradation  on  Margaret’s 
part,  he  acted  accordingly. 

The  commencement  of  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Albiiny  was  signalized  by  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  Lord  Drummond  in  Blackness 
Castle,  together  with  the  confiscation  of  all 
his  lands  and  goods,  on  account  of  his  strik¬ 
ing  the  Lord  Lion  of  Scotland,  while  obey¬ 
ing  the  commands  of  the  council.  Gavin 
Douglas,  also,  was  committed  to  prison,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  having  aimed  at  the  primacy. 
These  were  acts  of  sore  tribulation  to  Mar¬ 
garet  ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  gone  down  on 
her  knees,  unsuccessfully,  to  Albany  in  be¬ 
half  of  Drummond.  At  this  time,  she  com-, 
plains  that  9II  her  party  “  had  deserted  her, 
except  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and 
Lord  Home — the  latter  thus  having,  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks,  from  being  her  chief  op- 
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ponent,  turned  to  be  ber  active  partisan 
against  the  regent.  Drummond  was,  shortlj 
afierwards,  at  the  intercession  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  pardoned  by  the  regent,  and  had  his 
estates  restored  to  him.  But  now  a  more 
important  struggle  between  the  queen  and 
Albany  than  that  of  the  regency  was  entered 
upon.  This  was  connected  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  two  children.  Queen  Margaret 
held  them  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and, 
toward  the  end  of  July,  Albany  and  the 
council  appointed  four  peers,  out  of  whom 
Margaret  was  to  choose  three,  to  whom  she 
was  to  entrust  the  charge  of  her  royal  infants. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  “  high 
spirit"  which  animated  the  breast  of  Marga¬ 
ret  Tudor,  very  little  of  that  commodity 
seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  influenced 
her  husband  Angus.  Afraid  lest  he  should 
forfeit  life  and  lands  by  disobeying  the  regent, 
who  was  then  sitting  in  full  national  council, 
he  had  a  notarial  instrument  drawn,  attested 
by  proper  witnesses,  affirming  that  he  had 
desired  the  queen  to  surrender  the  children. 
The  words  of  Lord  Dacre,  in  his  despatch  to 
his  own  court,  are — “  And  the  EJarl  of  An- 
puish  said,  and  showed  openly,  it  was  his 
woll  and  mind  that  the  king  and  his  brother 
should  be  delivered  according  to  the  decree 
of  parliament ;  and  thereupon  desired  to  give 
an  instrument,  for  fear  of  losing  bis  life  and 
lands.”  Angus’s  pusillanimity  rendered  him, 
henceforward,  an  object  of  contempt  to  Al¬ 
bany.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Angus 
gave  utterance  to  the  saying,  “  that  he  would 
rather  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse 
cheep !’’  when  the  queen,  having  fled  with 
ber  precious  charge  to  Stirling  Castle,  found 
herself  shut  up  there  without  her  husband, 
who  had  betaken  himself  to  his  titular  county, 
in  preference  to  accompanying  her  thither. 
Thus  left  to  her  own  unaided  exertions,  and 
perceiving  it  vain  to  attempt  to  stand  a  siege 
at  the  hands  of  the  regent,  she,  in  the  begin- 
■ing  of  the  month  of  August,  surrendered  to 
Albany’s  keeping  her  royal  infants. 

We  are  not  writing  Margaret  Tudor’s  life ; 
and,  therefore,  we  pass  over  her  scheme,  at 
Linlithgow,  assisted  by  Lord  Home,  for  steal¬ 
ing  her  children,  and  escaping  with  them  to 
England — her  flight  to  Tantallan — her  giv¬ 
ing  birth,  at  Harbottle,  or  Hardbattle  Cas¬ 
tle,  a  rugged  border- fortress,  to  a  daughter 
by  Angus,  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who 
is  known,  in  history,  as  the  immediate  ances¬ 
tress  of  the  present  royal  family — and  her 
passage,  on  the  invitation  of  Henry  VIII., 
under  the  escort  of  Lord  Dacre,  across  the 
border,  into  ber  brother’s  dominions.  At 


Harbottle  she  suflFered  much  misery,  and 
was  even  on  the  brink  of  the  g^ve ;  and  at 
Morpeth  Castle — whither  Lo^  Dacre  took 
her — she  heard  of  the  death  of  her  son,  the 
Duke  of  Ross,  who  fell  sick  of  some  infan¬ 
tine  disorder,  and  died  at  Stirling  Castle, 
Dec.  18,  1515.  At  Morpeth,  Angus  a 
second  time  deserted  her ;  and,  acceptmg  of 
terms  of  compromise  from  Albany,  returned 
to  Scotland.  After  this,  her  stages  to  Lon¬ 
don  were  short  and  easy ;  and  when  she 
arrived  at  Greenwich,  where  her  brother’s 
palace  was,  we  find  "  bluff  King  Hal"  giving 
vent  to  his  indignation  against  his  brother- 
in-law  Angus,  on  account  of  his  sister,  by 
uttering  the  pithy  expression — “  Done  like  a 
Scot . 

Margaret’s  visit  to  the  south  was  signalised 
by  many  brilliant  festivals,  which  her  tyran¬ 
nical,  but,  in  his  own  way,  affectionate 
brother  devised  on  her  account. 

But,  even  amid  these  gay  and  princely 
scenes,  Margaret  did  not  lose  sight  of  her 
one  great  and  engrossing  object ;  that  of  the 
recovery  and  establishment  of  her  power  in 
Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  she  spent  the 
summer  chiefly  in  keeping  up,  against  the 
Scottish  regent,  a  series  of  active  intrigues. 
Forgetting,  or,  at  least,  overlooking,  for  the 
present,  her  husband’s  conduct  with  regard 
to  her,  she  instigated  him,  in  every  possible 
way,  through  the  medium  of  her  letters,  to 
aid  the  king,  her  brother,  in  injuring  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  native  land. 

When  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  season  of  Ad¬ 
vent,  removed  to  his  palace  of  Westminster, 
he  established  his  sister  in  “  the  antique  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  situated  in 
that  enclosure,  or  court,  below  Charing 
Cros.s,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Scotland 
Yard."  Here  she  occupied  herself  in  endea¬ 
voring — but  in  vain — to  procure  large  suras 
of  money  from  her  brother,  for  the  purpose 
of  her  keeping,  in  what  she  consider^  a 
sufficiently  gorgeous  style,  the  approaching 
Christmas  of  1516-17.  About  this  time, 
the  expected  departure  of  the  Scottish 
regent  to  France  gave  her  strong  hopes  of  a 
recovery  of  her  political  ascendancy  in  the 
North.  Toward  the  close  of  1516,  the  state 
of  health  of  Albany’s  wife,  in  France,  was 
such  that  her  death  was  expected.  This 
was,  undoubtedly,  one  reason  why  Albany 
wished  to  shake  himself  free  of  Scottish 
affairs ;  but  perhaps  an  equally  strong  reason 
for  the  earnest  desire  which  he  displayed  to 
leave  behind  him  the  “  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood,"  and  to  set  foot  again  on  the 
soil  of  "La  belle  France,”  may  be  traced  to 
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the  uniotennitUnff  misery  experienced  by  | 
him  in  guid'uig  tlie  helm  of  the  Scottish 
state.  To  his  familiar  friends  be  wished  be 
had  broken  “  all  his  legs  and  arms  before  he 
had  stirre<l  a  step  toward  Scotland.”  This 
energetic  wish  clearly  indicates  the  little 
satisfaction  be  had  had  in  endeavoring  to 
regulate,  or  control,  the  leading  spirits  of 
barbarous  Caledonia.  While  such  was  the 
state  of  matters  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Tweed,  Margaret  settled  with  her  brother 
that  she  should  return  to  Scotland  in  the 
middle  of  May.  This  intention  she  was 
obliged  to  postpone  for  a  few  days,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
London  among  the  apprentices,  and  which, 
by  old  chroniclers,  is  called  “  Evil  May-day.” 
But,  on  the  18th  of  May,  after  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  insurrection,  she  left  London,  and 
took  her  journey  northward.  At  Berwick, 
she  was  met  by  her  husband,  Angus,  whose 
infidelities  having  been  reported  to  her,  she 
received  him  with  transports  of  anger.  A 
sullen  pacification  took  place  between  them ; 
and  she  immediately  proceeded  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which,  at 
Craigmillar  Castle,  she  was  permitted  to 
see  her  son,  James  V.,  though  afterwards, 
on  suspicion  that  she  meant  to  steal  him  into 
England,  future  access  to  him  was  denied  her. 

To  the  end  of  her  days,  the  career  of 
Margaret,  as  the  result  of  her  own  ambition, 
turbulence,  and  selfish  policy,  was  one  of 
sorrow.  She  was  hardly  establislied  in 
Scotland,  when  she  was  discontented  with 
her  prospects  there.  She  writes  to  her 
brother  “  that  she  will  never  abide  therein.” 
She  announces  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  her  in¬ 
tention  of  divorcing  Angus.  She  quarrels 
with  her  friend.  Bishop  Gavin  Douglas ;  and 
when,  in  1521,  she  sued  her  husband  at 
Borne  for  a  divorce,  she  found  her  plea 
there  opposed  by  the  King  of  England  him'> 
self.  Previous  to  this,  Albany— -partly  in 
consequence  of  her  intrigues  for  his  return^ 
had  come  back  to  Scotland  ;  and  Angus  had 
begun  to  show  himself  a  man  of  ability  and 
courage.  While  intriguing  to  get  rid  of 
Angus,  Margaret  evidently  flattered  herself 
with  the  idea  that  a  fortunate  succession  of 
happy  events — the  contemplated  death  of 
Albany’s  wife  among  them— would,  ulti¬ 
mately,  make  her  the  lawful  spouse  of  the 
regent ;  but  these  illusions  were  finally  dissi¬ 
pated  by  her  suflfering  an  attack  of  small¬ 
pox,  which  deprived  her  of  her  beauty,  in 
the  winter  of  1522, 


Subsequent  to  this  destruction  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  attractions,  Margaret  Tudor’s  cause  in 
Scotland — unworthy  and  base  as,  in  most 
respects,  it  was — extended  through  a  period 
of  twenty  more  years.  Having  traced  it 
thus  far,  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  it  lon¬ 
ger  in  detail.  We  leave  the  remainder  of  it 
to  be  gathered  from  the  delightful  pages  of 
Miss  Strickland ;  who  gives,  at  length,  her 
alternate  treachery  toward  friend  and  foe — 
her  illegal  divorce  from  Angus — her  declared 
marriage  with  Harry  Stuart,  whom  her  son, 
James  V.,  created  Lord  Methven  —  her 
crooked  diplomacy,  and  betrayal  of  her 
son’s  confidence — her  dislike  to  Methven, 
and  her  wish  to  shake  him  off  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  re  uniting  herself  to  Angus — her 
son’s  stoppage  of  the  new  project  of  divorce 
— her  rage  thereat — her  illness,  confession, 
death,  and  burial.  She  died  at  Methven 
Castle,  near  Perth,  towards  the  end  of  Nov., 
1511 ;  commanding  the  friars  to  whom  she 
confessed  “  to  sit  on  their  knees  before  the 
king,  her  son,  and  beseech  that  he  would  be 
good  and  gracious  to  Lord  Angus.”  Not 
only  so ;  but  she,  moreover,  exceedingly 
lamented,  and  asked  "  God’s  mercy  that  she 
had  offended  the  said  earl  as  she  had.’’ 

In  addition  to  her  anxiety  concerning 
Angus,  she  requested  her  confessors  “  to 
solicit  her  son,  James  V.,  for  her,  to  be  good 
to  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  that  he  would  give  her  what  goods 
she  left,  thinking  it  right  because  her  daugh¬ 
ter  had  never  had  anything  of  her.”  Like 
many  others,  similarly  situated,  Margaret 
had  made  no  will  previous  to  her  mortal  ill¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  distractions  of  a  death-bed 
prevented  her  remedying  this  oversight. 
Her  funeral  was  a  most  magnificent  one.  A 
long  array  of  clergy  and  nobility  attended 
her  remains  from  Methven  Castle  to  Perth, 
where  her  son  James  laid  her  head  in  the 
grave.  She  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  John,  belonging  to  the  great  Carthu¬ 
sian  monastery  from  which  Perth  formerly 
took  the  name  of  “  St.  Johnston,”  and  in 
the  vault  of  James  L,  near  his  body  and 
that  of  his  queen,  Jane  Beaufort,  the  founders 
of  the  monastery. 

Of  Margaret’s  two  widowers,  Angus  and 
Methven,  the  former,  at  the  period  of  her 
death,  was  an  exile,  residing  with  his  and 
her  daughter.  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VIIl.  She  had  a  son 
and  daughter  by  Lord  Methven, 
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TbuM  who  weep  not  here,  aball  weep  eternallj  hereafter. 

Ecelftim  Ortaea  Monumenta. 


Dim  voices  haunt  me  from  the  past — for 
the  dream  of  life  is  dreamed,  and  may  now 
be  revealed  ;  the  dreamer  is  loitering  on  the 
I3icr  Path  leading  to  the  green  grass  mounds, 
whence  mouldering  hands  seem  to  point  up¬ 
wards  and  say,  *'  Look  thy  last  on  the  blue 
skies,  and  come  rest  with  us.” 

I  have  no  happy  childhood  to  recall  ;  for 
I  began  to  think  so  early,  that  pain  and 
thought  are  linked  together.  I  bad  a  father, 
and  a  sister  two  years  my  senior ;  and  our 
home  was  a  small  cottage,  surrounded  by  a 
flower-garden,  on  the  ourskirts  of  a  town, 
where  the  chime  of  church-bells  was  distinctly 
heard.  These  are  sweet,  romantic  associa¬ 
tions  ;  hut  “  garden  flowers,”  and  “  silvery 
chimes,” and  “childhood’s  home,”  are  words 
which  awaken  no  answering  chord  in  my 
heart — for  Ileality  was  stern,  and  Fancy 
wove  no  fabric  of  fairy  texture  wherewith  to 
cover  the  naked  truth. 

My  mother  died  when  I  was  bom;  and  my 
father  was  a  thin  pale  man,  always  wrapped 
in  flannels  about  the  head  and  throat,  and 
moving  slowly  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  He 
never  breakfasted  with  us — we  were  kept  in 
the  kitchen,  to  save  firing — but  he  came  down 
late  in  the  forenoon,  and  when  it  was  warm 
and  sunshiny  he  would  take  a  gentle  stroll 
into  the  fields,  never  townwards.  We  dined 
at  a  late  hour,  and  there  were  always  deli¬ 
cacies  for  my  father  ;  and  after  dinner  he  sat 
over  his  wine,  smoking  cigars  and  reading  the 
newspapers,  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
He  took  Uttle  notice  of  Gabrielle  or  me,  ex¬ 
cept  to  command  silence,  or  to  send  us  for 
anything  he  wanted.  There  were  two  par¬ 
lors  in  the  cottage,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
door  ;  the  furniture  was  scanty  and  mean, 
and  the  parlor  on  the  left-hand  side  never 
had  a  fire  in  it,  for  my  father  always  inhabited 
the  other.  It  was  bitter  cold  for  Gabrielle 
and  me  in  this  left-hand  room  during  the 
winter,  for  we  were  often  turned  in  there  to 


amuse  ourselves ;  our  sole  domestic — an  an¬ 
cient  Irish  servitor,  retained  by  my  father 
solely  on  account  of  her  culinary  accomplish¬ 
ments — never  admitted  us  poor  shivering  girls 
into  the  kitchen  when  she  was  cooking,  for, 
said  Nelly, — 

“  If  I  am  teased  or  narvous  I  shall,  may 
be,  spoil  the  dinner,  and  then  our  Lady  save 
us  from  the  masther’s  growl.” 

No  one  ever  came  near  us — we  seemed  ut¬ 
terly  neglected,  and  our  very  existence  un¬ 
known.  The  house  was  redolent  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  and  the  garden  where  we 
played  was  a  wilderness  of  weeds — amongst 
which  roses  bloomed  in  summer,  and  Ga¬ 
brielle  and  I  watched  for  their  coming  with 
delight:  those  summer  roses,  on  the  great 
tangled  bushes,  were  surely  more  beautiful 
to  us  than  to  other  and  more  fortunate  child¬ 
ren — we  gathered  and  preserved  each  leaf 
ns  it  fell,  and  never  was  fragrance  so  de¬ 
licious  ! 

Now  it  may  maturally  be  supposed,  that 
from  ignorance  our  impressions  were  not 
painful ;  but  from  the  time  when  I  first  began 
to  notice  and  comprehend,  I  also  began  to 
bitterly  feel  our  condition,  and  Gabrielle  felt 
it  far  more  than  I  did.  We  knew  that  we 
were  half-starved,  half-clad,  neglected,  un¬ 
loved  creatures,  and  that  our  parent  was  a 
personification  of  selfishness.  We  saw  other 
children  prettily  dressed,  walking  past  with 
their  mothers  or  nurses — ortrotting  to  school, 
healthful  and  happy  ;  and  our  hearts  yearned 
to  bo  like  them — yearned  for  a  mother’s 
kiss  !  Gabrielle  was  habitually  silent  and 
proud,  though  often  passionate  when  we  were 
at  play  together  ;  but  the  outburst  was  soon 
over,  and  she  hugged  me  again  directly.  I 
early  learnt  to  dislike  all  ugly  things  from 
gazing  on  her — her  beauty  was  of  a  kind  to 
dazzle  a  child — she  was  so  brilliantly  fair 
and  colorless,  with  clustering  golden  hair 
falling  to  her  waist,  and  large  soft  blue  eyes. 
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■which  Always  made  me  think  of  heaven  and  j 
the  angels  ;  for,  thanks  to  His  mercy,  I  knew  I 
of  them  when  I  was  yet  a  child. 

Of  course  we  were  unacquainted  with  our 
father’s  history  as  we  afterwards  heard  it. 
He  was  of  a  decayed  but  noble  family,  and 
—alas !  it  is  a  commonplace  tale — he  had 
ruined  his  fortunes  and  broken  his  wife’s 
heart  by  gambling.  Worse  even  than  this, 
he  was  irretrievably  disgraced  and  lost  to  so¬ 
ciety,  having  been  detected  as  a  cheat  ;  and 
broken  down  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
with  a  trifling  annuity  only  to  subsist  on,  he 
lived,  as  I  remember  him,  pampered,  luxuri¬ 
ous,  and  utterly  forgetful  of  all  save  Self. 
And,  oh  !  God  grant  there  be  none — poor 
or  rich,  high  or  low — who  can  repeat  the 
sacred  name  of  “  father”  as  I  do,  without 
an  emotion  of  tenderness,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  gossamer  thread  of  love  or  respect  twined 
around  the  memory  to  bind  the  parental 
benediction  thereto. 

Nelly  had  followed  our  deceased  mother 
from  her  native  isle,  for  she  too  was  Irish, 
and  clung  to  our  father,  ministering  to  his 
habits  and  tastes,  a  good  deal,  I  believe,  for 
our  sakes,  and  to  keep  near  us.  She  was  a 
coarse  woman  ;  and,  unlike  her  race  in  general, 
exhibited  but  few  outward  demonstrations  of 
attachment.  When  her  work  was  done  in 
the  evening,  she  sometimes  taught  us  the  al¬ 
phabet  and  to  spell  words  of  three  letters  ; 
the  rest  we  mastered  for  ourselves,  and 
taught  each  other,  and  so  in  process  of  time 
we  were  able  to  read.  The  like  with  writ¬ 
ing:  Nelly  pointed  out  the  rudiments,  and 
Oabrielle,  endowed  with  magical  powers  of 
swift  perception,  speedily  wrought  out  lessons 
both  for  herself  and  me.  The  only  books  in 
the  house  were  a  cookery-book  ;  a  spelling- 
book  which  Nelly  borrowed  ;  a  great  huge  1 
History  of  England,  which  formed  her  usual 
footstool  ;  and  an  ancient,  equally  large, 
Bible,  full  of  quaint  pictures.  Would  that  1 
had  the  latter  blessed  volume  bound  in  gold 
now,  and  set  with  diamonds  !  A  new  epoch 
opened  in  my  life.  I  had  already  thought, 
now  I  understood ;  and  the  light  divine 
dawned  on  my  soul  as  Nelly,  the  humble  in¬ 
strument  of  grace,  in  simple  words  explained 
all  that  was  wanting  :  for  our  faith  is  very 
simple,  notwithstanding  the  ineflable  glories 
of  Jesus  and  redemption.  I  dreamed  by 
night  of  Jesus  and  of  angels,  and  of  shep¬ 
herds  watching  their  flocks  "  all  seated  on 
the  ground  and  I  used  to  ask  Nelly  if  she 
did  not  think  an  angel  must  be  just  like  Ga- 
brielle,  with  shining  wings,  certainly  ?  But 
Nelly  would  say  that  Miss  Gabrielle  was  too 
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proud  for  an  angel,  and  never  likely  to  be¬ 
come  one  unless  she  liked  her  Bible  better  ; 
and  it  was  too  true  that  my  darling  sister  had 
not  the  same  love  for  holy  things  that  I  had 
then.  She  liked  to  read  of  Queen  Bess  and 
bluff  King  Hal ;  but  when  we  found  our  way 
to  a  church,  and  heard  the  chaunting,  her 
emotions  far  surpassed  mine,  and  she  sobbed 
outright.  At  length  Gabrielle,  who  had  been 
pondering  many  days  without  speaking,  con¬ 
fided  to  me  her  determination  to  ask  our  fa¬ 
ther  to  send  os  to  school. 

“  Why  should  I  not  ask  him,  Roth  ?”  she 
said.  “  I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  it  be¬ 
fore — only  he  is  always  poorly,  or  smoking, 
or  drinking.” 

I  observed  her  beautiful  lip  curl  as  she 
spoke  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  and  I  thought 
that  Jesus  taught  not  so;  but  1  feared  to 
speak — so  I  wept,  and  knelt  down  alone  and 
prayed  for  my  sister. 

Gabrielle  did  ask  him,  and  my  father  laid 
down  his  paper,  and  took  the  cigar  from  his 
mouth,  gazing  in  dull  amazement  at  the 
speaker ;  but  I  saw  his  gaze  become  more 
earnest  and  observant  as  he  said, — 

“  Why,  girl,  how  old  are  you  ?” 

“  I  was  thirteen  last  month,”  replied  Ga¬ 
brielle. 

“  Y ou  are  a  monstrous  tall  girl  of  your 
age,  then,  I  declare  ;  and  you  have  learnt  to 
read  from  Nelly,  haven’t  you?” 

“  Yes,  we  have,”  was  the  quiet  reply  ; 

but  we  wish  to  learn  something  more  than 
that.” 

“  Then  you  must  go  to  some  charity  school, 
miss,  for  1  have  no  money  to  pay  for  such 
nonsense  ;  you  can  read  and  write  and  sew, 
and  what  more  would  you  have  ?  Pass  the 
claret  nearer,  and  reach  me  those  cigars ; 
and  take  yourselves  oflF,  for  my  head  is  split- 
ting.” 

I  must  draw  a  veil  over  Gabrielle’s  passion 
when  we  were  alone. 

“  It  is  not  for  myself  only  that  I  sorrow,” 
she  exclaimed,  as  her  sobs  subsided  ;  “  but 
you,  poor,  little,  delicate  thing,  with  your 
lameness,  what  is  to  become  of  you  in  the 
big  world  if  you  are  left  alone  ?  You  cannot 
be  a  servant ;  and  what  are  we  to  do  without 
education  ?  for  Nelly  has  told  me  our  father’s 
income  dies  with  him.” 

Her  expressions  were  incoherent ;  and 
when  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  by  assurances 
that  the  blessed  Saviour  cared  for  the  father¬ 
less,  she  turned  away  and  left  me.  So  ended 
the  first  and  last  application  to  our  parent. 

When  I  remember  Gabrielle’s  career  from 
that  period  to  her  sixteenth  year,  I  much 
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marvel  at  the  precocitj  of  intellect  she  exhib¬ 
ited,  and  the  powers  of  mind  with  which 
she  was  endowed.  We  had  no  money  to 
procure  books — no  means  to  purchase  even 
the  common  necessaries  of  clothing,  which 
too  often  made  us  ashamed  to  appear  in 
church.  Bnt  suddenly  Gabrielle  seemed  to 
become  a  woman,  and  I  her  trusting  child. 
She  was  silent  and  cold  ;  but  not  sullen  or 
cold  to  me,  though  her  mouth  became  com- 

{>re8sed  as  if  from  bitter  thought,  and  never 
ost  that  expression  again,  save  when  she 
smiled.  Oh,  that  sunny  smile  of  radiant 
beauty !  I  see  it  now — I  see  it  now  !  I  tried 
to  win  her,  by  coaxing  and  fondling,  to  read 
the  Holy  Book ;  but  Oabrielle  said  we  were 
outcasts,  and  deserted  by  God.  When  I 
heard  that,  my  wan  cheeks  burned  with  in¬ 
dignation,  and  1  exclaimed,  “  You  are  wicked 
to  say  so;”  but  Gabrielle  was  not  angry,  for 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  fixed  them  on 
me,  whispering. — 

“  Poor  little  cripple — sweet,  gentle,  loving 
sister — the  angels  that  whisper  these  good 
things  to  you  pass  me  over.  I  hear  them 
not,  Ruth.” 

"  Sister,  sister,  they  speak  and  you  will 
not  hear :  do  you  think  the  stupid  lame 
Ruth  is  favored  beyond  the  clever,  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  noble  Gabrielle?” 

Then,  with  an  outburst  of  passionate  love, 
she  would  take  me  in  her  arms,  and  weep 
long  and  bitterly.  I  knew  that  I  could  not 
enter  into  the  depths  of  her  feelings,  but  1 
comprehended  her  haughty  bearing  and 
scornful  glances ;  for  the  neighbors  looked 
at  us  pitifully,  and  Gabrielle  writhed  beneath 
it :  child  as  she  was,  there  was  something 
awful  and  grand  in  her  lonely  majesty  of 
demeanor.  Her  self-denying,  constant  devo¬ 
tion  towards  me — often  ailing  and  pining  as 
I  was — I  repaid  by  an  affection  which  1  am 
sure  is  quite  different  from  that  entertained 
by  sisters  happily  placed  for  each  other: 
Gabrielle  was  as  mother  and  sister,  and 
friend  and  nurse,  and  playmate,  all  in  one,  to 
me.  She,  and  the  bright  young  rosea  in 
our  neglected  garden,  were  the  only  two 
beautiful  creations  1  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
well  for  me,  in  my  childish  simplicity,  that  I 
knew  not  the  wreck  of  mind — the  waste  of 
brilliant  powers  for  want  of  cultivation — of 
which  Gabrielle  was  the  victim  ;  but  she 
knew  it,  and  brooded  over  it,  and  the  fester¬ 
ing  poison  of  hatred  and  contempt  changed 
her  innocent,  affectionate  nature,  towards 
all  created  things,  except  her  own  and  only 
sister. 

We  never  wearied  of  listening  to  Nelly’s 


accounts  of  the  former  grandeur  of  our 
maternal  ancestors,  intermixed  with  wild 
legends  of  chivalrous  love  and  gallant  dar¬ 
ing.  She  told  us.  too,  of  our  ancient  hlood 
on  the  father’s  side,  and  that  we  were  the 
great-sp^ndchildren  of  a  belted  earl.  Ga- 
briellee  pale  cheeks  flushed  not — her  eyes 
were  downcast ;  but  I  knew  the  sufferings  of 
the  proud,  beautiful  girl.  I,  too,  humble  as 
I  was,  felt  what  we  were — what  we  ought 
to  have  been  ;  and  the  blood  .of  the  De 
Courcys  and  O’Briens  mounted  to  my  throb¬ 
bing  temples. 

Gabrielle  was  a  lady — a  lady  in  each 
action,  word,  and  look  ;  poorly  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  clad,  her  tall  graceful  form  bore  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  hereditary  breeding, 
which  neither  poverty  nor  neglect  could 
eradicate.  It  was  not  her  exceeding  loveli¬ 
ness  which  alone  attracted  observation,  but 
it  was  a  refinement  and  elegance  which  no 
education  can  bestow — it  was  Nature’s 
stamp  on  one  of  her  most  peerless  and  ex¬ 
quisite  productions.  One  evening,  when  we 
had  been  listening  to  Nelly’s  discourse  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  a  sudden  and  new  thought 
took  hold  of  my  imagination,  nor  could  I 
rest  until  I  had  imparted  it  to  Gabrielle.  It 
was  this — that  she  might  marry'  some  great, 
rich  man,  and  so  release  us  from  want  and 
privation  ;  for,  of  course,  my  home  would 
always  be  with  her! 

Gabrielle  looked  gravely  on  my  upturned 
face  as  I  knelt  beside  her,  and  confided  this 
“new  plan.” 

“  Ruth,”  she  said,  “  you  are  a  wise  and  a 
singular  child,  and  you  deserve  to  be  trusted. 
I  mean  to  become  a  rich  man’s  wife  if  I  have 
the  opportunity  ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  brought 
about,  your  g(^  book,  perhaps,  may  tell.” 

"  Oh,  darling,”  I  cried,  “  do  not  smile  so 
scornfully  when  you  speak  of  that  blessed  dear 
book  ;  it  would  comfort  and  lead  you,  in¬ 
deed  it  would,  if  you  would  but  open  and 
read  its  pages.” 

“Well,  well,  parson  Ruth,”  she  cried, 
laughing,  “  that  will  do.  When  the  rich 
man  comes  down  from  the  clouds  to  make 
me  his  bride,  I  promise  you  I’ll  have  a  book 
bound  in  gold  like  that ;  and  you  shall  be 
educated,  my  darling  Ruth,  as  the  daughters 
of  the  De  Courcys  ought  to  be,  and  you 
shall  forget  that  we  have  no  father,  no 
mother.” 

“Forget  our  father?”  said  I,  “never, 
never.” 

Gabrielle  was  terribly  shaken  and  agitated  ; 
little  more  than  a  child  in  years,  injustice 
and  sorrow  had  taught  her  the  emotions  of 
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age ;  yet  she  was  a  guileless  child  in  the 
world’s  ways,  as  events  soon  proved. 

We  used  to  ramble  out  into  the  adjacent 
meadows ;  and  doubtless  our  roamings  would 
have  extended  far  and  wide,  had  not  my 
lameness  precluded  much  walking,  and  Oa- 
brielle  never  had  a  thought  of  leaving  me. 
So  we  were  contented  to  saunter  by  a  shin¬ 
ing  stream  that  meandered  amid  the  rich 
pasture- land  near  our  home  ;  this  stream 
was  frequented  by  those  fortunate  anglers 
only  who  obtained  permission  from  the  lady 
of  the  manor  to  fish  in  it,  and  this  permit 
was  not  lavisly  bestowed  ;  consequently,  our 
favorite  haunt  was  usually  a  solitary  one. 
But  soon  after  Oabrielle  had  completed  her 
sixteenth  year  we  noted  a  sickly  youth,  who 
patiently  pursued  his  quiet  sport  by  the 
hour  together,  and  never  looked  round  as 
we  passed  and  repassed  him.  Some  trifling 
“chance”  (as  it  is  called)  led  to  his  thanking 
Gabrielle  for  assisting  to  disentangle  his  line, 
which  had  caught  amid  the  willow  branches 
overhanging  the  water ;  the  same  “  chance  ” 
caused  him  to  observe  his  beautiful  assistant, 
and  1  saw  his  start  of  surprise  and  admira¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  silly -looking  lad,  we  thought, 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  behaving  as 
one ;  and  he  was  never  absent  now  from  the 
meadows  when  we  were  there.  He  always 
bowed,  and  often  addressed  some  passing 
observation  to  us,  but  timidly  and  respect¬ 
fully,  for  Gabrielle  was  a  girl  to  command 
both  homage  and  respect.  She  pitied  the 
lonely,  pale  young  man,  who  seemed  so 
leased  to  find  any  one  to  speak  to,  and  ex- 
ibited  such  extraordinary  patience  and  per¬ 
severance,  for  he  never  caught  a  fish  that 
we  saw.  Through  the  medium  of  a  gossip 
of  Nelly,  who  was  kitchen-maid  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inn,  we  ascertained  that  our  new 
acquaintance  was  staying  there  for  his 
health’s  benefit,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
angling;  that  his  name  was  Erminstoun,  only 
son  of  the  rich  Mr.  Erminstoun,  banker,  of 

T - .  Nelly’s  gossip  had  a  sister  who 

lived  at  Erminstoun  Hall,  so  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  both  as  regarded  Mr.  Thomiw  Ermin- 
stoun’s  identity,  and  the  enormous  wealth  of 
which  it  was  said  his  father  was  possessed. 
The  informant  added,  that  poor  Mr.  Thomas 
was  a  leetle  soft  maybe,  but  the  idol  of  his 

!)arent ;  and  that  he  squandered  “  money 
ike  nothing,”  “  being  a  generous,  open- 
handed,  good  young  gentleman.” 

I  observed  a  great  change  in  Gabrielle’s 
manner,  after  hearing  this,  towards  her  ad¬ 
mirer — for  so  he  must  be  termed — as  admi¬ 


ration  was  so  evident  in  each  word  and  look  : 
by  and  bye  Gabrielle  went  out  alone — there 
was  no  one  to  question  or  rebuke  her ;  and 
in  six  weeks  from  the  day  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Erminstoun  first  saw  her  she  became  his 
wife.  Yes,  startling  as  it  appears,  it  all 
seemed  very  natural  and  simple  of  accom¬ 
plishment  then :  early  one  brilliant  summer 
morning,  Gabrielle  woke  me,  and  bade  me 
rise  directly,  as  she  wished  to  confide  some¬ 
thing  of  great  importance,  which  was  about 
to  take  place  in  a  few  hours.  Pale,  but 
composed,  she  proceeded  to  array  herself 
and  me  in  plain  while  robes,  and  straw  bon¬ 
nets  ;  new,  and  purely  white,  yet  perfectly 
simple  and  inexpensive,  though  far  better 
than  the  habiliments  we  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wear.  Gabrielle  took  them  from  a 
box,  which  must  have  come  when  I  was 
sleeping  ;  and  when  our  toilet  was  com¬ 
pleted,  I  compared  her  in  my  own  mind  to 
one  of  those  young  maidens  whom  1  had 
seen  in  the  church,  when  bands  of  fair  crea¬ 
tures  were  assembled  for  confirmation.  She 
looked  not  like  a  bride — there  was  no 
blushing,  no  trembling  ;  but  a  calm  self-pos¬ 
session,  and  determination  of  purpose,  which 
awed  me. 

“  My  wise  little  sister  Ruth,”  she  said,  “  I 
am  going  to  be  married  this  morning  to  Mr. 

Thomas  Erminstoun,  at - church.  You 

are  my  bridemaid,  and  the  clerk  gives  me 
away.  I  shall  not  come  back  here  any 
more,  for  a  chaise  and  four  wails  in  Yarrow 
Wood  to  convey  us  away  directly  after  our 
marriage.  You  will  come  home,  darling, 
and  take  off  your  marriage  apparel  to  appear 
before  him;  and  as  1  do  not  often  dine  with 
him,  and  he  never  asks  for  me,  I  shall  not 
be  missed.  So  say  nothing — Nelly’s  tongue 
is  tied — fear  not  her.  Be  patient,  beloved 
one,  till  you  hear  from  me :  bright  days 
are  coming,  Ruth,  and  we  do  not  part  for 
long.” 

Here  she  wept,  oh,  so  bitterly,  I  thought 
she  would  die.  Amazed  and  trembling,  I 
ventured  to  ask  if  she  loved  Mr.  Thomas 
Erminstoun  better  than  me,  for  jealousy 
rankled,  and  at  fourteen  1  knew  nothing  of 
love. 

“  Love  him !"  she  cried,  vehemently, 
clasping  her  hands  wildly ;  “  I  love  only 
you  on  earth,  my  Ruth,  my  sister.  He  is  a 
fool ;  and  I  marry  him  to  save  you  and  my¬ 
self  from  degradation  and  misery.  He  buys 
me  with  his  wealth.  I  am  little  more  than 
sixteen” — she  hung  down  her  lovely  head, 
poor  thing — “  but  1  am  old  in  sorrow  ;  I  am 
hardened  in  sin,  for  X  am  about  to  commit  a 
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great  sin.  I  tow  to  love,  where  1  despise ; 
to  obey,  when  I  mean  to  rule ;  and  to 
honor,  when  I  hold  the  imbecile  youth  in 
utter  contempt !” 

Vain  were  supplications  and  prayers  to 
wait.  Gabrielle  led  me  away  to  the  mea¬ 
dows,  where  a  fly  was  in  waiting,  which 
conveyed  us  to  the  church.  I  saw  her  mar¬ 
ried  ;  I  signed  something  in  a  great  book  ;  1 
felt  her  warm  tears  and  embraces,  and  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoun  kissed 
me  tw),  as  he  disappeared  with  Gabrielle, 
and  the  clerk  placed  me  in  the  fly  alone, 
which  put  me  down  in  the  same  place,  in 
the  quiet  meadows  by  the  shining  water.  I 
sat  down  and  wept  till  I  became  exhausted. 
Was  this  all  a  dream  ?  Had  Gabrielle 
really  gone  ?  My  child-sister  married  ? 
Become  rich  and  great  ?  But  I  treasured 
her  words,  hurried  home,  and  put  on  my 
old  dark  dress ;  and  Nelly  said  not  a  word. 
Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoun’s  gold  had  secured 
her  silence ;  and  she  was  to  “  know  no¬ 
thing,”  but  to  take  care  of  me  for  the 
present.” 

Ere  my  father  retired  to  rest  that  night,  a 
letter  was  brought  addressed  to  him.  I 
never  knew  the.  contents,  but  it  was  from 
Gabrielle  and  Gabrielle’s  husband.  I  did 
not  see  him  again  for  some  days,  and  then 
he  never  looked  at  me ;  and  strange,  strange 
it  seemed,  Gabrielle  had  disappeared  like  a 
snow  wreath,  in  silence,  in  mystery ;  and  I 
exclaimed  in  agony, — “  Was  there  ever  any¬ 
thing  like  this  in  the  world  before?” 
**•••• 

My  father  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  position  of  the  young  man  whom  his 
daughter  had  gone  off  with,  and  also  of  the 
legality  of  their  marriage  ;  that  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  he  sank  into  the  same  hopeless 
slothfulness  and  indolence  as  heretofore, 
dozing  life  away,  and  considering  he  had 
achieved  a  prodigious  labor  in  making  the 
necessary  inquiries. 

Very  soon  after  this  I  had  my  first  letter 
— doubly  dear  and  interesting  because  it 
was  from  Gabrielle.  The  inn  servant  brought 
it  under  pretext  of  visiting  Nelly,  so  my 
father  knew  nothing  about  it.  Ah,  that 
first  letter!  shall  I  ever  forget  how  I  bathed 
it  with  my  tears,  and  covered  it  with  kisses? 
It  was  short,  and  merely  said  they  were  in 
lodgings  for  the  present,  because  Mr.  Ermin¬ 
stoun  had  not  yet  forgiven  his  son  :  not  a 
word  about  her  happiness  ;  not  a  word  of  her 
husband  ;  but  she  concluded  by  saying,  “  that 
very  soon  she  hoped  to  send  for  her  darling 
Ruth — never  to  be  parted  more.” 


I  know  that  my  guardian  an^el  whispered 
the  thoughts  that  now  came  into  my  head 
as  I  read  and  pondered ;  because  I  had 
rayed  to  be  led  as  a  sheep  by  the  sbep- 
erd,  being  but  a  simple,  weakly  child.  I 
determined  on  two  things — to  show  the  let¬ 
ter  I  had  received  from  Gabrielle  to  my 
father,  for  conscience  loudly  whispered  con¬ 
cealment  was  wrong  ;  and  never  to  quit 
him,  because  the  time  might  come  when  he, 
perhaps,  would  require,  or  be  glad  of  my 
attendance.  I  felt  quite  happy  after  form¬ 
ing  these  resolutions  on  my  knees ;  and  I 
wrote  to  Gabrielle,  telling  her  of  them.  I 
know  not  if  my  father  observed  what  I  said, 
but  he  took  no  notice,  for  he  was  half  asleep 
and  smoking ;  so  I  left  the  letter  beside  him, 
as  I  ever  did  afterwards,  for  I  often  heard 
from  my  beloved  sister  :  and  oh  !  but  it  wa* 
hard  to  resist  her  entreaties  that  I  would 
come  to  her — that  it  was  for  my  sake  as 
well  as  her  own  she  had  taken  so  bold  a 
step  ;  and  that  now  she  had  a  pleasant  home 
for  me,  and  I  refused.  It  was  hard  to  re¬ 
fuse  ;  but  God  was  with  me,  or  I  never 
could  have  had  strength  of  myself  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  duty,  and  “deny  myself."  When 
Gabiielle  found  arguments  and  entreaties 
vain,  she  gave  way  to  bursts  of  anguish  that 
nearly  overcame  me ;  but  when  “  I  was 
weak,  then  I  was  strong,”  and  I  clasped  my 
precious  Bible,  and  told  her  I  dared  not 
leave  my  father. 

Then  came  presents  of  books,  and  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  and  useful  things,  to  add 
to  my  comfort  or  improvement.  Gabrielle 
told  me  that  they  were  settled  in  a  pretty 
cottage  near  the  Hall,  and  that  Mr.  iirmin- 
stoun  had  forgiven  his  son.  Mr.  Erminstoun 
wa^  a  widower,  and  had  five  daughters  by  a 
former  marriage, — Gabrielle’s  hu.'-band  being 
the  only  child  of  hi'*  second  union  :  the 
Misses  Erminstoun  were  all  flourishing  in 
single  blessedness,  and  were  known  through¬ 
out  the  country  side  as  the  “  proud  Miss 
Erminstouns.”  These  ladies  were  tali,  and 
what  some  folks  call  "  dashing  women ;” 
wearing  high  feathers,  bright  colors,  and 
riding  hither  and  thither  in  showy  equipages, 
or  going  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  with  a 
footman  following  their  solemn  and  majestic 
approach  to  the  house  of  prayer,  carrying 
the  richly-emblazoned  books  of  these  “  miser¬ 
able  sinners.” 

How  I  pined  to  hear  from  Gabrielle  that 
she  was  happy,  and  cherished  bv  her  new 
connections  ;  that  she  was  humbled  also,  in 
some  measure — abashed  at  the  bold  step 
she  had  taken.  So  young — so  fair — so 
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determined.  I  ’  trembled,  girl  ns  I  was, 
when  I  thought  that  Qod’s  wrath  might  fall 
on  her  dear  head,  and  chasten  her  rebel¬ 
lious  spirit. 

Six  months  subsequent  to  Oabrielle’s 
departure  our  father  died,  after  but  a  few 
days'  severe  suffering.  Dying,  he  took  my 
hand  and  murmured, — “  Good  child  !”  and 
those  precious  words  fell  as  a  blessing  on 
my  soul ;  and  1  know  he  listened  to  the 
prayers  which  God  put  into  my  heart  to 
make  for  his  departing  spirit.  I  mourned 
for  the  dead,  because  he  was  my  father  and 
1  his  child. 

Nelly  accompanied  me  to  my  sister’s 
home  ;  and  fairyland  seemed  opening  to  mp 
view  when  I  embraced  Gabrlelie  once  more. 
What  a  pleasant  home  it  was! — a  cottage, 
not  much  larger  than  the  one  I  had  left — 
but  bow  different!  Elegance  and  comfort 
were  combined  ;  and  when  1  saw  the  rare 
exotics  in  the  tasteful  conservatory,  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  roses  in  our  wilderness.  Ah,  I 
doubt  if  we  ever  valued  flowers  as  we  did 
those  precious  dewy  buds.  Wood  End 
Cottage  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  bill,  com¬ 
manding  a  fair  prospect  of  sylvan  quietude  ; 
the  old  parsonage  was  adjacent,  inhabited 
by  a  bachelor  curate,  “  poor  and  pious,”  the 
church  tower  peeping  forth  from  a  clump  of 
trees.  The  peal  of  soft  bells  in  that  moul¬ 
dering  tower  seemed  to  me  like  unearthly 
mu.sic :  my  heart  thrilled  as  I  heard  their 
singular,  melancholy  chime.  There  were 
fine  monuments  within  the  church,  and  it 
had  a  superb  painted  window,  on  which  the 
sun  always  cast  its  last  gleams  during  the 
hours  of  summer  evening  service. 

My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  Ermin- 
stoun,  was  paler  and  thinner  than  when  1 
had  seen  him  last,  and  I  was  shocked  and 
alarmed  at  his  appearance.  His  lore  for 
Gabrielle  amounted  to  idolatry ;  and  for  her 
sake  he  loved  and  cherished  me.  She  was 
colder  and  haughtier  in  manner  than  ever, 
receiving  passively  all  the  devoted  tenderness 
lavished  by  her  husband ;  this  pained  me 
sadly,  for  though  he  was  assuredly  simple, 
there  Wiis  an  earnest  truthfulness  and  kindli¬ 
ness  about  him,  which  won  on  the  affections 
amazingly.  He  would  speak  to  me  of  Ga¬ 
brielle  by  the  hour  together,  with  ever-in- 
creasing  delight ;  we  both  marvelled  at  her 
surpassing  beauty,  which  each  week  became 
more  angelic  and  pure  in  character. 

On  me  alone  all  my  sister’s  caresses  were 
bestowed  ;  all  the  pent  up  love  of  a  passion¬ 
ate  nature  found  vent  in  my  arms,  which 
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were  twined  around  her  with  strange  enthu¬ 
siastic  love ;  therefore  it  was,  her  faults 
occasioned  me  such  agony — for  I  could  not 
but  see  them — and  I  alone,  of  all  the  world, 
knew  her  noble  nature — knew  what  she 
“  might  have  been.”  I  told  her  that  I  ex¬ 
pect^  to  have  found  her  cheerful  now  she 
had  a  happy  home  of  her  own. 

“  Happy  !  cheerful !”  she  cried,  sadly. 
“  A  childhood  such  as  mine  was,  flings  dark 
shadows  over  all  futurity,  Ruth.” 

“  Oh,  speak  not  so,  beloved,”  I  replied ; 
“  have  you  not  a  good  husband,  your  error 
mercifully  forgiven  ?  are  you  not  surrounded 
by  blessings  ?” 

“  And  dependent,”  she  answered,  bit- 
terly. 

“  But  dependent  on  your  husband,  as  the 
Bible  says  every  woman  should  be.” 

"  And  my  husband  U  utterly  dependent 
on  his  father,  Ruth  ;  he  has  neither  ability 
nor  health  to  help  himself,  and  on  his  father 
he  depends  for  our  bread.  I  have  but  ex¬ 
changed  one  bondage  for  another ;  and  all 
my  hope  is  now  centred  in  you,  dearest,  to 
educate  you — to  render  you  independent  of 
this  cold,  hard  world.” 

“  Why,  Gabrielle,”  I  said,  “  you  are  not 
seventeen  yet — it  is  not  loo  late,  is  it,  for 
you  also  to  be  educated  ?” 

“  Too  late,  too  late,”  answered  Gabrielle, 
mournfully.  “  Listen,  wise  Ruth,  I  shall  be 
a  mother  soon  ;  and  to  my  child,  if  it  is 
spared,  and  to  you,  I  devote  myself.  You 
have  seen  the  Misses  Erminstoun — you  have 
seen  vulgarity,  insolence,  and  absurd  preten¬ 
sion;  they  have  taunted  me  with  my  igno¬ 
rance,  and  I  will  not  change  it  now.  The 
bl<)od  of  the  De  Courcys  and  O’Briens  has 
made  me  a  lady  ;  and  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  cannot  make  them  so.  No,  Ruth,  I 
will  remain  in  ignorance,  and  yet  tower 
ab4)ve  them,  high  as  the  clouds  above  the 
dull  earth,  in  innate  superiority  and  power 
of  mind  !” 

“  Oh,  my  sister,”  I  urged  timidly,  “  it  is 
not  well  to  think  highly  of  one’s  seif — the 
Bible  teaches  not  so.” 

“  Ruth  !  Ruth  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  impa¬ 
tiently,  “  it  is  not  that  1  think  highly  of  my¬ 
self,  us  you  well  know  ;  you  well  know  with 
what  anguish  I  have  deplored  our  wants  ;  it 
is  pretension  I  despise,  and  rise  above ;  tal¬ 
ent,  and  learning,  and  virtue,  and  nobleness, 
that  1  revere,  and  could  worship !” 

“  But,  beloved,”  I  urged,  “  people  may 
be  very  kind  and  good,  without  being  so 
mighty  clever.” 

“  The  Erminstouns  female  are  not  kind. 
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are  not  good,”  she  haughtily  replied  ;  “  the 
Erminstouns  male  are  fools !  Ruth,  I  hare 
changed  one  bondage  for  another,  and  the 
sins  of  the  father  fall  on  the  innocent  child. 

I  hare  changed  starvation,  and  cold,  and 
degradation,  for  hateful  dependence  on  the 
vulgar  and  despised.  Wo  is  me,  wo  is 
me  !  If  I  can  but  save  you,  my  sister,  and 
make  you  independent,  I  can  bear  my  lot.” 

My  education  commenced,  and  they  called 
me  a  “  wise  child  every  one  was  kind  to 
the  poor  cripple,  even  the  “  proud  Miss  Er¬ 
minstouns,”  who  cast  envious  and  disdainful 
glances  on  my  beautiful  sister,  which  she  re¬ 
paid  with  unutterable  scorn — silent,  but 
sure.  Oh,  how  I  prayed  Gabrielle  to  try 
and  win  their  love ;  to  read  her  Bible,  and 
therein  6nd  that  “  a  kind  word  turneth 
away  wrath  but  Oabrielle  was  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  liked  not  to  read  of  humility 
and  forbearance.  I  found  a  zealous  friend 
and  instructor  in  Mr.  Dacre,  the  "  poor, 
pious  curate he  was  a  college  friend  of  my 
brother-in-law,  and  a  few  years  his  senior. 

1  felt  assured  that  Mr.  Dacre  thought  Mr. 
Thomas’s  life  a  very  precarious  one,  fiom  the 
way  in  which  he  spoke  to  him  on  religious 
subjects,  and  the  anxiety  he  evinced  as  to 
his  spiritual  welfare.  Mr.  Dacre  used  also 
to  call  me  his  “  wise  little  friend  and  we 
were  wont  to  speak  of  passages  in  the  book 
1  loved  best.  What  thought  I  of  him  ? 
Why,  sometimes  in  my  own  mind  I  would 
compare  him  to  an  apostle — St.  Paul,  for 
instance — sincere,  learned,  and  inspired  ;  but 
then  St.  Paul  haunted  my  day-dreams  as  a 
reverend  gentleman  with  a  beard  and  flow¬ 
ing  rolies,  while  Mr.  Dacre  was  young,  hand¬ 
some,  and  excessively  neat  in  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  costume  and  appointments  generally. 
Mr.  Dacre  had  serious  dark  eyes — solemn 
eyes  they  were,  in  my  estimation,  but  the 
very  sweetest  smile  in  the  world  ;  and  one 
of  the  .Misses  Eiminstoun  seemed  to  think 
so  too  ;  but  people  said  that  the  pious  young 
minister  was  vowed  to  celibacy. 

There  was  also  another  freijuent  visitor  at 
Erminstoun  Hall,  who  not  seldom  found  his 
way  to  Wood  End  Cottage  :  and  this  was 
no  leas  a  personage  than  Lord  Treherne, 
who  resided  at  Treherne  Abbey  in  princely 
magniticence,  and  had  lately  become  a 
widower.  This  nobleman  was  upwards  of 
sixty,  stately,  cold,  and  reserved  in  manner, 
and  rarely  warmed  into  a  smile,  except  in 
contemplation  of  woman’s  beauty;  of  which, 
indeed,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  The 
late  Lady  Treherne  had  presented  her  lord 
with  no  family ;  and  the  disappointment  was 


bitterly  fell  by  Lord  Treherne,  who  most 
ardently  desired  an  heir  to  succeed  to  bis 
ancient  title  and  immense  p>ossessions.  It 
was  rumored  abroad  that  the  eldest  Miss 
Erminstoun  was  likely  to  become  the  favored 
lady  on  whom  his  lordship’s  second  choice 
might  fall :  she  was  still  a  handsome  woman, 
ana  as  cold  and  haughty  as  Lord  Treherne 
himself ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  smiles 
and  encouragement,  the  ancient  cavalier  in 
search  of  a  bride  did  not  propose.  Nay,  on 
the  contrary,  he  evinced  considerable  inte¬ 
rest  in  Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoun’s  failing 
health  ;  he  was  the  poor  young  gentleman’s 
godfather,  and  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  lordship  dying  child¬ 
less,  his  godson  might  inherit  a  desirable 
fortune.  Rare  fruits  and  flowers  arrived  in 
profusion  from  the  Abbey  ;  and  my  lord 
showed  great  interest  in  my  progress,  while 
(Jabrielle  treated  him  with  far  more  freedom 
than  she  did  any  one  else,  and  seemed 
pleased  and  gratified  by  his  fatherly  atten¬ 
tions. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  Gabrielle 
became  the  mother  of  as  lovely  a  babe  as 
ever  entered  this  world  of  wo ;  and  it  was 
a  fair  and  touching  sight  to  behold  the  young 
mother  caressing  her  infant  daughter.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  I  felt  no  pangs  of 
jealousy,  for  the  beatiteous  stranger  more 
than  divided  my  sister’s  love  for  me — she 
engaged  it  nearly  all :  and  there  w.as  some¬ 
thing  fearful  and  sublime  in  the  exceeding 
idolatry  of  (isbrielle  for  her  sweet  baby. 
Self  was  immolated  altogether ;  and  when 
she  hung  over  the  baby’s  couch  each  night, 
watching  its  happy,  peaceful  slumbers,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  twain  was  the 
more  beautiful.  Repose  marked  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  each — Gabiielle’s  was  imbued  with 
the  heavenly  repo.se  of  parental  love. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  after  its  birth, 
that  poor  baby  was  fatherless.  I  had  anli- 
ciftated  and  foreseen  this  calamity  ;  and  Oa¬ 
brielle  conducted  herself,  as  I  believed  she 
would,  without  hypvKrisy,  but  with  serious 
propriety.  Sad  scenes  followed  this  solemn 
event ;  the  Mi.sses  Erminstoun  wi.shed  to 
lake  her  child  from  Gabrielle,  to  bring  it  up 
at  the  Hall.  Mr.  Erminstoun  urged  her 
compliance,  and  recommended  my  sister  to 
seek  “  a  situation  ”  for  me,  as  “  he  had 
already  so  expen.^ive  an  establishment  to 
keep  up;  and  now  poor  Thomas  was  gone, 
there  was  really  no  occasion  for  WokI  End 
Cottage  to  be  on  his  bands.  Gabrielle  must 
find  a  home  in  some  farm-house.” 

All  this  came  about  in  a  few  months,  from 
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one  thing  to  another ;  and  the  young  widow, 
who  had  been  ever  hated  as  a  wife,  was 
grudged  her  daily  support  by  her  deceased 
husband’s  fanoily.  “  Give  up  her  child  ?” 
Qabrielle  only  laughed  when  they  spoke  of 
that ;  but  her  laugh  rings  in  my  ears  yet ! 
though  it  was  as  soft  and  musical  as  the  old 
church  bells. 

\Ve  left  Wood  End  Cottage,  and  found 
refuge  in  a  retired  farm-house,  as  Mr.  Er- 
minstoun  proposed  ;  but  we  were  together : 
and  there  were  many  who  cried  “  shame  ” 
on  the  rich  banker,  for  thus  casting  off  his 
daughter  in-law  and  his  grandchild.  Small 
was  the  pittance  he  allowed  fur  our  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  Misses  Erminstoun  never 
noticed  Gabrielle  on  her  refusal  to  part  with 
the  child.  “  She  was  not  fit,”  they  bruited 
about,  “  to  bring  up  their  poor  brother’s 
daughter.  She  was  ignorant,  uneducated, 
and  unamiable,  besides  being  basely  ungrate¬ 
ful  fur  kindness  lavished;  she  had  a  cold 
lieart  and  a  repellant  manner,  which  had 
steeled  their  sympathies  towards  her.”  They 
thought  themselves  ill-used  at  Erminstoun 
Hall  ;  and  the  five  Misses  Erminstoun  re¬ 
garded  Gabrielle  and  her  poor  little  daugh¬ 
ter  as  mere  interlopers,  who  were  robbing 
them  of  their  father  s  money. 

Well  might  Gabrielle  say, — "I  have  chang¬ 
ed  one  bondage  for  another !”  but  I  never 
heard  her  repeat  that  now.  She  was  silent, 
even  to  me.  No  murmur  escaped  her  lips  ; 
and  what  she  felt  or  suQ'ered  1  knew  not. 
Little  Ella  was  a  pale  flower,  like  her  mother ; 
but  as  similar  to  the  parent  rose  as  an  open¬ 
ing  rosebud. 

“  What  could  I  do  ?”  were  the  words  I 
was  continually  repeating  to  myself.  “  I 
must  not  l)e  an  added  burden  to  Mr.  Ermin- 
stoun.  1  have  already  profited  by  my  sis¬ 
ter’s  union  with  his  son,  by  having  gratefully 
received  instruction  in  various  branches  of 
learning,  and  can  I  not  do  something  for  my¬ 
self?”  What  this  gomethimj  was  to  l)e,  I 
could  not  define.  My  lameness  precluded 
active  employment,  and  I  was  too  young  to 
become  a  “  companion.”  I  confided  my 
thoughts  and  wishes  to  Mr.  Dacre,  who  often 
visited  us,  speaking  words  of  balm  and  con¬ 
solation  to  the  afflicted.  Gabrielle  listened 
to  his  words,  as  she  never  had  done  to  mine ; 
and  he  could  reprove,  admonish,  exhort,  or 
cheer,  when  all  human  hope  seemed  desert¬ 
ing  us.  For  where  were  we  to  look  for  a 
shelter,  should  it  please  Mr.  Erminstoun  to 
withdraw  his  all  owance,  to  force  Gabrielle  to 
abandon  her  child  to  save  it  from  want  ?  I 
verily  believe,  bad  it  not  been  for  that  pre- 
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cious  babe,  she  would  have  begged  her  bread, 
and  suffered  me  to  do  so,  rather  than  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  scanty-doled-out  bounty  of 
Mr.  Erminstoun. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  elapsed 
after  her  husband’s  death  there  was  a  “  great 
calm”  over  Gabrielle — a  tranquillity,  like  that 
exhibited  by  an  individual  walking  in  sleep. 
I  had  expected  despair  and  passion  when  her 
lofty  spirit  was  thus  trampled  to  the  dust  ; 
but  no,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  strangely  tran¬ 
quil — strangely  silent.  There  was  no  resig¬ 
nation — that  is  quite  another  thing  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  when  my  sister  listened  to  Mr.  Dacre, 
she  never  read  her  Bible,  or  suffered  me  to 
read  it  to  her  :  but  his  deep,  full,  rich  voice, 
inexpressibly  touching  and  sweet  in  all  its 
modulations,  ever  won  her  wrapt,  undivided 
attention.  She  attended  the  church  where 
he  officiated ;  and  though  the  Erminstouns 
had  a  sumptuously-decorated  pew  there,  it 
was  not  to  that  the  young  widow  resorted ; 
she  sat  amid  the  poor  in  the  aisle,  beneath  a 
magnificent  monument  of  the  Trehernc  fami¬ 
ly,  where  the  glorious  sunset  rays,  streaming 
through  (he  illuminated  window,  fell  full  upon 
her  clustering  gulden  hair  and  downcast  eyes. 
There  was  a  pride  in  this,  not  humility  ;  and 
Gabrielle  deceived  herself,  as,  with  a  quiet 
grace  peculiarly  her  own,  she  glided  to  her 
lowly  seat,  rejecting  Lord  Treherne’s  prof¬ 
fered  accommodation,  ns  he  courteously  stood 
with  his  pew  door  open,  bowing  to  the  fair 
creature  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen.  The 
five  Misses  Erminstoun  knelt  on  their  velvet 
cushions,  arrayed  in  feathers  and  finery,  and 
strong  in  riches  and  worldly  advantages ;  but 
my  pale  sister,  in  her  coarsely-fashioned 
mourning  garb,  seated  on  a  bench,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  stone,  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  regal  lady,  and  they  her  plebeian  attend¬ 
ants. 

Spiteful  glances  they  cast  towards  Gabrielle, 
many  a  time  and  oft,  when  my  Lord  Trc- 
heruc  so  pointedly  paid  his  respectful  de¬ 
voirs  ;  and  there  was  as  much  pride  and 
haughtiness  in  Gabrielle’s  heart  a.;  in  theirs. 
Poor  thing  !  she  said  truly,  that  “  early 
shadows  had  darkened  her  soul,”  and  what 
had  she  left  but  pride  /  Not  an  iota  of  wo¬ 
man’s  besetting  littleness  had  my  sister, — 
noble,  generous,  self-denying,  devoted  where 
she  loved  ;  her  sweetness  had  been  poisoned, 
nor  had  she  sought  that  fountain  of  living 
water  which  alone  can  purify  such  bitterness. 
Gentle  in  manner,  pure  in  heart,  affectionate 
in  disposition,  Gabrielle’s  pride  wrought  her 
misery.  Loid  Treherne  never  came  in  per¬ 
son  to  our  humble  home — he  had  but  once 
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paid  his  respects  to  Oabrielle  since  her  wi¬ 
dowhood  ;  but  tbe  rarest  exotics  continued  to 
decorate  our  poor  room,  constantly  replenish¬ 
ed  from  Treherne  Abbey,  and  sent  with  his 
lordship’s  card  by  a  con6dential  domestic. 
He  was  always  at  church  now,  and  people 
remarked  "  how  pious  my  lord  had  latterly 
become.”  I  was  far  too  young  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  then  to  understand  or  appreciate  this 
delicacy  and  propriety  on  Lord  Traherne’s 
part.  Hut  Mr.  Dacre  understood  it ;  nor 
would  he  have  intruded  on  our  privacy,  save 
in  his  ministerial  capacity,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  and  assisting  me  in  the  studies  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  pursue.  There  was  a  “  halo 
of  sanctity”  around  Mr.  Dacre,  which  effec¬ 
tually  precluded  any  approach  to  freedom  or 
frivolous  conversation,  in  any  society  wherein 
he  might  be  placed.  He  gave  the  tone  to 
that  society,  and  the  gay  and  dashing  Misses 
Erminstoun  became  subdued  in  his  presence ; 
while  Lord  Treherne,  with  excc^nt  taste, 
not  only  showed  the  outward  respect  due  to 
Mr.  Dacre’s  sacred  and  high  office,  but 
the  regard  which  his  personal  qualities  de¬ 
served. 

I  have  often  looked  back  on  that  time  im¬ 
mediately  after  my  brother-in-law’s  decease, 
with  wonder  at  our  serenity — nay,  almost 
contentment  cand  happiness  ;  despite  the  an¬ 
guish  and  humiliation  I  knew  Gabrielle  must 
endure,  her  smile  was  ever  beautiful  and 
sweet,  and  illumined  our  poor  home  with  the 
sunshine  of  heaven.  Our  baby  was,  I  think 
1  may  say,  almost  equally  dear  to  us  both — 
it  had  two  mothers,  Gabrielle  said  :  and  what 
with  nursing  the  darling  little  thing,  and 
learning  ray  lessons,  and  Mr.  Dacre’s  visits, 
time  flew  rapidly. 

On  the  appearance  of  each  fresh  token  of 
Lord  Trelicrne’s  remembrance,  I  observed  an 
expression  flit  across  my  sister’s  face  which  I 
could  not  define  ;  it  w:is  of  triumph  and 
agony  combined,  and  she  always  flew  to  her 
baby,  clasping  it  convulsively  to  her  bosom, 
and  whispering  words  of  strange  import. 
On  Mr.  Dacre’s  expressive,  serious  counte¬ 
nance,  also,  I  noticed  passing  clouds,  as 
Oabrielle  bestowed  enthusiastic  admiration 
on  the  superb  exotics.  Why  this  was  I  could 
by  no  means  satisfactorily  decide,  as  Mr. 
Dacre,  so  kind  and  generous,  must  approve 
the  disinterested  delicacy  exhibited  by  Lord 
Treherne,  in  his  offerings  to  the  fatherless 
and  widow.  But  the  disinterestedness  of  my 
lord’s  attentions  was  a  myth  which  I  soon 
discarded  ;  for  in  twelve  months  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Erminstoun’s  decease,  a  letter 
from  Treherne  Abbey  was  brought  to  Oa- 
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brielle,  sealed  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Trehemes,  and  signed  by  the  present  re¬ 
presentative  of  that  noble  race.  We  were 
seated  at  our  fire-side,  busy  with  domestic 
needlework,  and  I  saw  Gabrielle’s  hands 
tremble  as  she  opened  it,  while  that  strange, 
wild  expression  of  triumph  and  pain  flitted 
more  than  once  over  her  face  as  she  perused 
the  missive.  She  silently  gave  it  to  me,  and 
with  amazement  I  read  its  contents — such 
an  idea  had  never  once  entered  my  simple 
brain.  Lord  Treherne  made  Gabrielle  an 
offtr  of  his  hand  and  heart,  signifying  that 
if  she  would  graciously  incline  her  ear  to  his 
suit,  a  brilliant  destiny  awaited  her  infant 
daughter — on  whom,  and  on  its  lovely  mo¬ 
ther,  the  most  munificent  settlements  should 
be  made.  I  laughed  heartily  as  I  read  his 
lordship’s  rhapsodies,  becoming  a  young 
lover :  and  I  said,-  returning  the  epistle  to 
Gabrielle,  “  What  a  pity,  dearest,  that  we 
cannot  have  such  a  noble  father  for  our  little 
Ella !”  the  possibility  of  Gabrielle’s  marrying 
a  man  of  nearly  seventy  never  entered  into 
my  calculations  for  a  moment.  Therefore, 
my  astonishment  was  overwhelming  when 
she  seriously  answered, — 

“Why  cannot  Lord  Treherne  be  a  father 
to  my  child,  Ruth  ?” 

“  Because,  dearest,  you  could  not  marry 
him — he  is  so  old.” 

“  But  I  mean  to  marry  him,  Ruth :  could 
you  doubt  it  ?  Could  1  have  lived  on  as  I 
have  done  without  prophetic  hope  to  support 
me  ?  Think  you,  if  Lord  Treherne  were 
double  the  age,  I  would  refuse  rank,  wealth, 
and  power  ?  Oh,  Ruth,  were  I  alone,  it 
might  be  different.”  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
suppressed  anguish  and  passionate  regret. 
“  But  look  on  her,”  pointing  to  the  sleeping 
cherub  ;  “  I’or  her  sake  I  would  immolate  my- 
1  self  on  any  altar  of  sacrifice.  Her  fate  shall 
be  a  brighter  one  than  her  mother’s — if  that 
mother  has  power  to  save  and  to  bless !  She 
must  not  be  doomed  to  poverty  or  depend¬ 
ence.  No,  no  !  I  give  her  a  father  who  can 
restore  in  her  the  ancient  glories  of  oar  race ; 
for  my  Ella  is  a  descendant  of  the  chivalrous 
O’Briens  and  the  noble  De  Courcys.” 

“  And  of  the  Erminstouns  of  Erminstoun 
Hall,”  I  gently  suggested,  for  Gabrielle  was 
greatly  excited. 

“  Name  them  not,  Ruth  ;  name  them  not, 
if  you  love  me.  To  change  their  hated  name, 
what  would  I  not  do  ?” 

Alas  1  thought  I,  you  are  deceiving  your¬ 
self,  my  poor  sister,  in  this  supposed  immo¬ 
lation  on  an  altar  of  sacrifice ;  it  is  not  for 
your  child’s  sake  alone,  though  you  faney  so. 
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Bat  Blanche  Er^instoun  will  be  disappointed, 
revenge  obtained,  and  pride  amply  gratibed, 
and  truly  **  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things.” 

Mr.  Dacre  entered  the  apartment  as 
Gabrielle  ceased  speaking,  for  we  bad  not 
heard  his  modest  signal,  and  he  was  unan¬ 
nounced.  My  sister  colored  to  the  very 
temples  on  seeing  the  young  pastor,  and  her 
hands  trembled  m  the  vain  endeavor  to  fold 
Lord  Treheme’s  letter,  which  at  length  she 
impatiently  crushed  together.  I  heard  a 
half-smothered  hysteric^  sob,  as,  with  a  fal* 
taring  voice,  she  bade  our  guest  “  Good 
evening.”  Ah !  when  the  heart  is  aching 
and  throbbing  with  agony,  concealed  and 
suppressed,  it  requires  heroic  self-command 
to  descend  to  the  common-places  of  this 
workaday  world  ;  but  women  early  learn  to 
conceal  and  subdue  their  feelings,  when 
premature  sorrows  have  divided  them  from 
real  or  pretended  sympathies.  I  read  my 
sister’s  heart,  I  knew  her  secret,  and  I  in¬ 
wardly  murmured,  “Alas  for  woman’s  love, 
it  is  cast  aside  !*’ 

****** 

My  sister’s  marriage  with  L<)rd  Treherne 
was  a  strictly  private  one,  (Gabrielle  had 
stipulated  for  this,)  his  lordsliip’s  chaplain 
performing  the  ceremony.  My  thoughts 
reverted  to  Gabrielle’s  brst  marriage,  when 
the  clerk  gave  her  away  and  she  was  clad  in 
muslin  ;  now  she  was  arrayed  in  satin  and 
glittering  gems,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm,  an 
old  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  gave  her  lily 
hand  at  the  altar  to  her  noble  lover.  Twice 
she  was  forsworn  ;  but  the  desecration  to  her 
soul  was  not  so  great  on  the  brst  as  on  the 

resent  occasion,  for  then  her  heart  was  still 

er  own  ;  while  now,  alas  for  woman’s  love, 
it  was  cast  aside  ! 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  we  all 
departed  for  the  Continent,  wliere  we  re¬ 
mained  for  the  six  following  years,  Gabrielle 
and  myself  receiving  instructions  in  every 
accomplishment  suitable  to  our  position.  It 
was  charming  to  witness  with  what  celerity 
my  beautiful  sister  acquired  everything  she 
undertook,  for  she  was  as  anxious  as  her  lord 
to  adjrn  the  high  station  to  which  she  now 
belonged.  Wherever  we  went,  the  fame  of 
Lady  Treherne’s  beauty  went  with  us,  while 
her  fascination  of  manner  and  high-bred 
elegance  perfectly  satisbed  her  fastidious 
husband  that  he  had  made  a  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  choice.  Tliere  was  one  drawback  to 
his  lord.ship’s  perfect  contentment,  and  this 
was  the  absence  of  the  much-wished-for  heir, 
for  Gabrielle  presented  no  children  to  her 
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husband  ;  and  our  little  Ella,  a  fairy  child  of 
brilliant  gifts  and  almost  superhuman  loveli¬ 
ness,  became  as  necessary  to  Lord  Treherne’s 
happiness  as  she  was  to  her  doting  mother’s. 
It  was  settled  ere  we  returned  to  England 
that  Ella  was  to  drop  the  name  of  Krmin- 
stoun,  and  as  Lord  Treherne’s  acknowledged 
heiress,  legal  forms  were  to  be  immediately 
adopted  in  order  to  ratify  the  change  of 
name  to  that  of  the  family  appellation  of  the 
Trehernes. 

With  a  murmur  of  grateful  feeling  I  saw 
Gabrielle  kneel  beside  her  aged  husband, 
and  thank  him  fondly  for  this  proof  of  re¬ 
gard  ;  triumph  sparkling  in  her  eves,  and 
Lord  Treherne  laid  bis  hand  on  her  fair  head, 
blessing  her  as  he  did  so.  She  had  made 
him  a  good  wife,  in  every  sense  of  the  term  : 
he  never  forgot  that  her  blood  equalled  his 
own.  But  Gabrielle  did,  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son  ;  her  gratitude  made  her  humble  toward 
him,  because  he  was  humble  toward  her : 
nor  did  LOMi  Treherne  ever  cense  to  think 
that  Gabrielle  had  conferred  a  favor  in  mar¬ 
rying  him. 

A  succession  of  /ilea  and  entertainments 
were  given  at  Treherne  Abbey  after  our 
return,  and  Gabrielle  was  the  star  on  whom 
all  gazed  with  delighted  admiration.  Ail  the 
country  families  flocked  to  pay  their  homage, 
but  the  Erminstouns  came  not  until  Lady 
Treherne  extended  a  hand  of  welcome  to 
her  first  husband’s  family ;  she  was  too 
exulted,  both  in  station  and  mind,  to  cherish 
the  pitiful  remembrances  of  their  former  un- 
kindness.  There  were  but  two  Misses  Ermin- 
stoun  now,  the  others  were  well  married, 
(according  to  the  world’s  notion,  that  is.) 
and  the  youngest,  who  had  not  given  up 
hopes  of  yet  becoming  Mrs.  Dacre,  bad  trans¬ 
formed  herself  into  a  nun-like  damsel,  some¬ 
thing  between  a  Sister  of  Charity  and  a 
Quakeress  in  exterior:  perhaps  lilr.  Dacre 
read  the  interior  too  well,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  lady’s  assiduous  visits  to  the 
poor,  attendance  on  the  charity-schools,  and 
regular  loud  devotions  at  church,  Mr.  Dacre 
remained  obdurate  and  wedded  to  celibacy. 
It  might  be  that  he  disapproved  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  clergy,  but  I  think  he  was  at 
one  time  vulnerable  on  that  point. 

How  delighted  I  was  to  see  him  once 
more,  to  hear  him  call  me  his  “wise  little 
friend,”  with  his  former  sweet  smile  and 
affectionate  manner ;  six  years  had  changed 
him — he  looked  rather  careworn,  and  well  he 
might,  for  be  was  a  true  worker  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard :  nor  was  bis  mission  confined  to 
the  poor ;  the  rich  and  noble  also  felt  his 
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influence.  Lord  and  Lady  Treheme  greeted 
him  as  an  old  and  valued  friend  ;  nor  could 
I  detect  the  slightest  agitation  in  Oabrielle’s 
manner,  and  my  former  suspicions  almost 
faded  away.  She  brought  our  fair  Ella  to 
welcome  "  papa  and  mamma’s  friend”  to 
Treheme  ;  and  Ella,  with  her  winning,  gentle 
ways,  soon  made  Mr.  Dacre  understand  that 
she  loved  him  very  much  indeed  ;  she  was  a 
holy  child,  and  the  principal  joy  of  her  inno¬ 
cent  life  was  to  hear  me  tell  her  those  stories 
in  which  I  used  to  take  delight  in  my  early 
days — how  contrasted  to  hers!  She  would 
sing  her  pretty  hymns,  seated  on  a  low  foot¬ 
stool  at  Lord  Treherce’s  feet ;  and  the  stately 
nobleman,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  used  to 
exclaim  with  pathos, — 

“  Sister  Ruth,  sister  Ruth,  my  heart  mis¬ 
gives  me  ;  the  angels  surely  will  take  this 
child  to  themselves,  and  leave  us  desolate.” 

Mr.  Dacre  came  not  frequently  to  Tre¬ 
heme,  but  he  was  a  quick  observer,  and  he 
saw  that  we  had  set  up  an  idol  for  ourselves 
in  this  child  ;  he  cautioned  us,  but  Oabrielle 
shivered — yes,  thieered  with  dUmay,  at  the 
bare  suggestion  he  hinted  at, — that  God  was 
a  "jealous  God,’’  and  permitted  no  idola¬ 
trous  worship  to  pa.s8  unreproved. 

Poor  young  mother,  how  can  I  relate  the 
scenes  I  lived  to  witness ! 

Ella  died,  aged  ten  years.  The  mother  sat 
by  her  coffin  four  days  and  nights,  speechless 
and  still ;  we  dared  not  attempt  to  remove 
her  ;  there  was  an  alarming  expression  in  her 
eyes  if  we  did,  that  made  the  medical  men 
uncertain  how  to  act.  She  had  tasted  no 
food  since  the  child  died ;  she  was  hopeful  to 
the  last;  it  was  impossible,  she  said,  that  her 
child  could  die ;  her  faculties  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  immensity  of  the  anguish  in 
store  for  her.  So  there  she  sat  like  stone — 
cold,  and  silent,  and  wan,  as  the  effigy  she 
watched.  Who  dared  to  awaken  the  mother? 

Mr.  Dacre  undertook  the  awful  task,  but  it 
was  almost  too  much  for  his  tender,  sympathiz¬ 
ing  heart ;  nerved  by  strength  from  above,  he 
came  to  us — for  I  never  left  my  sister — and 
we  three  were  alone  with  the  dead. 

It  harrows  my  soul  todwell  on  this  .subject, 
and  it  seemed  cruel  to  awaken  the  benumbed 
mother  to  reality  and  life  again,  but  it  was 
done ;  and  then  words  were  spoken  far  too  sol¬ 
emn  and  sacred  to  repeat  here,  and  hearts  were 
opened  that  otherwise  might  have  remained 
sealed  till  the  judgment-day.  Gabrielle,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  knew  herself  as  she 
was ;  and,  prostrate  beside  her  dead  child, 
cried,  "  I  have  deserved  thy  chastening  rod, 
for  thou  art  the  Lord,  and  I  thy  creature ; 


deal  with  me  as  thou  seest  best.”  Pride 
abased,  hope  crushed,  heart  contrite  and 
broken,  never,  never  had  Gabrielle  been  so 
dear  to  me  :  and  during  many  weeks  that  1 
watched  beside  her  couch,  as  she  fluctuated 
betwixt  life  and  death,  1  knew  that  she  was 
an  altered  being,  and  that  this  bitter  afiSiction 
had  not  been  sent  in  vain.  She  came  gently 
home  to  God,  and  humbly  knelt  a  suppliant 
at  the  mercy  throne,  for  ever  crying, — 

"  Thou  art  wisest !  Thou  art  best !  Thou 
alone  knowest  what  is  good  for  us !  Thy 
will  be  done  1  ” 

The  blow  had  fallen  heavily  on  Lord 
Treheme,  but  for  two  years  my  sister  lived 
to  bless  and  comfort  him ;  then  it  became 
evident  to  all  that  the  mother  was  about  to 
rejoin  her  child  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
She  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Dacre  should 
read  the  funeral  service  over  her,  and  he  ad¬ 
ministered  the  last  blessed  consolations  to  her 
departing  spirit ;  no  remnants  of  mortal 
weakness  lurked  in  his  heart  as  he  stood 
beside  the  dying,  for  he  knew  that  in  this 
world  they  were  as  pilgrims  and  strangers, 
but  in  that  to  which  Gabrielle  was  hastening 
they  would  be  reunited  in  glory, — no  more 
partings,  no  more  tears.  She  died  calmly, 
with  her  hands  clasped  in  Lord  Treherae’s 
and  mine ;  while  Mr.  Dacre  knelt  absorbed 
in  prayer,  she  passed  away,  and  we  looked 
on  each  other  in  speechless  sorrow,  and  then 
on  what  had  been  my  young  and  beautiful 
sister. 

Of  my  own  deep  grief  and  lacerated  heart 
I  will  not  speak ;  Lord  Treheme  required  all 
my  care  and  attention,  nor  would  he  hear  of 
my  quitting  him, — indeed,  he  would  sc.'ircely 
b^r  me  to  be  out  of  sight;  the  heavy  infir¬ 
mities  of  advanced  years  had  suddenly  in¬ 
creased  since  his  double  bereavement,  and  I 
felt  verv'  grateful  that  to  my  humble  eflbrts 
he  owed  any  glimpse  of  sunshine.  He  was  a 
severe  bodily  suti'erer  for  many  years,  but 
affliction  was  not  sent  in  vain,  for  Lord  Tre¬ 
heme  became  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
awful  change  awaiting  him,  trusting  in  his 
merits  alone.  Those  were  blessed  hours  when 
Mr.  Dacre  spoke  to  him  of  the  dear  departed, 
who  had  only  journeyed  on  before, — of  God’s 
ways  in  bringing  us  to  Himself,  chastening 
pride  and  self-reliance,  and  tolerating  no  idol 
worship.  Lord  Treheme,  with  lavish  generos¬ 
ity,  made  an  ample  provision  for  his  “  wise 
little  Ruth,”  as  he  ever  smilingly  called  me  to 
the  last.  He  died  peacefully,  and  the  abby 
came  into  the  possesion  of  a  distant  branch  of 
the  Treheme  family. 

Wood  End  cottage  was  vacant,  and  I  pur- 
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chased  it ;  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Dacre  in  the 
labor  of  love  for  our  blessed  Master,  life  has 
not  passed  idly,  and  I  humbly  trust  not  en¬ 
tirely  without  being  of  use  in  my  generation. 
Previous  to  his  decease,  Lord  Treheme  caused 
a  splendid  monument  to  be  erected  in  Wood 
End  Church  to  the  memory  of  Gabrielle  and 
Ella,  his  adopted  daughter :  the  spotless 
marble  is  exquisitely  wrought,  the  mother 
and  child  reposing  side  by  side  as  if  asleep, 
with  their  hands  meekly  folded  on  their 
breasts,  and  their  eyes  closed  as  if  weary — 
weary. 
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The  last  fading  hues  of  sunset,  which  so 
often  rested  on  Gabrielle’s  form  as  she  knelt 
in  her  widowhood  beneath  the  monumental 
glories  of  the  Trehernes,  now  illumines  the 
sculptured  stone,  which  mysteriously  hints  of 
hidden  things — corruption  and  the  worm. 

I  love  to  kneel  in  the  house  of  prayer 
where  Gabrielle  knelt:  dim  voices  haunt  me 
from  the  past :  my  place  is  prepared  among 
the  green  grass  mounds,  for  no  tablet  or  record 
shall  mark  the  spot  where  “  Ruth  the  Crip¬ 
ple”  reposes,  sweetly  slumbering  with  the  sod 
on  her  bosom,  "dust  to  dust.” 


Personal  Appearance  of  Neandkr. — 
One  might  pass  Neander  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin,  and  little  dream  that  the  grotesque 
figure,  80  ill-favored  and  oddly  attired,  and 
so  seemingly  heedless  of  the  whole  outer 
world,  was  the  greatest  living  church  histo¬ 
rian,  and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  mind 
of  Germany.  Nature  certainly  did  not  lavish 
on  his  person  many  of  her  graces,  and  art 
seemed  to  undo  the  little  that  nature  had  done. 
His  features  bore  the  mark  of  the  most  un¬ 
gainly  Jewish  type  ;  while  his  dress  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  well  known  tribe  of  his  Jewish 
brethren,  the  dealers  in  old  clothes  in  the 
back-lanes  of  London.  No  one  who  ever 
saw  him  in  his  class-room  can  forget  the  place 
or  the  man.  There  he  stood  behind  a  table 
nearly  as  high  as  himself,  with  his  sunken 
eyes  all  but  closed,  or  twinkling  below  his 
shaggy  eye-brows,  and  with  his  thick  black 
hair  covering  the  greater  part  of  his  ample 
brow.  He  wore  a  long  surtout,  carelessly 
buttoned  over  a  spotted  vest,  with  outside 
boots  which  reached  nearly  to  his  knees. 
Such  was  the  bizarre  figure  that,  to  the 
stranger’s  surprise,  entered  the  class-room, 
itself  the  largest  in  the  university.  His  eyes 
were  either  half  closed  or  fixed  on  the  desk 
before  him,  and,  on  taking  his  place,  he  seized 
a  pen  which  lay  ready  for  his  use.  This  pen 
he  would  twist  and  tear  to  pieces  during  the  ^ 


lecture,  and  at  intervals,  as  some  weighty  ut¬ 
terance  made  him  raise  his  sonorous  voice,  he 
would  turn  to  his  right  side  and  lift  up  both 
his  hands  in  the  air,  as  in  the  altitude  of  a  fran¬ 
tic  dervish.  During  these  different  actions  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  one  foot  was  placed 
upon  the  other,  or  when  he  became  more 
animated,  it  was  made  to  swing  round  with 
considerable  force  and  strike  the  wail  behind. 
Occasionally  the  pen  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
would  fall  over  the  side  of  the  desk,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  class.  Wlien  this 
happened,  he  became  disconcerted  for  a 
moment,  then  began  to  manipulate  with  ore 
of  his  fingers  in  a  like  way,  until  some 
student  sitting  near  him  supplied  him  with 
another  pen,  when  the  same  round  of  move¬ 
ments  went  on  as  strangely  as  before.  In 
all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration ; 
we  have  given  only  an  imperfect  description 
of  the  reality.  Yet  this  singularity  of  manner 
had  nothing  in  common  with  that  affectation 
which  courts  notoriety  at  the  expense  of 
custom  or  taste.  Neander  manifested  a 
character  of  the  most  guileless  simplicity,  and 
a  high-souled  superiority  above  everything 
that  is  false.  The  truth  is,  these  matters  of 
conventionalism  never  entered  his  mind. 
His  world  was  not  that  of  vulgar  show  or 
fashion,  but  of  moral  aims  ana  the  divine 
I  life. 
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LORD  CARLISLE  ON  POPE. 

BT  THOMAS  DB  QUINCE Y,  K8Q. 


Loud  Carlisle’s  recent  lecture  upon  Pope, 
addressed  to  nn  audience  of  artisans,  drew 
the  public  attention  first  of  all  upon  himself 
— that  was  inevitable.  No  man  can  depart 
conspicuously  from  the  usages  or  the  apparent 
sympathies  of  his  own  class,  under  whatsoever 
motive,  but  that  of  necessity  he  will  awaken 
for  the  immediate  and  the  first  result  of  his  act 
an  emotion  of  curiosity.  But  all  curiosity  is 
alied  to  the  comic,  and  is  not  an  ennobling 
emotion,  either  for  him  who  feels  it,  or  for 
him  who  is  its  object.  A  second,  however, 
and  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  such  an 
act  may  redeem  it  from  this  vulgarizing  taint 
of  oddity.  Reflection  may  satisfy  us,  as  in 
the  present  case  it  did  satisfy  those  persons 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle’s  public  character,  that  this  eccentric 
step  had  been  adopted,  not  in  ostentation 
with  any  view  to  its  eccentricity,  but  in  spite 
of  its  eccentricity,  and  from  impulses  of  large 
prospective  benignity  that  would  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  defeated  by  the  chances  of  im¬ 
mediate  misconstruction. 

Whether  advantageous,  therefore,  to  Lord 
Carlisle,  or  disadvantageous,  (and  in  that  case, 
I  believe,  most  unjust,)  the  first  impressions 
derived  from  this  remarkable  lecture  pointed 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  person  of  the 
lecturer — to  his  general  qualifications  for  such 
a  task,  and  to  his  possible  motives  for  under¬ 
taking  it.  Nobody  inquired  what  it  was  that 
the  noble  lord  bad  been  discussing,  so  great 
was  every  man’s  astonishment  that  before 
such  an  audience  any  noble  lord  should  have 
condescended  to  discuss  anything  at  all.  But 
gradually  all  wonder  subsides — de  jure,  in 
nine  days ;  and,  after  this  collapse  of  the 
primary  interest,  there  was  leisure  for  a  sec¬ 
ondary  interest  to  gather  about  the  subject  of 
the  patrician  lecture.  Had  it  any  cryptical 
meaning?  Coming  from  a  man  so  closely 
connected  with  the  (rovemment,  could  it  be 
open  to  any  hieroglyphic  or  ulterior  interpre¬ 
tations,  intelligible  to  Whigs,  and  significant 
to  ministerial  partisans  ?  Finally,  this  sec¬ 
ondary  interest  has  usurped  upon  what  ori¬ 


ginally  had  been  a  purely  personal  interest. 
Poi'B  !  What  novelty  was  there  still  open  to 
even  literary  gleaners  about  Aim,  a  man  that 
had  been  in  Ins  grave  for  106  years  ?  What 
could  there  remain  to  say  on  such  a  theme  ? 
And  what  was  it,  in  fact,  that  Lord  Carlisle 
had  said  to  his  Yorkshire  audience  ? 

There  was,  therefore,  a  double  aspect  in 
the  public  interest— one  looking  to  the  rank 
of  the  lecturer,  one  to  the  singularity  of  his 
theme.  There  was  the  curiosity  that  con¬ 
nected  itself  with  the  assumption  of  a  trouble¬ 
some  duty  in  the  service  of  the  lowest  ranks 
by  a  volunteer  from  the  highest ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  there  was  another  curiosity  connecting 
itself  with  the  choice  of  a  subject  that  had 
no  special  reference  to  this  particular  genera¬ 
tion,  and  seemed  to  have  no  special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of  a  working 
audience. 

This  double  aspect  of  the  public  surprise 
suggests  a  double  question.  The  volunteer 
assumption  by  a  nobleman  of  this  particular 
office  in  this  particular  service  may,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  people,  bear  a  philosophic 
value,  as  though  it  indicated  some  changes 
going  on  beneath  the  surface  of  society  in  the 
relations  of  our  English  aristocracy  to  our 
English  laboring  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  regarded  by  multitudes  as  tho  casu¬ 
al  caprice  of  an  individual — a  caprice  of  van¬ 
ity  by  those  who  do  not  know  Lord  Carlisle’s 
personal  qualities,  a  caprice  of  patriotic  be¬ 
nevolence  by  those  who  do.  According  to 
the  construction  of  the  case  as  thus  indicated, 
oscillating  between  a  question  of  profound 
revolution  moving  subterraneously  amongst 
us,  and  a  purely  personal  question,  such  a 
discussion  would  ascend  to  the  philosophic 
level,  or  sink  to  the  level  of  gossip.  The 
other  direction  of  the  public  surprise  points 
to  a  question  that  will  interest  a  far  greater 
body  of  thinkers.  Whatever  judgment  may 
be  formed  on  the  general  fact  that  a  noble¬ 
man  of  ancient  descent  h:is  thought  fit  to 
come  forward  as  a  lecturer  to  the  humblest 
of  his  countrymen  upon  subjects  detached 
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from  politics,  there  will  yet  remain  a  call  for 
a  second  judgment  upon  the  htness  of  the 
particular  subject  selected  for  a  lecture  under 
such  remarkable  circumstances.  The  two 
questions  are  entirely  disconnected.  It  is  on 
the  latter,  viz.,  the  character  and  pretensions 
of  Pope,  as  selected  by  Lord  Carlisle  for 
such  an  inaugural  experiment,  that  I  myself 
feel  much  interest.  Universally  it  must  have 
been  felt  as  an  objection,  that  such  a  selec¬ 
tion  had  no  special  adaptation  to  the  age  or 
to  the  audience.  I  say  this  with  no  wish  to 
undervalue  the  lecture,  which  I  understand  to 
have  been  ably  composed,  nor  the  services  of 
the  lecturer,  whose  motives  and  public  char¬ 
acter,  in  common  with  most  of  his  country¬ 
men,  I  admire.  I  speak  of  it  all  only  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  opportunity  suddenly  laid  open  for  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  true  pretensions  of  Pope, 
•as  the  most  brilliant  writer  of  his  own  class 
in  European  literature  ;  or,  at  least,  of  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  some  characteristics  in  the 
most  popular  section  of  Pope’s  works  which 
hitherto  have  lurked  unnoticed. 

This  is  my  object,  and  none  that  can  be 
supposed  personal  to  Lord  Carlisle.  Pope, 
as  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  not  the 
earlier  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  any 
lecture  at  all,  under  the  circumstances  recit¬ 
ed,  furnishes  my  theri» — that  thesis  on  which 
the  reader  will  understand  me  to  speak  with 
decision  ;  not  with  the  decision  of  arrogance, 
but  with  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
a  faithful  study  of  the  author.  The  editors 
of  Pope  are  not  all  equally  careless,  but  all 
are  careless  ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  this 
carelessness,  the  most  deep-seated  vices  of 
Pope’s  moral  and  satirical  sketches  have  es¬ 
caped  detection,  or  at  least  have  escaped  ex¬ 
posure.  These,  and  the  other  errors  tradi¬ 
tionally  connected  with  the  rank  and  valu¬ 
ation  of  Pope  as  a  chissic,  are  what  I  profess 
to  speak  of  deliberately  and  firmly.  Mean¬ 
time,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  sentences,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  rather  than 
delivering,  an  opinion  upon  the  other  ques¬ 
tion,  viz.,  the  prudence  in  a  man  holding  Lord 
Carlisle’s  rank  of  lecturing  at  all  to  any  pub¬ 
lic  audience.  But  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
1  beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  doubt¬ 
fully,  conjecturally,  and  without  a  sufficient 
basis  of  facts. 

The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  notoriously 
a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  possessing  also 
prodigious  fertility  of  thought,  and  armed 
with  the  rare  advantage  of  ^ing  almost  de¬ 
moniacally  in  earnest,  was,  however  (in  some 
sort  of  balance  to  these  splendid  gifts),  tainted 
to  excess  with  the  scrofula  of  impracticable 


crotchets.  That  was  the  opinion  secretly 
held  about  him  by  most  of  his  nearest  friends ; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  he  scarcely  ever  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  or  contribution  to  a  jour¬ 
nal  in  which  he  did  not  contrive  to  offend  all 
parties,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  by  some 
ebullition  of  this  capricious  character.  He 
hated,  for  instance,  the  High  Church  with  a 
hatred  more  than  theological ;  and  that  would 
have  recommended  him  to  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  thousands  of  persons  in 
this  realm,  the  same  who  have  been  secretly 
foremost  in  the  recent  outbreak  of  fanaticism 
against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  it  happened  that,  although  not  hating 
the  Low  Church,  (the  self-styled  Evangeli¬ 
cals,)  he  despised  them  so  profoundly  as  to 
make  all  alliance  between  them  impossible. 
He  hated  also  many  individuals ;  but,  not  to 
do  bim  any  injustice,  most  (or  perhaps  all)  of 
I  these  were  people  that  had  been  long  dead  ; 
and  among  them,  by  the  way,  was  Livy,  the 
historian,  whom  1  distinguish  by  name,  as 
furnishing,  perhaps,  the  liveliest  illustration 
of  the  whimsical  and  all  but  lunatic  exces.s 
to  which  these  personal  hatreds  were  some¬ 
times  pushed  ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that,  when  the 
course  of  an  Italian  tour  had  brought  him 
unavoidably  to  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  Dr. 
Arnold  felicitated  himself  upon  having  borne 
the  air  of  that  city — in  fact,  upon  having  sur¬ 
vived  such  a  collision  with  the  local  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  poor  historian,  very  much  in 
those  terms  which  Mr.  Governor  Holwell 
might  have  used  on  Ending  himself  “  pretty 
bobbish”  on  the  morning  alter  the  memorable 
night  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta :  he 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  still  lived.*  And 
yet,  how  had  the  eloquent  historian  tres¬ 
passed  on  his  patience  and  his  weak  powers 
of  toleration  ?  Livy  was  certainly  not  very 
learned  in  the  archc-eologies  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  where  all  men  had  gone  astray,  he  went 
astray.  And  in  geography,  as  regarded  the 
Italian  movements  of  Hannibal,  he  erred 
with  his  eyes  open.  But  these  were  no  ob¬ 
jects  of  Livy’s  ambition :  what  be  aspired  to 
do  was,  to  tell  the  story,  “  the  tale  divine,” 
of  Roman  energy  and  perseverance ;  and  he 
to  told  it  that  no  man,  as  regards  the  mere 
artiEces  of  narration,  would  ever  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  tell  it  after  him.  I  cite  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  as  illustrating  the  furnace-heat 
of  Dr.  Arnold’s  antipathies,  unless  where 

*  A  Ninilar  instance  of  a  erase  beyond  the  bounds 
of  perfect  phjsioal  sanity  mny  be  found  in  l>r.  Ar 
nold's  nervous  pamxysin  of  horror  on  hearing  8t. 
Paul  placed  on  a  level  with  St  John  the  Evange¬ 
list 
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some  consideration  of  kindness  and  Christian  |  originate  in  human  scurrility.  Aldermen, 
charity  interposed  to  temper  his  fury.  Tliis  j  until  very  lately,  were,  by  an  old  traditional 


check  naturally  offered  itself  only  with  re¬ 
gard  to  individuals  ;  and  therefore,  in  dealing 
with  institutions,  he  acknowledged  no  check 


scurrility,  so  proverbially  classed  as  gluttons 
and  commorants,  boveringover  dinner- tables, 
with  no  other  characteristics  whatever,  or 


at  all,  but  gave  full  swing  to  the  license  of  j  openings  to  any  redeeming  qualities,  that 


his  wrath.  Amongst  our  own  institutions, 
that  one  which  he  seems  most  profoundly  to 


men  became  as  seriously  perplexed  in  our 
days  at  meeting  an  eloquent,  enlightened. 


have  hated  was  our  nobility ;  or,  speaking  and  accomplished  alderman,  as  they  would 


more  generally,  our  aristocracy.  Some  dead¬ 
ly  aboriginal  schism  he  seems  to  have  im" 
agined  between  this  order  and  the  democrat¬ 
ic  orders ;  some  predestined  feud  as  between 
the  head  of  the  serpent  and  the  heel  of  man. 
Accordingly,  as  one  of  the  means  most  clam- 


have  been  by  an  introduction  to  a  benevolent 
cut-throat,  or  a  patriotic  incendiary.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  ancient  days.  Quite 
as  obstinate  as  any  modem  prejudice  against 
a  London  alderman  was  the  old  Attic  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  natives  of  Boeotia.  Original- 


orously  invoked  by  our  social  position  for  ly  it  had  grown  up  under  two  causes — Ist, 
averting  some  dreadful  convulsion  constantly  the  animosities  incident  to  neighborhood  too 
brooding  over  England,  he  insists  upon  a  close ;  2dly,  the  difference  of  bodily  con- 
closer  approximation  between  our  highest  stitution  consequent  upon  a  radically  diCFer- 
classes  and  our  lowest.  Especially  he  seems  ent  descent.  The  blood  was  different ;  and 
to  think  that  the  peasantry  needed  to  be  con-  ■  by  a  wider  difference,  perhaps,  than  that  be- 
ciliated  by  more  familiar  intercourse,  or  more  tween  Celtic  and  Teutonic.  The  garrulous 
oj)en  expression  of  interest  in  their  concerns,  Athenian  despised  the  hesitating  (but  for 
and  by  domiciliary  visits  not  offered  in  too  that  reason  more  reflecting)  Boeotian ;  and 


oppressive  a  spirit  of  condescension.  But 
the  close  observer  of  our  social  condition 


this  feeling  was  carried  so  far,  that  at  last  it 
provoked  satire  itself  to  turn  round  with 


will  differ  with  Dr.  Arnold  at  starting,  as  to  '  scorn  upon  the  very  prejudice  which  the 


the  facts.  The  ancient  territorial  nobility 
are  not  those  who  offend  by  hnutmr.  On 
the  contrarjr,  a  spirit  of  parental  kindness 
marks  the  intercourse  of  the  old  authentic 


spirit  of  satire  had  originally  kindled.  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  this  arrogant  assumption  of  dis¬ 
gust,  the  Roman  satirist  reminded  the  scom- 
ers  that  men  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  of 


aristocracy  with  their  dependants,  and  espe-  their  own  had  been  bred,  or  might  be  bred, 
ciallv  with  the  two  classes  of  peasants  on  araonirst  those  whom  they  scorned  : — 


daily  with  the  two  classes  of  peasants  on 
their  own  estates,  and  their  domestic  ser¬ 
vants.*  Those  who  rtally  offend  on  this 
point  are  the  nourfrttix  riches — the  parvenus. 
And  yet  it  would  be  great  injustice  to  say 
that  even  these  offend  habitually.  No  laws 
of  classification  are  so  false  as  those  which 

*  And,  bv  the  way,  as  to  servant*,  a  irreat  man 
may  offirnd  in  two  wan:  either  by  treatini;  his  ser- 


amongst  those  whom  they  scorned  : — 

“  Sammos  posse  viros,  et  magna  exempla  daturos, 
Vervecura  in  palri^crassoque  sub  aere  nasci." 

Now,  if  there  is  any  similar  alienation  be¬ 
tween  our  lowest  classes  and  our  highest, 
j  such  as  Dr.  Arnold  imagined  to  exist  in 
England,  at  least  it  does  not  assume  any 
I  such  character  of  disgust,  nor  clothe  itself 
in  similar  expres.sions  of  scorn.  Practical 


vanU  himaelf  •uuercilioujay,  or  aeeondly  which  u  |  j^alousv,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  lies  between 
quite  recuncileable  with  the  most  ixitenial  beliaviur  -  ,, 

on  his  own  iiart,  by  Buffering  them  to  treat  the  pub-  classes  much  less  Widely  separat^.  The 
lie  Buperoilioualy.  Accordingly,  all  novelists  who  |  master  manufacturer  is  sometimes  jealous  of 
happen  to  have  no  i^uaintance  with  the  realities  those  amongst  his  ministerial  agents  who 
of  life  aa  it  now  esista,  especially  therefore  rustic  I  too  nearly  upon  his  own  traces  ;  he  is 

Scot^  noveli-U.  describe  the  BerranU  of  noblemen  ■  -  ,  sometimes  of  their  advances  in  domes- 

aa  “  insolent  and  iiamnered  menials.  But,  on  the  N.  .  .  >  •  •  i  r  .e  • 

contrary,  at  no  noiuee  whatever  are  itersoiu  of  j  refinement ;  he  IS  jealous  of  their  asptra- 
doubtfnl  appearance  and  anomalons  costume  Bure  of  |  tions  after  a  higher  education.  And,  on 
more  rc*.|i*‘«.-tful  attention  than  at  thoM  of  the  great  |  their  part,  the  workmen  are  apt  to  regard 
feudal  nriato^.  At  a  wrehant’a  or  a  banker's  ■  niasters  as  having  an  ultimate  interest 

house.  It  IB  odds  but  the  porter  or  the  footman  will  '  •  ,  a-  : _  t 

govei;  him-elf  in  hU  beWior  by  hU  own  private  'Violently  conflicting  with  their  own.  In  these 
conutriK  tion  of  the  case,  which  (as  to  foreigners)  is  strata  of  society  there  really  are  ^mptoms  of 
pretty  sure  to  be  wrong.  But  in  London,  at  a  no-  mutual  mistrust  and  hostility.  Capital,  and 
bleman’s  door,  the  servanta  show,  by  the  readiness  aristocracy  of  wealth,  is  a  sUnding  object 
of  their  ciriliUes  to  all  such  queationable  coniens  suspicion,  of  fear,  and  therefore  of  angry 
ttuit  they  luire  taken  their  lemon  from  a  hiirher  .  i«  i  r*  a 

source  than  their  own  inexperiencs  or  unleaded  irnUtion  to  the  working-cla^.  But  as  to 


source  than  their  own  inexperience  or 
fancies, 


the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  high  birth,  either 
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it  is  little  known  to  those  classes,  as  happens 
in  the  most  populous  hives  of  our  manufac- 
taring  industry,  and  is  regarded,  therefore, 
■with  no  positive  feeling  of  any  kind,  or  else, 
as  in  the  more  exclusively  agricultural  and 
pastoral  districts,  is  looked  up  to  by  the 
peasantry  with  blind  feelings  of  reverence  as 
amongst  the  immemorial  monuments  of  the 
past — involved  in  one  common  mist  of  anti¬ 
quity  with  the  rivers  and  hills  of  the  district, 
with  the  cathedrals,  and  their  own  ancestors. 
A  half-religious  sentiment  of  reverence  for 
an  old  time-out-of-mind  family,  associated 
with  some  antique  residence,  hall,  or  abbey, 
or  castle,  is  a  well-known  affeclion  of  the 
rural  mind  in  England ;  and  if  in  one  half  it 
points  to  an  infirmity  not  far  off  from  legend¬ 
ary  superstition,  in  the  other  half  it  wears 
the  grace  of  chivalry  and  legendary  romance. 
Any  malignant  scoff,  therefore,  against  the 
peerage  of  England,  such  as  calling  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Hospital  of  Incurables,  has 
always  been  a  town-bred  scurrility,  not  only  j 
never  adopted  by  the  simple  rural  laborer, 
but  not  even  known  to  him,  or  distinctly  in¬ 
telligible,  supposing  it  were. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  great  convulsions 
lying  in  wait  for  the  framework  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  society  ;  if,  and  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
hope,  some  vast  attempt  may  be  anticipated 
for  re-casting  the  whole  of  our  social  organ¬ 
ization  ;  and  if  it  is  probable  that  this  attempt 
will  commence  in  the  blind  wrath  of  mad¬ 
dened  or  despairing  labor — still  there  is  no 
ground  for  thinking,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  that 
this  wrath,  however  blind,  (unless  treacher¬ 
ously  misled,)  would  apply  itself  primarily 
to  the  destruction  of  our  old  landed  aristo¬ 
cracy.  It  would  often  find  itself  grievously 
in  error  and  self-baffled,  even  when  follow¬ 
ing  its  first  headlong  impulses  of  revenge; 
but  these  are  the  impulses  that  it  would  fol¬ 
low,  and  none  of  these  would  primarily  point 
in  that  direction.  Suppose,  however,  that 
the  probabilities  were  different,  and  that  a 
policy  of  conciliation  were  become  peculiarly 
needful  to  the  aristocracy — which  is  what 
Dr.  Arnold  docs  suppose — in  that  case, 
might  not  the  course  indicated  by  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle,  viz.,  advancing  upon  a  new  line  of  intel¬ 
lectual  communication  with  the  laboring 
classes,  be  the  surest  mode  of  retrieving 
their  affections,  os  most  likely  to  flatter  their 
self-esteem  in  its  noblest  aspirations  ? 

One  swallow,  it  is  true,  cannot  make  a 
summer  ;  and  others  of  the  aristocracy  must 
repeat  the  experiment  of  Lord  Carlisle  before 
any  ground  can  be  won  for  the  interesU  of 
-the  order.  Even  in  Lord  Carlisle,  it  might 


be  added,  the  experiment,  if  it  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  would  nut  count  for  more  than  a 
caprice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  think  as 
we  may  of  the  probable  results,  in  reference 
to  the  purposes  of  its  author,  we  ought  to 
regard  it  as  a  sufficient  justification,  that  thus 
the  ice  has  been  broken,  that  thus  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made,  and  thus  a  sanction 
established,  under  which  no  man,  if  otherwise 
free  to  enter  upon  such  a  path,  needs  ever 
again  to  find  an  obstacle  in  rank  the  highest, 
or  in  blood  the  most  ancient.  He  is  author¬ 
ized  by  a  Howard  ;  and  though  doubts  must 
still  linger  about  the  propriety  of  such  a 
course,  when  estimated  as  a  means  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  end  ;  yet  for  itself,  in  reference  to  the 
prudery  of  social  decorum,  we  may  now  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  to  lecture  without  fee  or  reward, 
before  any  audience  whatever,  is  henceforth 
privileged  by  authentic  precedent ;  and,  un¬ 
less  adulterating  with  political  partisanship, 
is  consecrated  by  its  own  noble  purposes. 

Still,  if  it  be  urged  that  these  noble  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  ratified  and  sealed  by  a  solitary 
experiment,  I  should  answer,  that  undoubt¬ 
edly  Lord  Carlisle  has  placed  himself  under 
a  silent  obligation  to  renew  his  generous 
effort ;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do 
so,  will  have  made  himself  a  debtor  to  public 
censure,  as  one  who  has  planned  what  he 
has  not  been  strong  enough  to  accomplish, 
and  has  founded  a  stair-case  or  a  portico  to 
a  temple  yet  in  the  clouds.  Had  he  the 
ulterior  purposes  assumed  ?  Then,  by  desert¬ 
ing  or  neglecting  them,  he  puts  on  record  the 
instability  of  his  own  will.  Had  he  not  these 
ulterior  purposes  ?  Then,  and  in  that  con¬ 
fession,  vanishes  into  vapor  the  whole  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  bold  pretensions,  as  the  navigator 
who  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms*  into 
an  untried  sea. 

But  against  a  man  dealing  presumably 
with  a  noble,  purpose  we  should  reckon 
nobly.  Mean  jealousies  have  no  place  in 
circumstances  where,  as  yet,  no  meanne.ss 
has  been  exhibited.  The  exaction  would  be 
too  severe  upon  Lord  Carlisle  if,  by  one  act 
of  kindness,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  and  if,  because  once  his  graciousness 
had  been  conspicuous,  he  were  held  bound 
over,  in  all  time  coming,  to  the  unintermit¬ 
ting  energies  of  a  missionary  amongst  pagans. 
The  laboring  men  of  Yorkshire  have  not  the 

*  “  Cape  of  Stonn*,”  irhich  should,  pritml  faeit, 
be  the  Cape  of  Terrors.  But  it  bears  a  deep  alle¬ 
goric  sense  to  the  bold  wrestler  with  such  terrora, 
that  in  English,  and  at  length  to  all  the  world,  this 
Cape  of  Terrors  has  transfigured  itself  into  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 
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clamorous  necessities  of  pagans  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Lord  Carlisle  has  not  assumed  the  duties 
of  a  working  missionary.  When,  by  person¬ 
ally  coming  forward  to  lecture,  he  inaugurated 
a  new  era  of  intellectual  prospects  for  the 
sons  of  toil,  implicitly  he  promised  that  he 
would  himself,  from  time  to  time,  come  for¬ 
ward  to  co-operate  with  a  movement  that 
had  owed  its  birth  to  his  own  summons  and 
impulse.  But  if  he  cannot  honorably  release 
himself  from  engagements  voluntarily  as¬ 
sumed,  on  the  other  hand  he  cannot  justly 
be  loaded  with  the  responsibility  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  participation  in  the  details  of  the 
work  which  he  has  set  in  motion.  By  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  liberal  purposes  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  movement  he  gives  to  that  movement 
its  initial  impulse.  Henceforward  it  suffices 
if  at  intervals  he  continues  to  it  such  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  sympathy  as  may  sustain 
its  original  activity,  or  at  least  may  sustain 
the  credit  of  his  own  consistency.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  person  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Lord  Carlisle  should  continue  even 
intermittingly  to  lecture.  It  is  enough  if,  by 
any  other  modes  of  encouragement,  or  by 
inciting  others  to  follow  the  precedent  which 
he  has  set,  he  continues  to  express  an  una¬ 
bated  interest  in  the  great  cause  of  intellec¬ 
tual  progress  amongst  poor  men. 

A  doubt  may  be  raised,  meantime,  whether 
literature  is  the  proper  channel  into  which 
the  intellectual  energies  of  the  poor  should 
be  directed.  For  the  affirmative  it  may  be 
urged,  that  the  interest  in  literature  is  uni¬ 
versal,  while  the  interest  in  science  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
truly  be  retorted  that  the  scientific  interest 
may  be  artificially  extended  by  culture  ;  and 
that  these  two  great  advantages  would,  in 
that  case,  arise :  1,  That  the  apparatus  of 
means  and  instruments  is  much  smaller  in 
the  one  case  than  the  other ;  2,  That  science 
opens  into  a  progression  of  growing  interest ; 
whereas  literature,  having  no  determined 
order  of  advance,  and  offering  no  regular 
succession  of  stages  to  the  student,  doe.s  not 
with  the  same  certainty  secure  a  self-main¬ 
taining  growth  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
Some  remedy,  however,  will  be  applied  to 
this  last  evil,  if  a  regular  plan  of  study  should 
ever  be  devised  for  literature,  and  perhaps 
that  may  be  found  not  impossible. 

But  now,  coming  to  the  second  question, 
namely,  this  quesion,  If  any  lecture  at  all, 
why  upon  Popet  We  may  see  reason  to 
think  that  Lord  Carlisle  was  in  error.  To 
make  a  choice  which  is  not  altogether  the 
best  will  not  of  necessity  argue  an  error;  be¬ 


cause  much  must  be  allowed  to  constitu¬ 
tional  differences  of  judgment  or  of  sensibil¬ 
ity,  which  may  be  all  equally  right  as  against 
any  philosophic  attempts  to  prove  any  one 
of  them  wrong.  And  a  lecturer  who  is  pos¬ 
sibly  aware  of  not  having  made  the  choice 
which  was  absolutely  best,  may  defend  him¬ 
self  upon  the  ground  that  accidental  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  personal  kind,  such  as  previous 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  or  pre-conform¬ 
ity  of  taste  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  author  selected,  may  have  qualified  him 
to  lecture  on  that  theme  with  more  effect 
and  with  more  benefit  than  upon  a  theme 
confessedly  higher  but  less  tractable  for  him¬ 
self  with  his  own  peculiar  preparations. 
Here,  however,  the  case  is  different.  What 
might  be  no  error  per  se,  becomes  one  if  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  situation  show  it 
to  have  rested  upon  a  deep  misconception. 
Given  the  audience  which  Lord  Carlisle  had 
before  him,  the  audience  which  he  antici¬ 
pated,  and  which  he  proposed  to  himself  as 
the  modulating  law  for  the  quality  and  style 
of  his  lecture,  that  same  choice  becomes  a 
profound  error  which,  for  a  different  audience, 
more  refined  or  more  miscellaneous,  would 
have  been  no  error  at  all.  I  do  not  fear  that 
I  shall  offend  Lord  Carlisle,  so  upright  as  he 
has  always  shown  himself,  so  manly,  and  so 
faithful  to  his  own  views  of  truth,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  firmly  that  such  a  choice  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  argues  a  deep  misconception  of  the  true 
intellectual  agencies  by  which  Pope  acts  as  a 
power  in  literature,  and  of  the  moral  rela¬ 
tions  to  general  human  sensibilities  or  um- 
versal  nature  which  such  agencies  involve. 
My  belief  is,  that,  if  a  prize  had  been  offered 
for  a  bad  and  malappropriate  subject,  none 
worse  could  have  been  suggested;  unless, 
perhaps,  it  had  been  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  or  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine ;  in 
both  of  which  cases  the  delicacies  and  subtle 
felicities  of  treatment  are  even  more  micros¬ 
copic,  more  shy,  and  more  inapprehensible 
without  a  special  training  and  culture,  than 
in  Pope.  And  in  this  point  they  all  agree, 
with  no  great  difference  amongst  the  three, 
that  the  sort  of  culture  which  forms  the  pre¬ 
vious  condition  for  enjoying  them  (a  conditio 
sine  qua  non)  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  won  from 
study.  Even  of  that  a  mechanic  artisan, 
whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  his  labor, 
cannot  have  had  much.  But  the  dedication 
of  a  life  to  books  would  here  avail  but  little. 
What  is  needed  must  be  the  sort  of  culture 
won  from  complex  social  intercourse ;  and  of 
this  the  laboring  artisan  can  have  had  none 
at  all.  Even  the  higher  ranks,  during  those 
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stages  of  society  when  social  meetings  are 
difficult,  are  rare,  and  consequently  hare 
their  whole  intellectual  opportunities  ex¬ 
hausted  in  forms  and  elaborate  ceremonials, 
are  not  able  to  derelop  what  may  be  called 
the  social  sense,  that  living,  trembling  sensi¬ 
bility  to  the  expressions  and  the  electric 
changes  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  so 
in6nite  as  they  are  potentially,  and  ns  they 
will  show  themselves  to  be  when  the  inter¬ 
course  is  free,  is  sudden,  is  spontaneous,  and 
therefore  has  not  leisure  to  false,  amongst 
all  varieties  of  combination  as  to  sex,  age, 
rank,  position,  and  personal  accomplishments. 
Up  to  the  time  of  James  the  First  society 
amongst  ourselves  wore  a  picturesque  and 
even  a  scenical  exterior:  but  the  inner  life 
and  its  pulsations  had  not  then  been  revealed. 
Great  passions  were  required  to  stir  the 
freezing  waters;  so  that  certain  kinds  of  com¬ 
edy,  in  which  such  passions  are  inappro¬ 
priate,  could  not  then  exist.  And  partly  to 
this  cause  it  was  amongst  the  early  Romans, 
united  with  the  almost  Asiatic  seclusion  from 
social  meetings  of  female  influence,  or  in  any 
virtual  sense  even  of  female  presence,  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  meagreness  of  the  true 
social  interest,  and  of  the  dialogue  exhibited 
by  Plautus.  Two  separate  frosts,  during  a 
century  otherwise  so  full  of  movement  as  the 
sixteenth  in  England,  repressed  and  killed 
all  germinations  of  free  intellectual  or  social 
intercourse  amongst  ourselves.  One  was  the 
national  reserve ;  and  this  was  strengthened 
by  concurring  with  a  national  temperament 
— not  phlegmatic,  (as  is  so  falsely  alleged,) 
but  melancholic,  dignified,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  if  there  had  been  no  other,  anti-mercu¬ 
rial.  But  the  main  cause  of  this  reserve  lay 
in  the  infrequency  of  visits  consequent  upon 
the  difficulties  of  local  movement.  The  other 
frost  lay  in  the  Spanish  stateliness  and  the 
inilexility  of  our  social  ceremonies.  Our 
social  meetings  of  this  period,  even  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  pleasure,  were  true  tolemnities. 
With  usage  of  politeness  that  laid  a  weight 
of  silence  and  delay  upon  every  movement  of 
a  social  company,  rapid  motion  of  thought 
or  fancy  became  in  a  literal  sense  physicMy 
impossible.  Not- until,  first,  our  capital  city 
had  prodigiously  expanded ;  not  until,  se¬ 
condly,  our  representative  system  had  so 
unfolded  its  tendencies  as  to  bring  politics 
within  the  lawful  privilege  of  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  ;  not  until,  thirdly,  the  expansions 
of  commerce  had  forced  us  into  the  continual 
necessity  of  talking  with  strangers ;  fourthly, 
not  until  all  these  changes,  gradually  break¬ 


ing  up  the  repulsion  which  separated  our 
ungarnilooit  nation,  bad  been  ratified  by  eon- 
tinnal  improvements  applied  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  and  the  arts  of  locomotion, 
could  it  be  said  that  such  a  state  of  social 
intercourse  existed  as  would  naturally  prompt 
the  mind  to  seek  food  for  its  own  intel¬ 
lectual  activity  in  contemplating  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  that  intercourse.  The  primary 
aspects  and  the  rapid  changes  of  such  an 
object  could  not  arise  until  the  object  itself 
arose.  Satire,  which  follows  social  inter¬ 
course  as  a  shadow  follows  a  body,  was 
chained  up  till  then.  In  Marston  and  in 
Donne  (a  man  yet  unappreciated)  satire  first 
began  to  re.spire  freely,  but  applying  itself 
too  much,  as  in  the  great  dramatists  contem¬ 
porary  with  Shakspeare,  to  the  exterior  play 
of  society.  Under  Charles  II.  in  the  hands 
of  Dryden,  and  under  Anne  in  those  of  Pope, 
the  larger  and  more  intellectual  sweep  of 
satire  showed  that  social  activities  were  now 
approaching  to  their  culmination.  Now,  at 
length,  it  became  evident  that  a  new  mode  of 
pleasure  had  been  ripened,  and  that  a  great 
instinct  of  the  intellect  had  opened  for  itself 
an  appropriate  channel.  No  longer  were 
social  parties  the  old  heraldic  solemnities* 
enjoyed  by  red  letters  in  the  almanac,  in 
which  the  chief  objects  were  to  discharge 
some  arrear  of  ceremonious  debt,  or  to  ven¬ 
tilate  old  velvets,  or  to  apricate  and  refresh 
old  gouty  systems  and  old  traditions  of 
feudal  ostentation,  which  both  alike  suffered 
and  grew  smoke-dried  under  too  rigorous  a 
seclusion.  By  a  great  transmigration,  festal 
assemblages  had  assumed  their  proper  sta¬ 
tion,  and  had  unfolded  their  capacities,  as 
true  auxiliaries  to  the  same  general  functions 
of  intellect — otherwise  expressing  themselves 
and  feeding  themselves  through  literature, 
through  the  fine  arts,  and  through  scenic 
representations.  A  new  world  of  pleasures 
had  opened  itself,  offering  new  subjects  of 
activity  to  the  intellect,  but  also  presup¬ 
posing  a  new  discipline  and  experience  for 
enjoying  them. 

Precisely  at  this  point  starts  off  what  I 
presume  to  think  the  great  error  of  Lord 
Carlisle.  He  postulates  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
gift  of  inevitable  instinct,  what  too  certainly 
is  the  gift,  and  the  tardy  gift,  of  training; 


*  “  Heraldic  solemnities” — 

“Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare; 

Since  seldom  coming  in  the  lon^  year  set, 
Like  precious  stones  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.” 

— Shakspeart,  bid  Sonnet 
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which  training,  again,  u  not  to  be  won  from 
effort*  of  atudj,  but  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
slow  deposition — or  sediment,  as  it  were — 
from  a  constant,  perhaps  at  the  moment  an 
unconscious,  experience.  Apparently  the 
error  is  twofold:  6rst,  an  oversight,  in  which 
it  is  probable  that,  without  altogether  over¬ 
looking  the  truth.  Lord  Carlisle  allowed  to  it 
a  very  insufficient  emphasis ;  but,  secondly,  a 

?osilive  misconception  of  a  broad  character. 

he  oversight  is  probably  his  own,  and  origin¬ 
ating  in  a  general  habit  of  too  large  and 
liberal  concession ;  but  the  misconception,  1 
s^ispcct,  that  he  owes  to  another. 

First,  concerning  the  hrst.  It  is  evidently 
assumed,  in  the  adoption  of  Pope  for  bis 
subject,  that  mechanic  artists,  as  a  body,  are 
capable  of  appreciating  Pope.  I  deny  it; 
and  in  this  I  offer  them  no  affront.  If  they 
cannot  enjoy,  or  if  often  they  cannot  so  much 
as  understand  Pope,  on  the  other  hand  they 
can  both  enjoy  and  understand  a  far  greater 
poet.  It  is  no  insult ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  often  a  secret  compliment  to  the  simpli¬ 
city  and  the  breadth  of  a  man’s  intellectual 
nature,  that  he  cannot  enter  into  the  artihcial, 
the  tortuous,  the  conventional.  Many  a  rude 
mind  has  comprehended  to  the  full  both 
Milton  in  his  elementary  grandeur,  and  Shaks- 
peare  in  his  impassioned  depths,  that  could 
not  have  even  dimly  guessed  at  the  meaning 
of  a  situation  in  comedy,  where  the  comic 
rested  upon  arbitrary  rules  and  conventional 
proprieties.  In  all  satiric  sketches  of  society, 
even  where  the  direct  object  may  happen  to 
have  a  catholic  intelligibility,  there  is  much 
amongst  the  allusions  that  surround  and  in¬ 
vest  it  which  no  man  will  ever  understand 
that  has  not  personally  mixed  in  society,  or 
understand  without  very  dispropo’^tional  com¬ 
mentaries;  and  even  in  that  case  he  will  not 
enjoy  it.  This  is  true  of  such  compositions 
as  a  class;  but  Pope,  in  reference  to  this  dif- 
hculty,  is  disadvantageously  distinguished 
even  amongst  his  order.  Dryden,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  far  larger  and  mure  capacious  in 
his  satire,  and  in  all  the  genial  parts  would 
approach  the  level  of  universal  sympathies; 
whereas  Pope,  besides  that  the  ba.sis  of  his 
ridicule  is  continually  too  narow,  local,  and 
casual,  is  rank  to  utter  corruption,  with  a 
disease  far  deeper  than  false  refinement  or 
conventioncalism.  Pardon  me,  reader,  if  I 
use  a  coarse  word  and  a  malignant  word, 
which  I  should  abhor  to  use  unless  where,  as 
in  this  case,  I  seek  to  rouse  the  vigilance  of 
(^he  inattentive  by  the  apparent  intemperance 
f  the  language.  Pope,  in  too  many  in- 
tances,  for  the  sake  of  some  momentary  and 


farcical  effect,  deliberately  assumes  the  li¬ 
cense  of  a  liar.  Not  only  he  adopts  the 
language  of  moral  indignation  where  we 
know  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  existed, 
seeing  that  the  story  to  which  this  pretended 
indignation  is  attached  was  to  Pope’s  know¬ 
ledge  a  pure  fabrication,  but  he  also  cites,  as 
weighty  evidences  in  the  fomm  of  morality, 
anecdotes  which  he  had  gravely  transplanted 
from  a  jest-book.*  Upon  this,  however,  the 
most  painful  feature  amongst  Pope’s  literary 
habits,  1  will  not  dwell,  as  I  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  have  occasion  to  notice  it  again.  I 
notice  it  at  all  only  for  its  too  certain  effect 
in  limiting  the  sympathy  with  Pope’s  satiric 
and  moral  writings.  Absolute  truth  and 
simplicity  are  demanded  by  all  of  us  as  pre¬ 
conditions  to  any  sympathy  with  moral  ex¬ 
pressions  of  anger  or  intolerance.  In  all 
conventionalism  there  is  a  philosophic  false¬ 
hood;  and  that  would  be  more  that  sufficient 
to  repel  all  general  sympathy  with  Pope 
from  the  mind  of  the  latmring  man,  apart 
from  the  effect  of  direct  falsification  applied 
to  facts,  or  of  fantastic  extravagance  applied 
to  opinions.  Of  this  bar  to  the  popularity  of 
Pope  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle  was  unaware.  Doubtless  be  knew  it, 
but  did  not  allow  it  the  weight  which  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  would  be  found  to  deserve.  Yet  why? 
Suppose  that  the  unpopular  tendency  in 
Pope’s  writings  were  of  a  nature  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted — upon  a  sufficient  motive  arising, 
suppose  it  not  absolutely  impossible  to  bring 
Pope  within  the  toleration  of  working-men, 
upon  whom,  however,  all  that  is  bad  would 

*  “I  give  and  I  bequeath,  old  Euclio  said” — and 
the  ridiculous  story  of  the  dying  epicure  insisting 
upon  having  hia  luxurious  dish  brought  back  to  his 
death  bed  (for  why  notl  since  at  any  rate,  eating  or 
not  eating,  he  was  doomed  to  die)  are  amongst  the 
lowest  rubbish  of  jest-books — having  done  duty  for 
the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  worlds  through  a  coarse 
of  eighteen  centuries.  Not  to  linger  upon  the  nur¬ 
sery  silliness  that  could  swallow  the  le^nd  of  epi¬ 
cureanism  surviving  up  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  when  even  the  hypocrisy  of  medteof  hope 
had  ceased  to  flatter,  what  a  cruel  memento  of  the  in¬ 
firmity  charged  upon  himself  was  Pope  preparing, 
whilst  he  intended  nothing  worse  than  a  falsehood! 
He  meant  only  to  tell  a  lie;  naturally,  perhape, 
saying  to  himself,  'N^'hat's  one  lie  more  or  less! 
And  behold,  if  his  friends  are  to  be  believed,  he  was 
unconsciously  writing  a  sort  of  hieroglyjihic  epitaph 
for  his  own  tomb-stone.  Dr.  Johnson’s  taste  tor 
petty  gossip  was  so  keen,  that  1  distrust  all  his 
anecdotes.  That  Pope  killed  himself  by  potted 
lampreys,  whicli  he  had  dressed  with  his  own  hands, 
I  greatly  doubt;  but  if  anything  inclines  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  chiefly  it  is  the  fury  of  his  invectives 
against  epicures  and  gluttons.  What  most  of  all  he 
attacked  as  a  moralist  was  the  particular  vice 
which  most  of  all  beseiged  him. 
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tell  fearfully,  and  most  of  Pope’s  peculiar 
brilliancy  would  absolutely  go  tor  nothing — 
this  notwithstanding,  suppose  the  point  es¬ 
tablished  that  b^  huge  efforts  by  pulling  and 
hauling,  by  coaxing  and  flattering,  and  tnvita 
Minerva,  the  working-man  might  at  length 
be  converted  to  Pope ;  yet,  finally,  when  all 
was  over,  what  object,  what  commensurate 
end,  could  be  alleged  in  justification  of  so 
much  preternatural  effort?  You  have  got 
your  man  into  harness,  that  is  true,  and  in  a 
sullen  fashion  he  pulls  at  his  burden.  But, 
after  all,  why  not  have  yoked  him  according 
to  his  own  original  inclinations,  and  suffered 
him  to  pull  where  he  would  pull  cheerfully? 
You  have  quelled  a  natural  resistance,  but 
clearly  with  so  much  loss  of  power  to  all 
parties  as  was  spent  upon  the  resistance  fand 
with  what  final  gain  to  any  party  ? 

The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  second  of  the 
errors  which  I  have  imputed  to  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle.  The  first  error  was,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  an  undervaluation  of  the  truth.  The 
second,  if  I  divine  it  rightly,  rests  upon  a 
total  misconception,  viz.,  the  attribution  to 
Pope  of  some  special  authority  as  a  moral 
teacher.  And  this,  if  it  were  really  so, 
would  go  far  to  justify  Lord  Carlisle  in  his 
attempt  to  fix  the  attention  of  literary  stu¬ 
dents  amongst  the  working-classes  upon  the 
writings  of  Pope.  Rightly  he  would  judge, 
that  some  leading  classic  must  furnish  the 
central  object  for  the  general  studies.  Each 
man  would  have  his  own  separate  favorites; 
but  it  would  be  well  that  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  of  students  should  also  have  some 
common  point  of  interest  and  discussion. 
Pope,  for  such  a  purpose,  has  some  real  ad¬ 
vantages.  He  is  far  enough  from  our  own 
times  to  stand  aloof  from  the  corroding  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  age — he  is  near  enough  to 
speak  in  a  diction  but  slightly  differing  from 
our  own.  He  is  sparkling  with  wit  and 
brilliant  good  sense,  and  his  poems  are  all 
separately  short.  But  if  Lord  Carlisle  count 
it  for  his  main  advantage  that  he  is  by  dis¬ 
tinction  a  moral  poet,  and  this  I  must  sup¬ 
pose  in  order  to  find  any  solution  whatever 
for  the  eagerness  to  press  him  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  most  numerous  classes,  when 
is  it  that  this  idea  has  originated  ?  I  suspect 
that  it  is  derived  originally  from  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  man  of  genius  in  the  last  generation,  viz., 
Lord  Byron.  Amongst  the  guardians  of 
Lord  Byron,  one  was  the  late  Lord  Carlisle ; 
and  Lord  Byron  was,  besides,  connected  by 
blood  with  the  House  of  Howard :  so  that 
there  'were  natural  reasons  why  a  man  of 
such  extraordinary  intellectual  power  should 


early  obtain  a  profound  influence  over  the 
present  Earl  of  Carlisle.  And  the  prejudice, 
which  I  suppose  to  have  been  first  planted 
by  Lord  Byron,  would  very  easily  strengthen 
itself  by  the  general  cast  of  Pope’s  topics 
and  pretensions.  He  writes  with  a  showy 
air  of  disparaging  riches,  of  doing  homage 
to  private  worth,  of  honoring  patriotism,  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  common-places  of 
creditable  morality.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  surface  display,  and  in  defiance  of  his 
ostentatious  pretensions.  Pope  is  not,  in  any 
deep  or  sincere  sense,  a  moral  thinker ;  and 
in  his  own  heart  there  was  a  misgiving,  not 
to  be  silenced,  that  he  was  not. 

Yet  this  is  strange.  Surely,  Lord  Carlisle, 
a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  might  have 
credit  given  him  for  power  to  form  a  right 
judgment  on  such  a  question  as  that — power 
undoubtedly,  if  he  had  ever  been  led  to  use 
his  power,  that  is,  to  make  up  his  opinion  in 
resistance  to  the  popular  impression.  But 
to  this  very  probability  he  never  had  any 
motive ;  and  the  reason  why  I  presume  to  set 
up  my  individual  opinion  in  this  case  against 
that  of  the  multitude  is,  because  I  know 
experimentally  that,  until  a  man  has  a  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  such  a  question,  and  sits  him¬ 
self  diligently  to  examine  and  collate  the 
facts,  he  will  pretty  certainly  have  no  title  to 
give  any  verdict  on  the  case. 

What  made  Lord  Byron  undertake  the 
patronage  of  Pope  ?  It  was,  as  usually  hap¬ 
pened  with  him,  a  motive  of  hostility  to  some 
contemporaries.  He  wished  to  write  up 
Pope  by  way  of  writing  down  others.  But, 
whatever  were  the  motive,  we  may  judge  of 
the  style  in  which  he  carried  out  his  inten¬ 
tions  by  the  following  well-known  mot.  Hav¬ 
ing  mentioned  the  poets,  he  compares  them 
with  the  moralists — "the  moralists,”  these 
are  his  words,  "  the  moralists,  their  betters.” 
How,  or  in  what  sense  that  would  satisfy 
even  a  lampooner,  arc  moralists  as  a  class  the 
“  betters”  in  a  collation  with  poets  as  a  class  ? 
It  is  pretty  clear  at  starting  that,  in  order 
to  be  a  moralist  of  the  first  rank,  that  is,  to 
carry  a  great  moral  truth  with  heart-shaking 
force  into  the  mind,  a  moralist  must  begin  by 
becoming  a  poet.  For  instance,  “  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.”  That  is  a  grand 
moral  doctrince;  but  to  utter  the  doctrine 
authentically  a  man  must  write  a  '*  Paradise 
Lost.”  The  order  of  precedency,  therefore, 
between  poets  and  moralists,  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Byron,  is  very  soon  inverted  by  a  slight 
effort  of  reflection. 

But  without  exacting  from  a  man  so  self- 
willed  as  Lord  Byron  (and  at  that  moment 
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in  a  great  passion)  any  philosophic  vigor,  it 
may  be  worth  while,  so  far  as  the  case  con¬ 
cerns  Pope,  to  ponder  for  one  moment  upon 
this  invidious  comparison,  and  to  expose  the 
fallacy  which  it  conceals.  By  the  term  wo- 
raliit  we  indicate  two  kinds  of  thinkers,  dif¬ 
fering  as  much  in  quality  as  a  chestnut  horse 
from  horse  chestnut,  and  in  rank  as  a  Roman 
proconsol  from  the  nautical  consul’s  first 
clerk  at  a  sea-port.  A  clerical  moralist  in  a 
pulpit,  reading  a  sermon,  is  a  moralist  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  applies  the  rules  of  a  known 
ethical  system,  viz.,  that  system  which  is 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  cases  of  human  action.  Such  a  man 
pretends  to  no  originality — it  would  be 
criminal  in  him  to  do  so  ;  or,  if  he  seeks  for 
novelty  in  any  shape  or  degree,  it  is  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  quality  of  his  illustrations.  But 
there  is  another  use  of  the  word  moralUt, 
which  indicates  an  intellectual  architect  of 
the  first  class.  A  Grecian  moralist  was  one 
who  published  a  new  theory  of  morals — that 
is,  he  assumed  some  new  central  principle, 
from  which  he  endeavored,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  derive  all  the  virtues  and  vices, 
and  thus  introduced  new  relations  amongst 
the  keys  or  elementary  gamut  of  our  moral 
nature.*  For  example,  the  Peripatetic  sys¬ 
tem  of  morality,  that  of  Aristotle,  had  for  its 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  vices  formed 
one  or  other  of  two  polar  extremes,  one  pole 
being  in  excess,  the  other  in  defect ;  and 
that  the  corresponding  virtue  lay  on  an 

*  U{K)n  this  principle  I  Uouht  not  that  we  stiould 
interpret  the  savinirs  attributed  to  the  seven  wise 
men  of  (ireece.  If  we  rogaixl  them  as  insulattHl  apho- 
rism^  they  strike  us  all  as  mere  inipertinenoee ;  for 
by  wluit  ri);ht  is  some  one  pnideiitisl  admonition 
se[>arutcly  illuininat«<l  and  left  as  a  solemn  legacy 
to  all  {Misterity  in  slight  of  others  equally  cogent  i 
For  instance,  Jtedm  agan — nothing  in  exeeas — is  a 
maxim  not  to  be  neglected,  but  still  not  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  homage  which  is  implied  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  acceptation,  'flic  mistake,  meantime,  I  believe 
to  lie,  not  in  the  Grecian  pleuul  of  sages,  but  in  our- 
st'lveo,  who  have  falsely  apprehended  them.  The 
man,  for  instance  (Bias  was  it,  or  whol)  who  left 
me  this  old  saw  alwut  excess,  did  not  mean  to  bias 
me  in  favor  of  tliat  one  moral  caution ;  this  would 
have  argued  a  craze  in  favor  of  one  element  anioii^ 
many.  What  he  meant  was,  to  indicate  the  raaix 
out  of  which  his  particular  system  was  expande«L 
It  was  the  key-note  out  of  which,  under  the  laws 
of  thorough-lioss,  were  tp'iiemteil  the  whole  chord 
and  its  affinities.  Whilst  the  whole  evolution  of 
the  system  was  in  lively  remembrance,  there  needed 
Ml  more  tlian  this  short-hand  memento  for  retailing 
it-  But  DOW,  when  the  laiieo  of  time  has  left  the 
little  maxim  stranded  on  tne  shore  of  wrecks,  na¬ 
turally  it  happens  that  wliat  was  in  old  days  the 
key-stone  of  an  arch  has  come  to  be  compounded 
wHh  its  superfluous  rubbish. 


equAtorial  line  between  these  two  poles. 
Here,  because  the  new  principle  became  a 
law  of  coercion  for  the  entire  system,  since  it 
must  be  carried  out  harmoniously  with  re¬ 
gard  to  every  element  that  could  move  a 
question,  the  difficulties  were  great,  and 
hardly  to  be  met  by  mere  artifices  of  inge¬ 
nuity.  The  legislative  principle  needed  to 
be  profound  and  comprehensive ;  and  a  mo¬ 
ralist  in  this  sense,  the  founder  of  an  ethical 
system,  really  looked  something  like  a  great 
man. 

But,  valued  upon  that  scale.  Pope  is  no¬ 
body  :  or,  in  Newmarket  language,  if  ranked 
against  Chrysippus,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle, 
or  Epicurus,  he  would  be  found  “nowhere.” 
He  is  reduced,  therefore,  at  one  blow  to  the 
level  of  a  pulpit  moralist,  or  mere  applier  of 
moral  laws  to  human  actions.  And  in  a 
function  so  exceedingly  humble,  philosophi¬ 
cally  considered,  how  could  he  pretend  to 
precedency  in  respect  of  anybody,  unless  it 
were  the  amen  clerk,  or  the  sexton  ? 

In  reality,  however,  the  case  is  worse.  If 
a  man  did  really  bring  all  human  actions 
under  the  light  of  any  moral  system  what¬ 
ever,  provided  that  he  could  do  so  sternly, 
justly,  and  without  favor  this  way  or  that, 
he  would  perform  an  exemplary  service  such 
as  no  man  ever  hat  performed.  And  this  is 
what  we  mean  by  casuistry,  which  is  the 
application  of  a  moral  principle  to  the  cases 
arising  in  human  life.  A  case  means  a 
genuine  class  of  human  acts,  but  differenti¬ 
ated  in  the  way  that  law  cases  are.  For  we 
see  that  every  case  in  the  law  courts  con¬ 
forms  in  the  major  part  to  the  genuine  class ; 
but  always,  or  nearly  always,  it  presents 
some  one  differential  feature  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  ;  and  the  question  about  it  always  is. 
Whether  the  difi'erential  feature  is  sufficient  to 
take  it  out  of  the  universal  rule,  or  whether, 
in  fact,  it  ought  not  to  distuib  the  incidence 
of  the  legal  rule?  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
casuistry.  All  law  in  its  practical  processes 
is  a  mode  of  casuistry.  And  it  is  clear,  that 
any  practical  ethics,  ethics  applied  to  the 
realities  of  life,  ought  to  take  the  professed 
shape  of  casuistry.  We  do  not  evade  the 
thin^  by  evading  the  name.  But  because 
casuistry,  under  that  name,  has  been  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
we  Protestants,  with  our  ridiculous  prudery, 
find  a  stumbling-block  in  the  very  name. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  service  that  can 
bo  rendered  to  morality  among  us.  And 
nothing  approaching  to  this  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  Pope. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  he  has  attempted  ? 
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Certainly  he  imagines  himself  to  have  done 
something  or  other  in  behalf  of  moral  philo¬ 
sophy.  For  in  a  well-known  couplet  he  in¬ 
forms  us — 

“  That  not  in  Fancy’s  maze  he  ling^ed  long, 

But  stooped  to  Truth,  and  moralized  his  song.” 

Upon  these  lines  a  lady  once  made  to  me  this 
very  acute  and  significant  remark.  The  par¬ 
ticular  direction,  she  said,  in  which  Pope 
fancied  that  he  came  upon  Truth,  showed 
pretty  clearly  what  sort  of  truth  it  was  that 
he  searched  after.  Had  he  represented 
Fancy,  as  often  is  done,  soaring  aloft  amongst 
the  clouds,  then,  because  Truth  must  be 
held  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction,  there 
might  have  been  pleaded  a  necessity  for  de- 
sce%.ding  upon  truth,  like  one  who  is  looking 
for  mushrooms.  But  as  Fancy,  by  good 
luck,  is  simply  described  as  roaming  about 
amongst  labyrinths,  which  are  always  con¬ 
struct^  upon  dead  levels,  he  had  left  it  free 
for  himself  to  soar  after  Truth  into  the  clouds. 
But  that  was  a  mode  of  truth  which  Pope 
cared  little  for  ;  if  she  chose  to  go  galavant- 
ing  amongst  the  clouds.  Pope,  for  his  part, 
was  the  last  person  to  follow  her.  Neither 
was  he  the  man  to  go  down  into  a  well  in 
search  of  her.  Truth  was  not  liable  to  wet 
feet — but  Pope  was.  And  he  had  no  such 
ardor  for  Truth  as  would  ever  lead  him  to 
forget  that  wells  were  damp,  and  bronchitis 
alarming  to  a  man  of  his  constitution. 

Whatever  service  Pope  may  have  medi¬ 
tated  to  the  philosophy  of  morals,  he  has 


certainly  performed  none.  The  direct  con¬ 
tributions  which  he  offered  to  this  philosophy 
in  his  “  Essay  on  Man,”  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  satisfy  any  party ;  because  at  present  the 
whole  system  may  be  read  into  different,  and 
sometimes  into  opposite  meanings,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  integrations  supplied  for 
filling  up  the  chasms  in  the  chain  of  the  de¬ 
velopment.  The  sort  of  service,  however, 
expected  from  Pope  in  such  a  field,  falls  in 
better  with  the  style  of  his  satires  and  moral 
epistles,  than  of  a  work  professedly  metaphy¬ 
sical.  Here,  however,  most  eminently  it  is 
that  the  falseness  and  hypocrisy  which  be¬ 
sieged  his  satirical  career  have  made  them¬ 
selves  manifest ;  and  the  dilemma  for  any 
working-man  who  should  apply  himself  to 
these  sections  of  Pope’s  writings  is  precisely 
this :  Beading  them  with  the  slight  and  lan¬ 
guid  attention  which  belongs  to  ordinary 
reading,  they  will  make  no  particular  discove¬ 
ries  of  Pope’s  hollowness  and  treacherous 
infidelities  to  the  truth,  whether  as  to  things 
or  persons ;  but  in  such  a  ca'^e  neither  will 
they  feap  any  benefit.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  so  far  carry  out  Lord  Carlisle’s  advice 
as  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Pope  in  the 
spirit  of  earnest  students,  and  so  as  really  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  key  to  his  inner 
mind,  they  will  rise  from  their  labors  not  so 
much  in  any  spirit  of  gratitude  for  enlarged 
and  humanizing  views  of  man,  as  in  a  spirit 
of  cynical  disgust  at  finding  that  such  views 
can  be  so  easily  counterfeited,  and  so  often 
virtually  betrayed. 


Tuk  Queen’s  Speech. — Everybody  knows 
that  the  “Queen’s  Speech”  does  not  deserve 
U  name.  It  is  not  the  queen’s,  nor  is  it  a 
speech  ;  it  is  a  document.  The  first  minister 
sketches  it,  subsequent  cabinet  councils  reduce 
it  to  shape,  and  it  is  then  submitted  to  her  ma¬ 
jesty.  When  returned  with  her  approval,  the 
speech  is  divulged  (at  a  ministerial  dinner)  to 
the  non-cabinet  members  of  the  administration. 
Thus  the  mere  topics  of  the  manifesto  ooze  out 
at  the  clubs  the  night  before  the  speech  is 
spoken.  But  it  is  the  actual  text  which  the 

Jiublic  is  eager  for.  and,  that  no  time  may  be 
ost,  emissaries  from  the  London  evening  pa¬ 
pers  appear  at  the  treasury  about  the  time 
when  liei  majwty  is  preparing  her  toilette,  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  for  the  ceremony.  The 
moment  the  gun  announces  that  the  proces¬ 
sion  is  in  motion,  the  evening  paper  envoys  are 


obliged  with  copies  of  the  document ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  queen  has  done  speaking  in  the  house, 
her  words  are  in  type.  Formerly  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press  were  locked  in  a  room  in  the 
treasury  till  the  corUge  was  on  its  way  back. 
Some  years  ago  an  escape  was  made  from  tliu 
official  durance,  which  caused  some  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  editor  of  the  government  paper 
in  Dublin  was  most  anxious  to  start  for  Liv- 
erpoeil  by  one  o’clock,  to  catch  the  packet 
for  Dublin.  The  speech  was  handed  some 
time  before  that  hour, and  the  key  was  turned 
as  usual.  Presently,  however,  the  clerks  and 
messengers  were  alarmed  by  frantic  cries  of 
“  Fire.”  They  opened  the  door,  the  room 
was  filled  with  smoke.  The  editor,  in  the 
confusion,  made  his  escape,  leaving  the  fright 
ened  clerks  to  extinguish  the  harmless  sheet 
of  brown  paper  he  had  intentionally  ignited. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ATTORNEY. 


A  SMARTER  trader,  a  keener  nppreciator  of 
the  tendencies  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  colonial  pro¬ 
duce — sugars  more  e.specially — than  John 
Linden,  of  Mincing  Lane,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  point  out  in  the  wide  ci'.y  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  not  so  immensely  rich  as 
many  others  engaged  in  the  same  merchant- 
traffic  as  himself ;  nothing  at  all  like  it,  in¬ 
deed,  for  I  doubt  that  he  could  at  any  time 
have  been  esteemed  worth  more  than  from 
eighty  to  ninety  thousand  pounds ;  but  his 
transactions,  although  limited  in  extent,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  mammoth  colo¬ 
nial  houses,  almost  always  returned  more  or 
less  of  profit ;  the  result  of  his  remarkable 
keenness  and  sagacity  in  scenting  hurricanes, 
black  insurrections,  and  emancipation  bills, 
whilst  yet  inappreciable,  or  deemed  afar  ofiF, 
by  less  sensitive  organizations.  At  least  to 
this  wonderful  prescience  of  future  sugar- 
value  did  Mr.  Linden  himself  attribute  his 
rise  in  the  world,  and  gradual  increase  in 
rotundity,  riches,  and  respectability.  This 
constant  success  engendered,  as  it  is  too  apt 
to  do,  inordinate  egotism,  conceit,  self-es¬ 
teem,  vanity.  There  was  scarcely  a  social, 
governmental,  or  economical  problem  which 
he  did  not  believe  himself  capable  of  solving 
as  easily  ns  he  could  eat  his  dinner  when 
hungry.  Common-sense  business  habits — 
his  favorite  phrase — he  believed  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  elucidation  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  question  in  law,  physic,  or  divinity. 
The  science  of  law,  especially,  he  held  to  be 
an  alphabet  which  any  man — of  common- 
sense  and  business-habits — could  as  easily 
master  as  he  could  count  five  on  his  fingers ; 
and  there  was  no  end  to  his  ridicule  of  the 
men  with  horse-hair  head-dresses,  and  their 
quirks,  quiddits,  cases,  tenures,  and  such-like 
devil’s  lingo.  Lawyers,  according  to  him, 
were  a  set  of  thorough  humbugs  and  impos¬ 
tors,  who  gained  their  livin"  by  false  pre¬ 
tence — that  of  affording  advice  and  counsel, 
which  every  sane  man  could  better  render 


himself.  He  was  unmistakeably  mad  upon 
this  subject,  and  he  carried  his  insane  theory 
into  practice.  He  drew  his  own  leases,  ex¬ 
amined  the  titles  of  some  house-property  he 
purchased,  and  set  his  hand  and  seal  to  the 
final  deeds,  guided  only  by  his  own  common- 
sense  spectacles.  Once  he  bid,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  as  high  as  fifty-three  thousand  pounds 
for  the  Holmford  estate,  Herefordshire ;  and 
had  he  not  been  outbidden  by  young  Pal- 
liser,  son  of  the  then  recently  deceased  emi¬ 
nent  distiller,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the 
property,  with  a  view  to  a  seat  in  parliament, 
which  its  possession  was  said  to  almost  in¬ 
sure — he  would,  I  had  not  at  the  time  the 
slightest  doubt,  have  completed  the  pur¬ 
chase,  without  for  a  moment  dreaming  of 
submitting  the  vender’s  title  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a  professional  adviser.  Mr.  Linden,  I 
should  mention,  had  been  for  some  time  de¬ 
sirous  of  resigning  his  business  in  Mincing 
Lane  to  his  son,^omas  Linden,  the  only 
child  born  to  him  by  bis  long-since  deceased 
wife,  and  of  retiring,  an  estated  squirearch, 
to  the  otii/m  cum.,  or  sine  dignitate,  as  the 
case  might  be,  of  a  country  life ;  and  this 
disposition  had  of  late  been  much  quickened 
by  daily- increasing  apprehensions  of  negro 
emancipation  and  revolutionary  interference 
with  differential  duties — changes  which,  in 
conjunction  with  others  of  similar  character, 
would  infallibly  bring  about  that  utter  com¬ 
mercial  ruin  which  Mr.  Linden,  like  every 
other  rich  and  about-to-retire  merchant  or 
tradesman  whom  I  have  ever  known,  con¬ 
stantly  prophesied  to  be  near  at  hand,  and 
inevitable. 

With  such  a  gentleman  the  firm  of  Flint 
&  Sharp  had  only  professional  interviews, 
when  procrastinating  or  doubtful  debtors 
required  that  he  should  put  on  the  screw — 
a  process  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
himself  have  confidently  performed,  but  for 
the  waste  of  valuable  time  which  doing  so 
would  necessarily  involve.  Both  Flint  and 
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myself  were,  however,  privately  intimate 
with  him — Flint  more  especially,  who  had 
known  him  from  boyhood — and  we  frequent¬ 
ly  dined  with  him  on  a  Sunday  at  his  little 
box  at  Fulham.  Latterly,  we  had  on  these 
occasions  met  there  a  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her 
daughter  Catherine — an  apparently  amiable, 
and  certainly  very  pretty  and  interesting 
young  person,  to  whom,  Mr.  Linden  confi¬ 
dentially  informed  us,  his  son  Tom  had  been 
for  some  time  engaged. 

“  I  don’t  kno<V  much  about  her  family,” 
observed  Mr.  Linden  one  day,  in  the  course 
of  a  gossip  at  the  office,  “  but  she  moves  in 
very  respectable  society.  Tom  met  her  at 
the  Slades  but  I  do  know  she  has  some¬ 
thing  like  thirty- five  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds.  The  instant  1  was  informed  how 
matters  stood  with  the  young  folk,  I,  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and  business,  asked 
the  mother,  Mrs.  Arnold,  for  a  reference  to 
her  banker  or  solicitor — there  being  no  doubt 
that  a  woman  and  a  minor  would  be  in  law¬ 
yers’  leading-strings — and  she  referred  me  to 
Messrs.  Dobson  of  Chancery  Lane.  You 
know  the  Dobsons  ?” 

“  Perfectly  :  what  was  the  reply  ?” 

"  That  Catherine  Arnold,  when  she  came 
of  age — it  wants  but  a  very  short  time  of 
that  now — would  be  entitled  to  the  capital 
of  thirty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds, 
bequeathed  by  an  uncle,  and  now  lodged  in 
the  funds  in  the  names  of  the  trustees,  Crow- 
tber  &  Jenkins  of  Leadcnhall-street,  by  whom 
the  interest  on  that  sum  was  regularly  paid, 
half-yearly,  through  the  Messrs.  Dobson,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  heiress. 
A  common-sense,  business-like  letter  in  every 
respect,  and  extremely  satisfactory ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  pleases,  after  Catherine  Arnold 
comes  of  age,  and  into  actual  possession  of 
her  fortune,  Tom  may  have  her,  with  my 
blessing  over  the  bargain.” 

I  dined  at  Laurel  Villa,  Fulham,  about 
two  months  after  this  conversation,  and  Lin¬ 
den  and  I  found  ourselves  alone  over  the 
dessert — the  young  people  having  gone  out 
for  a  stroll,  attracted  doubtless  by  the  gay 
aspect  of  the  Thames,  which  flows  past  the 
miniature  grounds  attached  to  the  villa. 
Never  had  1  seen  Mr.  Linden  in  so  gay,  so 
mirthful  a  mood. 

“  Pass  the  decanter,”  he  exclaimed,  the 
instant  the  door  bad  closed  upon  Tom  and 
his  financte.  “  Pass  the  decanter.  Sharp ;  I 
have  news  for  you,  my  boy,  now  they  are 
gone.” 

“  Indeed  ;  and  what  may  the  news  be  ?” 

“  Fill  a  bumper  for  yourself,  and  I’ll  give 
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you  a  toast.  Here’s  to  the  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Holmford 
estate ;  and  may  he  live  a  thousand  years, 
and  one  over ! — Hip — hip — hurra!” 

He  swallowed  his  glass  of  wine,  and  then, 
in  his  intensity  of  glee,  laughed  himself 
purple. 

**  You  needn’t  stare  so,”  he  said,  as  soon 
as  he  had  partially  recovered  breath ;  “  I 
am  the  proprietor  of  the  Holmford  property 
— bought  it  for  fifty-six  thousand  pounds  of 
that  young  scant-grace  and  spendthrift,  Pal- 
liser — fifteen  thousand  pounds  less  than 
what  it  cost  him,  with  the  outlay  he  has  made 
upon  it.  Signed,  sealed,  delivered,  paid  for 
yesterday.  Ha  !  ha !  ho !  Leave  John  Lin¬ 
den  alone  for  a  bargain !  It’s  worth  seven¬ 
ty  thousand  pounds  if  it’s  worth  a  shil¬ 
ling.  I  say,”  continued  he,  after  a  renewed 
spasm  of  exuberant  mirth,  not  a  word 
about  it  to  anybody — mind !  I  promised 
Palliser,  who  is  quietly  packing  up  to  be  off 
to  Italy,  or  Australia,  or  Constantinople,  or 
the  devil — all  of  them,  perhaps,  in  success¬ 
ion — not  to  mention  a  word  about  it  till  he 
was  well  off — you  understand  ?  lla  !  ha! — 
ho !  ho !”  again  burst  out  Mr.  Linden.  "  I  pity 
the  poor  creditors  though  !  Bless  you !  I 
shouldn’t  have  had  it  at  anything  like  the 

f>rice,  only  for  his  knowing  that  1  was  not 
ikely  to  be  running  about  exposing  the 
affair,  by  asking  lawyers  whether  an  estate 
in  a  family  possession,  as  this  was  in  Durs- 
ley’s  for  three  hundred  years,  had  a  good 
title  or  not.  So  be  careful  not  to  drop  a 
word,  even  to  Tom — for  my  honor’s  sake.  A 
delicious  bargain,  and  no  mistake  !  Worth, 
if  a  penny,  seventy  thousand  pounds.  Ha  ! 
ha  ! — ho  !  ho ! 

“  Then  you  have  really  parted  with  that 
enormous  sum  of  money  without  having  had 
the  title  to  the  estate  professionally  ex¬ 
amined  ?” 

"  Title  1  Fiddlestick !  I  looked  over  the 
deeds  myself.  Besides,  haven’t  I  told  you 
the  ancestors  of  Dursley,  from  whose  execu¬ 
tors  Palliser  purchased  the  estate,  were  in 
possession  of  it  for  centuries  ?  What  better 
title  than  prescription  can  there  be  ?” 

“  That  may  be  true  enough ;  but  still” - 

“  I  ought,  you  think,  to  have  risked  losing 
the  bargain  by  delay,  and  have  squandered 
time  and  money  upon  fellows  in  horse-hair 
wigs,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  I  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  knew  alre<ady  ?  Pooh  !  I  am  not 
in  my  second  childhood  yet !” 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  him ;  besides 
the  mischief,  if  mischief  there  was,  had  been 
done,  and  the  not  long  delayed  entrance  of 
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the  young  couple  necessitating  a  change  of 
topic,  I  innocently  inquired  what  he  thought 
of  the  Negro  Emancipation  Bill  whi.;h  Mr. 
Stanley,  as  the  organ  of  the  ministry,  had 
introduced  a  few  evenings  previously,  and 
was  awarded  by  a  perfect  deluge  of  loqua¬ 
cious  indignation  and  invective;  during  a 
pause  in  wjiich  hurly-burly  of  angry  words  I 
contrived  to  effect  my  escape. 

“  Crowther  tk  Jenkins !”  exclaimed  one 
morning  Mr.  Flint,  looking  up  from  the 
“  Times”  newspaper  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“  Crowther  <fe  Jenkins  ! — what  is  it  we  know 
about  Crow'ther  «fe  Jenkins  ?” 

The  question  was  addressed  to  me,  and  I, 
like  my  partner,  could  not  at  the  moment 
precisely  recall  why  those  names  sounded 
upon  our  ears  with  a  cerUin  degreee  of  inte¬ 
rest,  as  well  as  familiarity.  ‘‘  Crowther  &, 
Jenkins!”  1  echoed.  “True:  what  do  we 
know  about  Crowther  &  Jenkins?  Oh,  1 
have  it ! — they  are  the  executors  of  a  will 
under  which  young  Linden’s  pretty  bride, 
titat  is  to  be,  inherits  her  forttine.” 

“  Ah  1”  exclaimed  Mr.  Flint,  as  he  put 
down  the  paper,  and  looked  me  gravely  in 
the  face — “  1  remember  now  ;  their  names 
arc  in  the  list  of  bankrupts.  A  failure  in 
the  gambling  corn- trade  too.  I  hope  they 
have  not  been  speculating  with  the  young 
woman’s  money.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  Mr.  Linden  was  announced,  and  pre-  | 
sently  in  walked  that  gentleman  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement. 

“  1  told  you,”  he  began,  “  some  time  ago 
about  Crowther  dc  Jenkins  being  the  per¬ 
sons  in  whose  names  Catherine  Arnold’s 
money  stood  in  the  funds  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Flint ;  ‘‘  and  I  see  by  the 
Gazette  they  are  bankrupts,  and  by  your 
face,  that  they  have  speculated  with  your  in¬ 
tended  daughter-in-law’s  money',  and  lost  it.” 

"  Po>ilively  so !”  rejoined  Mr.  Linden,  with 

freatheat.  “  Drew  it  out  many  months  ago! 
Jut  they  have  exceedingly  wealthy  connec¬ 
tions — !is  least  Crowther  has — who  will,  I 
suppose,  arrange  Miss  Arnold’s  claim  rather 
than  their  relative  should  be  arraigned  for 
felony.” 

“  Felony ! — you  are  misUiken,  ray  good 
sir.  There  is  no  felony — no  Iryal  felony,  1 
mean — in  the  matter.  Miss  Arnold  can  only 
prove  against  the  estate  like  any  other  credi¬ 
tor.” 

“The  devil  she  can’t!  Tom,  then,  must 
look  out  for  another  wife,  for  I  am  credibly 
informed  there  won’t  be  a  shilling  in  t’ne 
pound.” 

VOL.  XXIIL  NO.  I. 


And  so  it  turned  out.  The  great  com 
firm  had  been  insolvent  for  years  ;  and  after 
speculating  desperately,  and  to  a  frightful 
extent,  with  a  view  to  recover  themselves, 
had  failed  to  an  enormous  amount — their  as¬ 
sets,  comparatively  speaking,  proving  to  be 
nil. 

The  ruin  spread  around,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  accommodation-paper 
they  had  afloat,  was  terrible  ;  but  upon  no 
one  did  the  blow  fall  with  greater  seve¬ 
rity  than  on  young  Linden  and  his  promised 
wife.  His  father  ordered  him  to  instantly 
break  off  all  acquaintance  with  Miss  Arnold; 
and  on  the  son,  who  was  deeply  attached  to 
her,  peremptorily  refusing  to  do  so.  Linden 
senior  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  doors, 
and  ultimately  disinherit  him.  Angry,  indig¬ 
nant,  and  in  love,  Thomas  Linden  did  a  very 
ni.sh and  foolish  thing;  he  persuaded  Catherine 
Arnold  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  ar¬ 
guing  that  if  the  indissoluble  knot  were  once 
fairly  tied,  his  father  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course — he  being  an  only  child — become  re¬ 
conciled  to  what  he  could  no  longer  hope  to 
prevent  or  remedy. 

The  imprudent  young  man  deceived  both 
himself  and  her  who  trusted  in  his  pleasing 
plausibilities.  Ten  minutes  after  he  had  dis¬ 
closed  the  marriage  to  his  father,  he  waa 
turned,  almost  penniles.s,  out  of  doors  ;  and 
the  exasperated  and  inexorable  old  man  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  any  representation  in  his 
favor,  by  whomsoever  proffered,  and  finally, 
even  to  permit  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
his  hearing. 

“  It’s  of  no  use,”  said  Mr.  Flint,  on  re¬ 
turning  for  the  last  time  from  a  mission  uni- 
dertaken  to  extort,  if  possible,  some  provi¬ 
sion  against  absolute  starvation  for  the  new¬ 
ly-wedded  couple.  “  He  is  as  cold  and  hard 
as  adamr.nt,  and  I  think,  if  possible,  even 
more  of  a  tiger  than  before.  He  will  be  here 
presently  to  give  instructions  for  his  will.” 

“  His  will !  Surely  he  will  draw  that  up 
himself  after  his  owu  common-sense,  business 
fashion  ?” 

“  He  would  unquestionably  have  done  so 
a  short  time  since  ;  but  some  events  that  have- 
lately  occurred  have  considerably  shaken  his 
estimate  of  his  own  infallibility,  and  he  is, 
moreover,  determined,  he  says,  that  there 
shall  be  no  mistake  as  to  effectually  disinhe¬ 
riting  his  son.  He  has  made  two  or  three 
heavy  losses,  and  his  mind  is  altogether  in  a 
very  cankered,  distempered  stale.” 

Mr.  Itinden  called,  ad  he  had  promised  to 
do,  and  gave  us  the  written  heads  of  a  will 
which  he  desired  to  have  at  once  formally 
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drawn  up.  By  this  instrument  he  devised  the  two  months,  except  by  occasional  notices  in 
Holmford  estate,  and  all  other  property,  real  the  “  Hereford  Times,  ’  which  he  regularly 
and  personal,  of  which  he  might  die  pos-  forwarded  to  the  office,  relative  to  tlie  im- 
sessed,  to  certain  charitable  institutions,  in  provements  on  the  Holmford  estate,  either 
varying  proportions,  payable  as  soon  after  actually  begun  or  contemplated  by  its  new 
his  death  as  the  property  could  be  turned  proprietor.  He  very  suddenly  re  appeared, 
into  money.  “  The  statute  of  mortmain  does  1  was  cooling  my  heels  in  the  waiting-room 
not  give  me  much  uneasiness,”  remarked  the  of  the  Chambers  of  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
vindictive  old  man,  with  a  bitter  smile.  “  I  chequer.  Chancery  Lane,  awaiting  my  turn  of 
shall  last  some  time  yet.  I  would  have  left  admission,  when  one  of  our  cleiks  came  in 
it  all  to  you,  Flint,”  he  added,  “  only  that  I  half- breathless  with  haste.  “  You  are  wanted, 
knew  you  would  defeat  my  purpose  by  giving  sir,  immediately  ;  Mr.  Flint  is  out,  and  Mr. 
it  back  to  that  disobedient,  ungrateful,  worth-  Linden  is  at  the  office  raving  like  a  madman.” 
less  boy.”  1  instantly  transferred  the  business  I  was  in 

“  Do  leave  it  to  me,”  rejoined  Mr.  Flint,  attendance  at  chambers  upon  to  the  clerk, 
with  grave  emphasis,”  and  I  promise  you  and  with  the  help  of  a  cab  soon  reached 
faithfully  this — that  the  wish  respecting  it,  home. 

whatever  it  may  be,  which  trembles  on  your  Mr.  Linden  was  not  raving  when  I  arrived, 
lip  as  you  are  about  to  leave  this  world  for  The  violence  of  the  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
another,  and  when  it  be  too  late  to  formal-  terror  by  which  he  was  possessed  had  passed 
ly  revoke  the  testament  you  now  propose,  away,  and  he  looked,  as  I  entered,  the  image 
shall  be  strictly  carried  out.  That  time  can-  of  pale,  rigid,  iion,  dumb  despair.  He  held 
not  be  a  very  distant  one,  John  Linden,  for  a  a  letter  and  a  strip  of  parchment  in  his 
man  whose  hair  is  white  ns  yours.”  hand  :  these  he  pre.senled,  and  with  white. 

It  was  preaching  to  the  winds.  He  was  stammering  lips,  bade  me  read.  The  letter 
dejif,  blind,  mute,  to  every  attempt  at  chang-  was  from  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Saw¬ 
ing  his  resolve.  The  will  was  drawn  in  ac-  bridge,  giving  notice  of  an  action  of  eject- 
cordance  with  his  peremptorily-iterated  in-  ment,  to  oust  him  from  the  possession  of  the 
structions,  and  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  at-  Holmford  estate,  the  property,  according  to 
tested.  Not  very  long  afterwards,  Mr.  Lin-  Mr.  Sawbridge,  of  one  Edwin  Majfjribanks  ; 
den  disposed  of  his  business  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  the  strip  of  parchment  was  the  writ  by 
and  retired  to  Holmford,  but  with  nothing  which  the  letter  had  been  quickly  followed, 
like  the  money-fortune  he  had  once  calcu-  I  was  astounded  ;  and  my  scared  looks  ques- 
lated  upon,  the  losses  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Flint,  tioned  Mr.  Linden  for  further  information, 
and  followed  by  others,  having  considerably  “  I  do  not  quite  understand  it,”  he  said,  in 
diminished  his  wealth.  a  horse,  palpitating  voice.  “  No  possession 

We  ultimately  obtained  a  respectable  and  or  title  in  the  vetidera  ;  a  niece  not  of  age — 
remunerative  situation  for  Thomas  Linden  in  executors  no  power  to  sell — PalTser  disco- 
*  mercantile  house  at  Belfast,  with  which  we  ver»d  it,  robbed  me,  absconded,  and  I,  Oh 
were  professionally  acquainted  ;  and  after  se-  God,  am  a  miserable  beggar  !” 
curing  berths  in  the  Erin  steamer,  he,  with  The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  con- 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  came,  with  a  vulsive  scream,  and  after  a  few  frightful 
kind  of  hopeful  sadness  in  their  looks  and  struggles  he  fell  down  in  a  fit.  1  had  him 
and  voices,  to  bid  us  farewell — for  a  very  conveyed  to  bed,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
long  time  they  and  we  also  feared.  somewhat  recovered,  I  hastened  off  to  ascer- 

For  an  eternity,  it  seemed,  on  rending  the  tain  from  Sawbridge,  whom  1  knew  very  inti- 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  Erin,  a  few  days  mately,  the  nature  of  the  claim  intended  to 
afterwards,  with  every  soul  on  board!  Their  be  set  up  for  the  plaintiff,  Edwin  Majori- 
names  were  published  with  those  of  the  banks. 

other  passengers  who  had  embarked,  and  we  I  met  Sawbridge  just  as  he  was  leaving 
bad  of  course  concluded  that  they  had  pe-  his  office  ;  and  as  he  was  in  too  great  a  hurry 
rished,  when  a  letter  reached  us  from  Belfast,  to  turn  back,  I  waltced  along  with  him,  and 
stating,  that  through  some  delay  on  the  part  he  rapidly  detailed  the  chief  facts  about  to 
of  Mrs.  Arnold,  they  had  happily  lost  their  be  embodied  in  the  plaintiff’s  decliration. 
passage  in  the  Erin,  and  embarked  in  the  Archibald  Dursley,  once  a  London  merchant, 
next  steamer  for  Belfast,  where  they  arrived  and  who  died  a  bachelor,  had  bequeathed  his 
in  perfect  safety.  We  forwarded  this  intelli-  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  his  brother 
gence  to  Holmford,  but  it  elicited  no  reply.  Charles,  and  a  niece,  his  sister’s  child — iwo- 
We  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Linden  for  about  thirds  to  the  niece,  and  one-third  to  the  bro- 
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ther.  The  Holmford  property,  the  will  di- 
rectfd,  (should  be  sold  by  public  auction  nhen 
the  niece  came  of  age,  unless  she,  b)'  mar¬ 
riage  or  otherwise,  was  enabled,  within  six 
months  after  attaining  her  majority,  to  pay 
over  to  Charles  Dursley  his  third  in  money, 
according  to  a  valuation  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  competent  assessors.  The  brother, 
Charles  Dursley,  had  urged  upon  the  exe¬ 
cutors  to  anticipate  the  time  diiected  by  the 
will  for  the  sale  of  the  property  ;  and  having 
persuaded  the  niece  to  give  a  written  autho¬ 
rization  for  the  immediate  sale,  the  executors 
chiefly,  Sawbridge  supposed,  prompted  by  | 
their  own  necessities,  sold  the  estate  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  the  niece  not  being  of  age  when 
she  signed  the  authority  to  sell,  her  consent 
was  «)f  no  legal  value  ;  and  she  having  since 
died  intestate,  Eklwin  Majoribaiiks,  her  cousin 
and  undoubted  heir-at-law — for  the  property 
could  not  have  passed  from  her,  even  by 
marriage — now  claimed  the  estate.  Charles 
Dursley,  the  brother,  was  dead;  “and,” 
continued  Mr.  Sawbridge,  “  the  worst  of  it 
is,  Linden  will  never  get  a  farthing  of  his 
purchase- money  from  the  venders,  for  they 
are  bankrupt;  nor  from  Palliser,  who  has 
made  {H*rmanent  arningements  for  continuing 
abroad,  nut  of  harm’s  reach.  It  is  just  as  1 
tell  y«*u,”  he  added,  as  we  shook  bands  at 
parting  ;  “  but  you  will  of  course  see  the 
will,  and  satisfy  yourself.  GcHnl-by.” 

Here  was  a  precious  result  «rf  amateur  com¬ 
mon-sense  lawyership!  Liixlen  could  only 
have  examined  the  abstract  of  title  furni'h*  d 
him  by  Palliser’s  attorney,  and  not  the  right 
f)f  Dursley ’s  executors  to  sell ;  or  had  no' 
bc-en  aware  that  the  niece  could  not,  during 
her  minoiity,  subscribe  an  effective  legal  con¬ 
sent. 

1  found  Mr.  Flint  at  the  office,  and  quickly 
imparted  the  astounding  news.  He  was  as 
much  taken  aback  as  myself. 

“  The  olustinate,  pig-headvd  old  ass !”  he 
exclaimed  ;  “  it  almost  serves  him  right,  if 
only  for  his  Tom-focd  nonsense  of  ‘  Every 
man  his  own  lawyer.’  What  did  you  say 
was  the  niece’s  name  ?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  remember  that  Sawl^ridge 
told  me,  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  ;  but  sup¬ 
pose  you  go  at  once  and  look  over  the  will?” 

“True,  1  will  do  so;”  and  away  he  went. 

“This  is  a  very  singular  affair.  Sharp,” 
said  Mr.  Flint,  on  his  return  from  Dtrctors’ 
Commons,  at  the  same  time  composedly  seat¬ 
ing  himself,  hooking  his  thumbs  into  the  arm¬ 
holes  of  his  waistcoat,  crossing  his  legs,  and 
tilting  his  chair  back  on  its  hind  legs.  “  A 
very  singular  affair.  Whom,  in  the  name  ol 


the  god  of  thieves — Mercury,  wasn’t  he 
called  ? — do  you  suppose  the  bankrupt  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  be?  No  other,”  continued  Mr. 
Flint,  with  a  sudden  burst,  “  than  Crowther 
«fe  Jenkins !” 

“  The  devil ! — and  the  niece  then  is” - 

“Catherine  Arnold — Tom  Linden’s  wife — 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  Erin! 
That’s  check  mate,  I  rather  fancy — not  only 
to  Mr.  Edwin  Majoribanks,  but  some  one  else 
we  know  of.  The  old  fellow  up  stairs  won’t 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  daughter-in-law 
now,  I  fancy !” 

This  was  indeed  a  happy  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Linden  ;  and  we  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  much  alacrity,  the  best  mode  of 
turning  disclosures  so  momentous  and  sur- 
j  prising  to  tire  best  account.  As  a  flrst  step, 
a  letter,  with  an  enclosure,  was  despatched 
to  Belfast,  requiring  the  return  of  Thomas 
Linden  and  family  immediately  ;  and  the  next 
was  to  plead  in  form  to  the  action.  This 
done,  we  awaited  Catherine  Linden’s  arrival 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Linden  senior’s  convales¬ 
cence — for  hi^.  mental  agitation  had  resulted 
in  H  sharp  6t  of  illness — to  effect  a  satisfac- 
,  tory  and  just  arrangement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Linden  and  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
nold  arrived  by  the  earliest  steamer  that  left 
Belfast  after  the  receipt  of  our  letter ;  and 
much  astonished  were  they  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  awaited  them.  Catherine  Linden 
was  for  conflrming  the  validity  of  the  sale  of 
the  Holmfold  estate  by  her  now  authoiitative 
consent  at  once,  as  a  mere  act  of  common  jus¬ 
tice  and  good  faitii ;  but  this,  looking  at  the 
total  loss  of  fortune  she  had  sustained  by  the 
knavery  of  the  executors,  and  the  obstinate, 
mulish  temper  of  the  father-in-law,  from 
whom  she  had  already  received  such  harsh 
treatment,  could  not  fur  a  moment  be  per¬ 
mitted  ;  and  it  was  Anally  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  legal  po.-ition  in  which  she 
stood,  to  enforce  a  due  present  provision  fer 
herself  and  husband,  and  their  uLimate  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  estate. 

John  Linden  gradually  recovered;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  deemed  jirudent  to  do  so,  we 
informed  him  that  the  niece  was  not  dead,  as 
the  plaintiff  in  the  action  of  ejectment  bad 
supposed,  and  that  of  course,  if  she  coukl 
now  be  persuaded  to  ratify  the  imperative 
consent  she  had  formerly  subscribed,  he 
might  retain  Holmford.  At  flrst  he  received 
the  intelligence  as  a  gleam  of  light  and  hope, 
but  he  soon  relapsed  into  doubt  and  trloom. 
I  “  What  chance  was  there,”  he  hopelessly 
I  argued,  “that,  holding  the  legal  power,  she 
'  i  would  not  exercise  it?”  It  was  not,  he  said. 
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in  humnn  nature  to  do  otherwise ;  and  he 
commissioned  us  to  make  liberal  offers  for  a 
compromise:  half — he  would  be  content  to 
lose  half  his  purchase- money ;  even  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  that  he  would  agree  to— any¬ 
thing,  indeed,  that  would  not  be  utter  ruin — 
that  did  not  involve  utter  beggary  and  desti¬ 
tution  in  old  age. 

Three  days  after  this  conversation,  I  an¬ 
nounced  to  him  that  the  lady  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  below,  and  desirous  of  seeing  him. 

“  What  do  they  say  ?”  he  eagerly  demand¬ 
ed.  “  Will  they  accept  of  half — two-thirds  ? 
What  do  they  say  ?” 

“I  cannot  precisely  tell  you.  They  wish 
to  see  you  alone,  and  you  cun  urge  your  own 
views  and  offers.”  He  trembled  violently, 
and  shrank  nervously  back  as  I  placed  my 
hand  on  the  door-handle  of  the  private  office. 
He  presently  recovered  in  some  degree  his 
self-possession,  passed  in,  and  I  withdrew 
from  the  humiliating,  but  salutary  spectacle 
of  obdurate  tyrant  power,  compelled  to  hum-  j 
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blc  itself  before  those  whom  it  had  previously 
scorned  and  trampled  upon. 

The  legal  arrangements  which  Flint  and  I 
had  suggested  were  effected,  and  Linden 
senior,  accompanied  by  his  son,  daughter-in- 
law,  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  set  off  in  restored  amity 
for  Hohnford  House.  Edwin  Majoribanks 
abandoned  his  action,  and  Palliser,  finding 
that  matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged,  re¬ 
turned  to  England.  We  afterwards  knew 
that  he  had  discovered  the  defect  of  title,  on 
applying  to  a  well  known  conveyancer,  to 
raise  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  mort¬ 
gage,  and  that  his  first  step  was  to  threaten 
legal  proceedings  against  Crowther  &  Jen¬ 
kins  for  the  recovery  of  his  money ;  hut  a 
hint  he  obtained  of  the  futility  of  proceed¬ 
ings  against  them,  determined  him  to  offer 
the  estate  at  a  low  figure  to  Linden,  relying 
upon  that  gentleman’s  ostentatious  contempt 
of  lawyers  that  the  blot  in  the  title,  subjected 
only  to  his  own  common-sense  spectacles, 
would  not  be  perceived. 
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A  HISTORY  of  English  Literature  and  its 
Professors  for  the  last  fifty  years  would  turn 
up  some  curious  and  surprising  problems. 
Such  a  history  is  one  of  the  actual  wants  of 
the  time ;  iind  any  leisurely  gentleman  who 
possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  would  confer  a  benefit  upon  the 
world  by  undertaking  it.  In  these  days  of 
rapid  labor  and  universal  production,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  should  suspend  our 
toils  for  a  moment,  and  look  back  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  so,  to  see  how  our  predecessors  got 
on  without  the  help  of  all  that  magical  ma¬ 
chinery  which  the  progress  of  science  and 
education  has  placed  in  our  more  favored 
hands.  The  comparison  would  be  servicea¬ 
ble.  It  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether 
we  have  actually  advanced,  or  stood  still,  or 
gone  back,  and  how  much  of  tliat  extraordi¬ 
nary  amount  of  literary  energy  we  display  is 
expended  upon  a  sort  of  rotatory  motion,  which 
leaves  us  in  the  end  at  the  jwant  from  which  we 
a^Arted.  The  whole  subject  is  crowded  with 
M^gestive  matter,  well  worthy  of  the  attention 


of  the  leisurely  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  al¬ 
luded,  and  who,  quietly  examining  the  bustle 
and  hubbub,  “thiough  the  loop-holes  of  re¬ 
treat,”  might  be  able  to  tell  us  in  what  particu¬ 
lars  we  are  better  or  worse — intellectually  con¬ 
sidered — than  the  good  people  who  went  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  juvenile  days  of  Pitt,  when  Eng¬ 
land  was  insulated  by  a  continental  war.  Has 
Literature  kept  pace  with  the  conquests  of 
steam  and  electricity,  and  the  new  agents  and 
combinations  with  which  we  have  invoked 
the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  rendered  them 
tributary  to  the  wants  of  a  new  era  of  material 
civil^iation  ?  Has  the  Poet  kept  ahead  with  the 
Chemist  and  the  Engineer?  Has  the  Novel,  the 
History,  the  Drama  sped  on  with  the  Blue 
Book  and  the  Newspaper?  Travels  througli 
Europe,  we  know,  have  prodigiously  increased 
since  the  peace  ;  but  have  the  travels  through 
other  regions,  such  as  the  Heart  and  Brain,  the 
Pas^ions  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  exhibited 
similar  activity  ? 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
world  within  fifty  years — changes  for  good. 
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changes  for  evil,  changes  that  have  accelera¬ 
ted  progress  in  some  directions,  and  paralyzed 
It  in  others,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  have 
essentially  altered  the  vital  conditions  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Fifty  years  ago  (we  have  the  fact 
upon  actual  authority)  a  journey  of  eighty 
miles,  to  “Edinboro’  town,”  occupied  three 
days  ;  we  can  now  go  from  London  to  EJin- 
burgh,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  in  less  tlian  twelve  hours.  This 
is  a  sample  of  one  class  of  changes,  which, 
involving  a  multitude  of  interests  and  habits, 
originating  new  views  of  life,  and  opening  up 
new  facilities  of  intercourse,  may  be  said  to 
have  effected,  not  merely  tl>e  inter-relations 
of  the  people,  but  the  development  of  those 
specialities  which  afforded  so  tempting  a  held 
to  the  speculations  of  the  old  writers.  London 
goes  down  into  the  country,  and  all  around 
the  country  in  a  few  hours;  and  every  country 
town  and  drowsy  vill  ige  comes  up  to  London 
when  it  likes.  And  at  each  terminus  there 
is  a  conjuring  little  bell,  by  the  help  of  which 
you  can  call  upon  people  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles  off,  just  as  if  you  were 
ringing  at  their  doors,  and  talking  to  them  on 
the  steps.  The  metropolis  is  present  every¬ 
where,  and  the  stillness  of  rural  life,  the 
small  aristocracies  of  distant  districts,  the 
social  scale  that  once  assigned  to  the  squire, 
and  the  doctor,  and  other  local  notabilities,  a 
place  in  the  mythology  of  the  peasants, 
where  the  “Dons”  ruled  like  so  many  Jupi- 
ters,  are  broken  up  forever.  Much  charming 
eccentricity  and  originality  has  departed  with 
them.  The  country  gentleman  is  now  half¬ 
town  bred  ;  parish  penetration  no  longer  dis¬ 
covers  superhuman  qualities  in  the  great 
brewer,  or  the  indefatigable  attorney,  the 
horizon  is  enlarged,  and  the  rustic  who 
watches  the  fiery  chariot  take  its  departure, 
freighted  with  crowds  of  human  beings,  and 
bearing  tidings  of  life  to  remote  scenes  of 
activity,  to  be  scattered  from  its  wings  as  it 
flies  along,  cannot  help  having  large  thoughts 
and  ruminations  put  into  his  head,  and  is  con¬ 
scious,  for  the  first  time,  of  looking  out  into 
that  world  which  lies  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  park  wall  and  the  finger  post,  which 
had  hitherto  been  to  him  a  sort  of  mysterious 
direction  into  a  region  of  ether. 

So  long  as  the  unmixed  country  life  existed, 
it  afforded  a  complete  contrast  to  the  life  of 
the  great  world.  The  novelist  and  the  dra¬ 
matist,  the  satirist  and  the  painter  of  manners, 
the  poet  and  the  moralist,  had  here  ample 
materials  to  work  upon — diversified,  fresh, 
and  peculiar.  The  rapid  means  of  inter¬ 
communication  that  now  bring  these  opposite 


nationalities  face  to  face,  have  had  the  effect 
of  levelling  many  broad  distinctions,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  effacing  the  salient  features 
which  yielded  such  rich  fields  of  speculation 
to  the  literary  observer. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  this  species  of  social 
levelling  that  the  domain  of  literature  has  been 
flattened  and  rendered  comparatively  barren. 
It  has  also  lost  a  grand  resource  by  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge.  The  schoolmaster,  and  the 
broad  sheets,  and  penny  museums  and  me¬ 
nageries,  and  anthologies  of  all  conceivable 
kinds  of  information  that  have  gone  abroad 
amongst  the  people,  have  contributed  largely 
to  narrow  the  enterprise  of  imaginative  wri¬ 
ters.  The  newspaper,  which  may  be 
considered  in  its  present  influential  shape  as 
a  creation  of  the  list  fifty  years,  has  enlight¬ 
ened  every  nook,  and  cranny,  and  green  dell, 
and  murky  cabin  in  the  kingdom,  and  dis¬ 
pelled  the  ignorance  and  credulity  upon 
which  masses  of  books  used  to  “repose  and 
fatten”  in  by-gone  days.  Superstition  and 
an  easy  faith  were  invaluable  allies  of  the 
romances  and  slip-shod  novels  of  Minerva. 
But  who  is  there  left  to  believe  in  them  now  ? 
to  be  taken  by  their  persecuted  heroines  and 
impenetrable  villains  ?  What  chance  would 
Amanda  have  now,  with  her  hair  streaming 
on  the  midnight  winds,  or  flying  fioni  the 
ravisher  in  a  thin  muslin,  through  a  drizzling 
sleet  ?  or  how  would  Ludovico,  watching  the 
supernatural  visitor  in  a  haunted  chamber, 
hope  to  thrill  the  nerves  of  the  reader  with 
the  “  Times”  spread  out  before  him  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  this  age  of  stubborn  facts 
and  a  perambulating  police  ?  The  age  of 
marvels,  as  well  us  the  age  of  chivalry,  is 
gone,  and  a  race  of  uncomfortable  sceptics, 
who  are  wide-awake,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
hocuss'd,  has  succeeded.  And  with  all  that  in¬ 
nocence  and  implicit  reliance  upon  impossibili¬ 
ties,  think  of  the  inventive  faculties  they  nour¬ 
ished,  which  have  gone  out  along  with  them. 
If  we  can  have  no  more  “Recluses  of  the 
Lake,”  no  more  “  Children  of  the  Abbey,” 
no  more  “  Bandits’  Embraces  on  the  Grave,” 
or  “  One-handed  Monks,”  or  “  Tears  of  Sen¬ 
sibility,”  neither  can  we  'ever  again  (in  our 
time  at  least)  have  any  more  Charlotte 
Smiths,  or  Maria  Regina  Roches,  or  Annes 
of  Swansea.  The  golden  age  cT  romances 
in  seven  volumes,  and  of  novels  of  exhausting 
correspondence  between  despairing  lovers 
and  their  innumerable  friends  and  enemies, 
whose  mission  upon  earth  consisted  in  wri¬ 
ting  interminable  letters  about  them,  is  at  an 
end. 

Authors  in  those  days  had  easier  work 
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and  larger  profits  than  in  our  more  exigtant 
age.  They  were  neither  so  numerou?,  nor 
was  the  audience  they  had  to  address  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  demerits.  It  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  take  place  in  literature,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  circulation  of  books  should  diminish  with 
the  increase  of  population,  of  education,  and 
of  readers :  and  that  there  should  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  a  larger  demand  for  books 
at  a  period  when  the  census  was  some  millions 
below  its  present  amount,  and  the  number 
of  readers  bore  a  still  greater  disproportion 
to  the  population.  Hut  the  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  is  susceptible  of  a  simple  explanation. 
The  spread  of  cheap  publications,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  transformation  of  readers  into 
writers,  which  has  made  such  multitudes  of 
men  their  own  authors,  and  Hooded  the  world 
with  more  volumes  than  the  world  can  find 
time  to  read,  will  go  a  considerable  way  to 
account  for  the  depreciation  in  the  stle  of 
books.  People  cannot  write  their  own  books 
and  read  other  people’s  books  at  the  siime 
moment ;  nor  can  the  great  bulk  of  the  busy 
classes,  who  have  little  leisure  on  their  hands, 
be  expected  to  indulge  in  the  troublesome 
luxury  of  exploring  our  voluminous  issues  in 
search  of  pleasure  or  profit,  when  there  are 
so  many  fly-leaves  floating  about  from  which 
they  can  extract  scraps  of  condensed  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction,  at  the  smallest  possible 
outlay  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
readers  were  numercially  fewer  fifty  years 
ago,  their  attention  was  not  distracted  by  a 
crowd  of  miscellaneous  publications,  nor  their 
choice  perplexed  by  an  overflow  of  volumes 
which  the  most  diligent  student  might  de¬ 
spair  of  getting  through  in  a  life  time. 
There  was  nothing  to  read  but  books — and 
they  read  them  ;  and  as  the  supply  did  not 
then,  as  it  does  now,  swamp  the  demand, 
every  book  had  a  fair  command  of  the 
market. 

A  literary  history  of  the  hist  half  century, 
which  should  conduct  us  to  the  present  day, 
with  a  clear  running  exposition  of  mutations 
and  their  causes,  might  help  in  some  degree 
to  check  production  in  directions  where  it  is 
ill  done  or  overdone,  and  to  stimulate  it  in 
directions  where  it  is  more  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  A  judicious  exam¬ 
ination  of  our  exuberance  and  our  short¬ 
comings  would  serve  to  show  the  actual 
image  of  our  literature  “reflected  as  in  a 
glass,”  and  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly 
wherein  we  have  failed  in  adapting  our 
book  utterances  to  the  altered  world  around 
us,  and  the  new  fields,  as  yet  untiiled,  to 


which  our  energies  may  be  advantageously 
applied. 

We  had  hoped  to  find  something  of  this 
kind  in  a  work  recently  published,  containing 
the  personal  memoirs  and  recollections  of  a 
“Literary  Veteran.”*  The  period  it  em¬ 
braces — from  1794  to  1849 — is  exactly  the 
period  within  which  all  these  remarkable 
changes  have  taken  place.  But  the  work 
does  not  realize  an  anticipation  which,  per¬ 
haps,  we  had  no  right  to  form  from  its  title. 
As  a  stray  contribution  to  the  literary  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  time,  it  is  not  deficient  in  an- 
ecdotical  and  characteristic  interest,  and 
abounds  in  sketches  of  a  state  of  society  and 
of  celebrated  persons,  from  which  some  use¬ 
ful  hints  may  be  drawn  for  the  more  compre¬ 
hensive  history  we  have  suggested. 

The  auto-biography  of  Mr.  Gillies — the 
writer  of  these  volumes — opens  a  strange 
chapter  in  the  chronicles  of  authorship.  If 
individual  instances  cannot  be  safely  accepted 
as  guides  to  the  general  conditions  of  the 
literary  life,  they  seldom  fail  to  throw  up 
incidental  illustrations  of  those  experiences 
which  are  common  to  all  men  who  follow 
letters  as  a  profession.  In  this  particular 
case  there  are  some  peculiarities  and  excep¬ 
tional  features ;  but  there  are  also  some 
details  that  show  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
which  too  often  imp^nle  and  endanger  the 
onward  struggles  of  the  regular  litterateur. 

Mr.  Gillies,  we  believe,  is  chiefly  known  to 
the  public  as  a  skilful  translator  of  German 
and  Danish  literature,  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  an  under¬ 
taking  in  which  he  embarked  upon  the  advice 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  an  old  country  house  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  completed  his  education  in  Edin- 
>  burgh  ;  but  he  tells  us  that  he  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  habits  of  the  city,  that  he 
was  rejoiced  at  being  summoned  back,  by  a 
fit  of  sickness,  to  the  bleak  solitude  of  the 
county  of  Kincardine. 

His  temperament  appears  from  the  outset 
to  have  unfitted  him  for  the  ordinary  labors 
and  conflicts  to  which  men  are  exposed  who 
have  to  fight  their  way  through  the  world. 
His  health  was  bad,  he  was  subject  to  fan¬ 
tastical  depressions  of  spirits,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  eccentric  habits  and  odd  views  of  life. 
Ik)th  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  in  their  early 
correspondence  with  him,  endeavored,  with¬ 
out  much  practical  eflect,  to  reason  liim  out  of 

*  ^lemoirs  of  a  laterarj  Veteran,  including 
Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  moat  diatingoiahed 
Character^  from  17i>4  to  1849.  By  R.  P.  Gilliea. 
3  Tola.  Bentley. 
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these  morbid  tendencies,  which  might  partly 
be  attributed  to  constitutional  causes,  and 
partly  to  the  strange  style  of  society  from 
which  he  derived  his  Erst  experiences.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  retirement,  and  cultivating,  without  aim 
or  method,  a  vagrant  passion  for  desultory 
reading,  followed  by  tlie  usual  results  of 
extensive  scribbling,  the  roots  were  not  tended 
and  nourished  with  sufbcient  care  for  the  tree 
to  grow  up  with  the  vigor  requisite  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  fruit. 

The  paramount  desire  of  Mr.  Gillies,  all 
through  life,  seems  to  have  been  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  quiet  and  secluded  home.  Tet'  from 
his  own  picture  of  his  career,  and  the  restless 
nature  that  was  fur  ever  dwelling  up  in  wrong 
places,  to  disturb  and  distract  his  plans,  no 
man  appears  to  have  been  less  calculated  to 
Like  the  neces^ry  steps  to  ensure  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  object,  or  to  prize  it  when 
attained.  It  is  the  distinguishing  disposition 
of  some  men  to  yearn  most  for  that  which  is 
most  out  of  their  reach,  and  to  think  them¬ 
selves  singularly  capable  of  appreciating 
those  sources  of  happiness  which  they  are 
least  qualiBcd  to  enjoy.  Forming  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  .Mr.  Gillies  fio.n  the  materials  he  has 
himself  supplied,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  description  applies  very  accurately 
to  his  case,  and  will  go  some  way  to  explain 
the  difficulties  that  beset  him  in  after  life. 

Before  he  had  yet  attained  his  majority 
he  inherited  the  paternal  property,  and  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  study  for  the  bar.  While 
be  was  passing  through  his  terms,  a  relation 
wanted  money  to  invest  in  a  speculation, 
which  he  easily  persuaded  Mr.  Gillies  was  a 
much  better  thing  than  landed  investments. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Mr.  Gillies  con¬ 
sented  to  join  in  a  bond  for  raising  the  re¬ 
quired  funds,  mortgaging  his  estate  by  way 
of  security  for  the  loan.  The  issue  may  be 
foreseen.  The  speculation  failed,  and  the 
paternal  acres  were  sold  under  his  feet,  cast¬ 
ing  him  in  the  long  run  for  the  means  of 
support  upon  those  talents  which  he  had 
hitherto  only  coquetted  with  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  This  incident,  which  influenced  all 
the  incidents  that  ensued  in  a  life  of  strife 
and  vicissitude,  throws  us  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  narrative ;  but  as  we  do  not  propose 
to  follow  the  memoir  through  its  subsequent 
stages,  the  order  of  events  need  not  be  very 
strictly  observed. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  unfortunate 
circumstances,  Mr.  Gillies  looked  to  the  bar 
for  succor ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  fairly 
launched  in  the  profession,  than.  Ending  it 
not  quite  so  proEtable  at  first  as  he  expected,  1 


and  being  constitutionally  somewhat  impatient 
and  capricious,  without  waiting  to  give  him¬ 
self  time  to  test  the  experiment,  he  turned  to 
literature  as  a  more  likely  means  of  securing 
a  suitable  income.  No  doubt  literature  is  a 
tempting  alternative  to  minds  that  are  not 
well  adapted  for  more  orderly  and  drudging 
pursuits ;  but  even  literature,  vagrant  and 
irresponsible  as  it  looks  upon  the  surface, 
cannot  be  prosecuted  with  creditable  or  suc¬ 
cessful  results  without  steady  perseverance 
and  systematic  labor.  And  it  is  to  the 
absence  of  these  qualities,  more  than  to  the 
deficiency  of  intellectual  power,  that  half  the 
failures  and  misfortunes  of  literary  men  must 
be  honestly  ascribed.  Mr.  Giilies  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  constant  to  any  pursuit, 
lie  candidly  avows  that  he  never  had  a 
capacity  for  “  money-making,”  and  that  it 
was  his  peculiar  bent,  from  first  to  last,  to 
"despise  beaten  paths.”  But  men  who 
"  despise  beaten  paths,”  and  who  are  always 
for  striking  out  into  excursive  and  experi¬ 
mental  trips,  coming  back  again  mortified 
and  exhausted,  cannot  very  reasonably  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  journey  ns  speedily, 
or  in  as  good  condition,  as  those  who  have 
pushed  vigorously  on,  Kxiking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  In  the  short  season  of 
his  youthful  prosperity,  when  he  had  the 
power  in  his  own  hands  of  carving  out  his 
future  career,  he  yielded  himself  up  to  list¬ 
less  and  shifting  occupations,  as  fickle  and 
unstable  as  dreams.  VVe  find  him,  like  a 
true  dreamer,  giving  large  prices  for  old  edi¬ 
tions  of  books,  forgetting  that  new  editions 
were  cheaper,  and  more  practically  valuable. 
He  also  indulged  in  the  picture  mania,  and 
once  entertain^  an  idea  of  copying  some  of 
the  fine  things  he  had  expended  his  money 
upon;  this  project,  however,  was  relinquished 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  All  his 
undertakings,  as  he  himself  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledges,  were  no  better  than  "  twisting  ropes 
of  sand.”  Such,  we  apprehend,  is  the  moral 
of  his  life.  But  it  is  not  as  the  moral  of  Mr. 
Gillies’  life  that  we'desire  to  point  it  out  ex¬ 
pressly  ;  it  carries  more  weight  and  import¬ 
ance  as  the  moral  of  all  lives  that  are  not 
regulated  by  a  wise  appreciation  of  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  a  strenuous  consistency  in  the 
pursuit  of  definite  aims. 

Being  now  embarked  in  literature  as  a 
profession,  Mr.  Gillies  addressed  himself  to 
German  and  Danish  translations,  in  which,  at 
that  time,  he  had  the  field  nearly  to  himself, 
and  in  which  he  achieved  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and,  having  grasped  his  first  laurels, 
he  went  for  a  time  upon  the  Continent, 
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where  he  saw  some  of  the  people  he  had 
put  into  English.  On  his  return,  he  found 
his  property  gradually  dwindling  out  of  his 
hands;  and  finally  came  a  total  break  up, 
which  induced  him  to  make  a  journey  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  as  a  foundation 
to  rebuild  his  demolished  fortune  upon. 

From  that  moment  his  evil  destiny  was 
never  weary  of  persecuting  him.  Pecuniary 
troubles  thickened  upon  him.  Debts  grew 
in  magnitude  by  the  addition  of  attorneys’ 
costs,  and  his  days  were  so  fretted  over  with 
anxieties,  that  the  laborious  designs  he  had 
marked  out  for  the  quietude  of  his  library 
were  perpetually  frustrated,  'riie  moie  he 
struggled  in  the  meshes,  the  more  he  became 
involved  and  incapable  of  extricating  himself. 
Into  this  part  of  his  narrative,  which  he  has 
expanded  with  a  painful  and  unprofiUible 
minuteness,  we  must,  of  course,  decline  to 
enter.  It  is  purely  personal ;  and  the  only 
ground  of  justification  that  can  be  offered 
for  so  elaborate  an  exposition  of  private 
humiliations  is,  that  it  is  patriotically  intended 
as  an  exposure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  old  law 
of  arrest  for  debt,  and  of  the  crushing  power 
vested  in  the  hands  of  lawyers,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  heap  up  overwhelming 
expenses  upon  the  debtor.  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  no  tribunal  is  competent  to 
decide  through  particular  instances,  which 
must,  in  any  sUite  of  the  law,  be  left  to 
repose  upon  their  own  merits.  But,  what¬ 
ever  grievances  Mr.  Gillies  may  have  labored 
under,  in  consequence  of  bad  laws  and 
worse  lawyers,  we  cannot  restrain  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  regret  for  his  own  sake,  and 
the  sake  of  literature,  that  he  should  have 
adopted  such  a  mode  of  putting  them  upon 
record.  It  certainly  does  not  contribute  to 
improve  the  charm  or  enliven  the  interest  of 
his  autobiography. 

L<x>king  back  upon  the  opening  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  collected  into  these  volumes,  we 
are  recalled  to  a  state  of  society  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  Scotland  half  a*  century  ago,  and 
which  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  entirely  gone  out. 
How  books  ever  came  to  be  sold  or  rend 
amongst  the  class  depicted  by  Mr.  Gillies 
as  the  landed  gentry  of  Scotland,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  problem 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  solve. 

The  old  Scotch  laird  was  the  type  of  a 
race,  some  samples  of  which,  no  doubt,  still 
survive  in  remote  corners  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  He  flourished  at  the  height 
of  his  glory  in  the  days  of  hard  drinking, 
bard  riding,  and  other  equally  violent  cus¬ 


toms.  Mr.  Gillies  furnishes  a  few  anecdotes 
of  these  worthies,  which,  coming  out  quietly 
in  a  book,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  when  it  is  the 
careful  study  of  every  respectable  man  to 
adapt  himself  to  that  Procrustean  standard 
of  uniformity  which  eschews  excesses  and 
salient  idiosyncrasies  of  all  kinds,  have  a 
very  startling  effect.  What  would  be 
thought,  in  these  times,  of  a  landed  proprie¬ 
tor  who,  like  the  L»ird  of  Bonnymune, 
should  get  so  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  as  to  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the 
top  of  a  turf  wall  was  the  back  of  his  own 
horse,  and  should  whoop  and  halloo  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  actually  riding 
home,  until,  tumbling  off,  fast  asleep,  he 
should  be  carried  off  to  bed  ?  Or  of  an 
estated  gentleman  who,  like  Lord  Kinton, 
should  send  for  a  rascally  attorney  that  had 
seized  upon  the  goods  of  n  poor  farmer,  and, 
after  discharging  the  debt,  should  compel 
his  unlucky  guest  to  eat  a  pair  of  candles, 
under  the  terror  of  locked  doors  and  a  brace 
of  loaded  pistols?  The  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
appears,  took  great  delight  in  these  stories  ; 
but  surely  it  must  have  been  from  the  art 
and  breadth  of  delineation  with  which  they 
were  related.  Such  bits  of  character- paint¬ 
ing  depend  on  tone,  gesture,  and  impulse, 
rather  than  upon  their  intrinsic  humor,  and 
are  more  effective  as  oral  traditions,  pre¬ 
served  for  the  rampant  after-dinner  delecta¬ 
tion  of  kindred  spirits,  than  as  written  narra¬ 
tives.  In  print,  their  rich  coloring  disappears, 
and  their  subtle  spirit  of  frolic  evaporates. 

The  literary  society  of  Scotland,  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  these  vigorous  Bacchanalians, 
went  a  great  way,  however,  to  redeem  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  country ;  and 
men  like  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  and 
Brown,  offer  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
Lairds  of  Skene,  and  Brucks,  and  Usan,  and 
the  rest  of  the  half-savage  chieftains  who 
enacted  such  frantic  horrors  in  their  moun- 
biin  fastnesses.  Mr.  Gillies  enjoyed  some 
intercourse  with  most  of  the  distinguished 
people,  and  has  carried  away  recollections 
of  them,  which  will  possess  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  interest  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
personally  known.  Amongst  the  celebrities 
lie  fell  in  with  was  Mackenzie,  the  author  of 
the  “  Man  of  Feeling,”  at  that  time  a  living 
tradition  of  an  expire  school. 

Mackenzie  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
the  slightness  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
inordinate  reputations  were  sometimes  made 
in  those  days,  compared  with  the  extent  of 
production  which  is  now  indispensable  to  the 
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attainment  of  a  poijiUion  equally  popular  and 
influential.  “  The  Man  of  Feeling”  sufficed 
to  crown  Mackenzie  with  an  established  fame 
in  his  own  age,  and  to  transmit  it  to  ours, 
although  the  book  itself  is  unknown  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  who  are  familiar  with 
the  name  of  the  author.  Campbell  was  the 
last  of  the  race  that  acquired  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  bv  a  small  amount  of  toil  and  inven¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  disputing  the  justness  of 
the  title  to  these  distinctions,  which  may 
often  be  as  nobly  won,  or  perhaps  more 
nobly,  by  single  efforts,  than  by  repeated  and 
accumulated  performances.  Hohen-Linden 
alone  was  enough  for  a  fame  that  shall  sur¬ 
vive  as  long  ns  our  language  is  read  or  spo¬ 
ken.  We  are  simply  pointing  out  a  charac¬ 
teristic  difference  in  the  demands  of  the  two 
periods,  and  the  greater  pressure  which  is 
now  made  upon  the  energies  and  resources 
of  authors,  and  to  which  they  must  respond, 
at  a  cost  of  labor  and  energy  under  which 
intellects  like  Mackenzie’s  would  have  been 
crushed,  before  they  can  hope  to  make  a 
decided  impression  on  our  versatile,  capri¬ 
cious,  and  exacting  public.  Compare  the 
two  novelettes  of  Mackenzie’s  with  the  cata¬ 
logues,  for  they  amount  to  that  of  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  Bulwer  and  Dickens;  think  of  the 
very  slender  quantity  of  invention  and  char¬ 
acter,  of  passion  and  observation  they  con¬ 
tain,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  variety 
of  plot  and  action,  the  mas.ses  of  movement, 
the  extent  of  surface  traversed,  the  phases 
of  humanity  explored  and  exhibited,  and 
the  endless  combinations  of  dramatic  inte¬ 
rest  that  may  be  traced  through  these 
works;  and  pronounce  upon  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  vanquished  on  the  one  side, 
contrasted  with  the  short  and  easy  victory 
that  was  achieved  on  the  other.  Yet  M  ic- 
kenzie’s  name  will,  in  all  probability,  live 
side  by  side  with  the  names  of  our  most 
voluminous  writers,  whether  his  grasp  of  the 
sympathies  of  mankind  be  found  large 
enough  to  justify  the  rank  accorded  to  him, 
by  a  posterity  that  does  not  always  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the 
claims  it  tacitly  accepts. 

'I'he  last  age,  therefore,  was  a  more  fortu¬ 
nate  age  for  authors  than  the  present. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  these  times 
before  an  author  can  attract  an  audience  to 
himself — there  are  so  many  conflicting  nov¬ 
elties  to  divert  and  distract  attention — that 
more  exertion  and  ability  are  now  expended 
in  the  mere  struggle  to  be  heard  than  was 
formerly  sufficient  to  secure  success.  'There 
arc  fifty  Mackenzies  amongst  us  at  this  mo¬ 


ment  buried  in  obscurity,  and  lifting  their 
voices  in  vain.  The  public  know  nothmg  of 
this.  'They  do  not  even  credit  it  when  it  is 
asserted,  but  fall  back  on  the  old  «iogma  that 
if  there  were  such  people  they  would  be 
sure  to  make  themselves  felt.  Yet  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  there  are  fifty  such,  not 
capable,  perhaps,  of  exactly  the  same  enam¬ 
elled  sentiment  and  wire-drawn  refinement, 
(which  it  would  not  be  very  desirable  to  re¬ 
vive,)  but  capable  of  infinitely  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  efforts.  But  in  the 
whirl  and  crush  they  are  lost,  and  may  deem 
themselves  lucky  if  they  escape  being  trod¬ 
den  under  foot.  The  public  literally  know 
nothing  of  the  PropheUs,  and  'Teachers,  and 
Civilizers,  who  are  working  for  them  through 
channels  that  bring  no  personal  glory,  and 
who  help  on  anonymously,  unable  to  reap 
the  profit  which  is  their  due,  that  great  work 
of  human  advancement  which,  without  their 
aid  would,  at  IhjsI,  only  itigger  forward 
blindly  towards  the  distant  goal.  In  the  de¬ 
spair  of  accomplising  individual  recognition, 
they  throw  themselves  into  labors  which 
condemn  them  to  remain  unknown,  but  in 
which  they  frequently  develop  a  command 
of  resources  that  would  have  brought  them 
both  fame  and  fortune  in  the  last  century. 
Do  the  public  ever  inquire  to  what  undistin¬ 
guished  Instructors  they  are  indebted  for  the 
masculine  power  and  wide-reaching  know¬ 
ledge  poured  out  with  such  freshness  and 
unfailing  fertility  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  ?  Do  the  public  care  to  dispense  to 
the  nameless  laborers  in  the  thousand  and 
one  periodicals  that  swarm  on  their  tables, 
any  special  marks  even  of  the  fugitive  inte¬ 
rest  they  may  be  presumed  to  take  in  the 
toil  that  contributes  so  largely  to  their  enter¬ 
tainment?  'The  pampered  public  are  con¬ 
tent  to  be  amused,  and  trouble  themselves 
no  farther. 

The  pecuniary  rewards  of  authors  have 
fallen  in  the  same  ratio.  Only  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  llfr.  Gillies,  sitting 
down  in  L/>ndon  as  an  editor  of  a  Review, 
from  which  he  expected  to  derive  about  £200 
a  year,  anticipated  that  he  should  “easily 
earn”  by  other  works,  £800  a  year  more. 
“This  was  no  arrogant  presumption  on 
my  part,”  he  observes ;  “  I  was  advised 
in  the  belief,  and  in  those  days,  when 
railroads  and  cheap  publications  were  un¬ 
known,  such  an  income  for  a  working  author 
was  reckoned  a  very  small  and  moderate 
estimate !”  The  world  has  turned  round 
seeveral  times  since  those  golden  days,  and 
the  “working  author”  has  not  profited  by 
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its  revolutions.  The  writer  of  an  able  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  present  state  of  literature,  in  a 
recent  num^r  of  the  “  North  British  Re¬ 
view,"  says  tliat  £1000  a  year  is  about  the 
average  income  of  working  authorship  ;  but 
we  appehend  that,  like  Some  of  our  Rural 
Commissioners,  who,  having  been  sent  into 
the  country  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  derived  their  information  from  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  gentry,  the  Reviewer  formed  his 
estimate  upon  the  liigh  and  narrow  basis  of 
his  own  experience.  If  we  could  descend 
into  tlie  struggling  crowd  to  which  this  de¬ 
scription  mure  expressly  applies,  we  suspect 
it  would  be  discovered  that  the  ample  reve¬ 
nues  with  which  the  Reviewer  endows  them 
individually,  would  cover  the  whole  gains  of 
a  small  batch  of  industrious  laborers.  But 
this  is  a  matter  upon  which  speculation  must 
necessarily  be  vague  and  inconclusive.  The 
income  of  authors  must  mainly  depend  on 
the  nature  of  their  acquirements,  and  their 
power  of  adapting  them,  with  practical  fa¬ 
cility,  to  the  wants  of  the  market.  The 
highest  order  of  talent  is  not  always  the 
most  proBtable.  There  must  be  not  only 
knowledge,  but  skill,  iu  the  use  that  is  made 
of  it.  A  writer  must  understand  his  art  as 
well  as  his  subject.  The  time  is  gone  by 
when  authorship  was  an  inspiration.  Some¬ 
thing  more  is  demanded  now,  and  without 
that  something  more  great  successes  are  un¬ 
attainable.  The  failures  of  authors  are  not 
always  referable  to  deficiency  of  capacity, 
nor  their  triumphs  to  its  possession  alone. 
Under  these  various  conditions  of  the  craft, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  results  must  be  vari¬ 
ous.  But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  general  fact  that,  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  authorship,  the  profits  of  author¬ 
ship  have  proportionably  diminished.  We 
believe  they  have  diminished  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prospects  which 
were  held  out  to  Mr.  Gillies,  as  a  “  working 
author,”  twenty-five  years  ago,  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  tantalizing  myth,  by  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  working  authors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

But  to  return  to  Mackenzie,  who,  when 
Mr.  Gillies  met  him,  was  upward  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  was  regarded  as  the  only 
surviving  representative  of  a  literature  which, 
even  then,  was  either  gone  by  or  rapidly 
vanishing.  He  seems  to  have  been  living 
jauntily  upon  bis  fame,  drifting  about  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  a  long  dark  iurlout,  which  hung  as 
loosely  about  him  as  if  there  were  a  skeleton 
beneath.  His  face  worn  away,  and  sharpen¬ 
ed  in  expression,  resembled  that  of  Voltaire; 


and  he  had  such  an  air  of  the  churchyard 
about  him,  that  he  was  culled  the  ghost. 
Yet  we  are  assured  that  he  was  wonderfully 
cheerful  in  society,  was  a  great  walker, 
generally  attended  by  a  favorite  pointer,  that 
no  weather  daunted  him,  and  that,  although 
he  had  long  ceased  to  write,  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  haunt  the  book-shops  and  libraries  ; 
and  that,  being  consulted  by  canny  James 
Ballantyne  on  the  first  sheets  of  “  Waverley,” 
he  oracularly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  work 
of  no  ordinary  man.  These  fragments  are 
not  much  ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  afford 
a  glimpse  of  the  macilent  figure  of  a  writer 
who,  long  before  the  world  was  agitated  by 
the  private  griefs  of  Herr  Werter,  threw 
many  a  boarding-school  and  quiet  home¬ 
stead  into  a  stale  of  perturbation,  from  which 
they  had  not  recovered  when  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  proof-sheets  of  Waverley  first  saw  the 
light. 

Scott,  Jeffrey,  and,  latterly,  Hogg  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  prominent  places  on  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  stage  vacated  by  the  mathematicians 
and  experimental  philosophers,  and  brought 
in  a  new  era  with  them.  The  early  poetry 
of  Scott,  and  the  long  train  of  historical 
romances,  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  age 
which  has  not  yet  spent  its  force  ;  and  the 
inauguration  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  in 
which  Hogg  was  a  conspicuous  actor,  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  on  the  tone  of  current  litera¬ 
ture  which  soon  penetrated  beyond  the 
Border.  But  the  Edinburgh  Review  was 
the  most  striking  feature  of  that  period  of 
transition,  developing,  for  the  first  time,  a 
system  of  sustained  criticism  destined  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  important  influence  over  the  public 
taste.  From  the  days  of  Dryden,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  English  writer  that 
laid  down  the  elements  of  criticism,  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
advance  that  had  been  made  towards  any¬ 
thing  like  a  jurisdiction  in  literature  was 
slow  and  uncertain,  deriving  its  chief  support 
from  the  incidental  contributions  of  such  men 
as  Addison  and  Johnson,  but  never  succeed¬ 
ing  in  the  attempt  to  shape  the  principles  of 
art  into  a  code,  or  to  set  up  an  authority 
competent  to  administer  them.  Here  was  a 
tribunal,  thoroughly  qualified  upon  all  ques¬ 
tions  established  and  recognised  at  once.  It 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  desultory 
gossip  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  it  dis¬ 
charged  its  functions  ;  we  are  now  interested 
only  in  the  new  power  it  introduced,  and  the 
standard  it  erected  fur  regulating  the  ver¬ 
dicts  of  public  opinion.  The  old  lumbering 
Monthly  Review  and  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
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zine  had  endeavored,  as  well  as  they  could, 
to  chronicle  the  prepress  of  books  ;  but  that 
was  all.  Their  judgments  very  closely  re¬ 
sembled  the  judgments  of  our  masters  in 
chancery  under  the  winding-up  act,  and  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  disentangle  an  intel¬ 
ligible  doctrine  from  amidst  their  blunders 
and  contradictions.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
was  consistent,  able,  and  luminous ;  and, 
whatever  differences  it  precipitated  in  the 
world,  differences  inseparable  from  the  action 
of  such  publications,  I  he  deep  and  salutary 
impression  it  made  upon  popular  literature 
may  bo  said  to  have  formed  an  epoch  in  our 
annals. 

We  cannot  have  a  more  conclusive  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  vicissitudes  that  have  passed 
over  us  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
than  is  furnished  by  the  results  that  followed. 
When  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  founded, 
the  deliberate  interval  of  three  months  be¬ 
tween  the  responses  of  the  oracle  gave  a 
solemnity  and  weight  to  its  decisions,  which 
suited  the  pace  at  which  the  age  was  mov¬ 
ing.  But  steam  communication,  railway 
miracles,  the  Times  newspaper  on  the  Bourse 
in  Paris  at  half- past  one  o’clock  p.  m.,  and 
an  electric  net-work  of  confidential  whis¬ 
pers  all  over  the  surface  of  Europe,  have 
cast  us  into  a  wholly  different  slate  of  exis¬ 
tence.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  a 
a  quarter  of  a  year  for  the  sentence  of  the 
criiical  tribunal.  Nous  avons  change  cela. 
We  have  shortened  the  process,  and  cheapen¬ 
ed  it,  and  adapted  the  machinery  of  our 
literary  courts  to  the  impatience  of  science, 
and  the  rapidity  of  production.  We  now 
get  our  cases  heard,  argued,  and  decided 
before  the  printer’s  ink  is  dry  in  which  the 
pleadings  are  handed  up  to  the  Bench. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  week  there  is  more 
work  got  through,  great  and  small,  than  was 
ever  contemplated,  o."  could  have  been  so 
effectively  dispatched,  in  the  Quarterly  sit¬ 
tings.  This  is  another  significant  sign  of  our 
condition.  The  Review  has  now  other  busi¬ 
ness  to  transact.  In  literature  it  must  be 
content  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an 
appellate  court,  into  which  few  cases  find 
their  way,  but  whose  decisions  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  final  upon  points  of  law.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  and  tardy  Social  questions,  that  must  be 
kept  a  long  time  before  the  public  before 
public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  the  legitimate  value  and  authority  of 
the  Review  will  probably  always  be  felt  and 
deferred  to. 

Jeffrey  was  the  soul  of  that  novel  under¬ 
taking,  and  was  to  all  appearance  the  last 


man  to  whom  it  could  have  been  entrusted 
with  safety.  He  was  to  be  met  with  at  all 
the  balls  and  routs  of  Modern  Athens.  In 
society  he  was  “  the  gayest  of  the  gay,” 
invited  everywhere,  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
in  the  morning  on  the  parade,  during  mid¬ 
day  at  the  Parliament  House,  then  out 
promenading  or  riding,  then  out  to  a  dinner 
party,  and  a  rout  or  two  afterwards,  to  be 
wound  up  at  a  supper  with  congenial  con- 
vives.  His  disorderly  chambers  in  Queen- 
street  betrayed  few  symptoms  of  studious 
habits,  while  the  multitude  of  notes  and 
visiting-cards  inserted  in  the  frame  of  the 
looking-glass  over  the  mantelpiece,  indicated 
his  devotion  to  habits  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  wonder  was  to  find  in  this  lively  young 
barrister  the  special  man  for  the  onerous 
office  which  he  filled  with  distinction  for 
many  subsequent  years.  But  it  was  no  such 
great  wonder  after  all.  It  is  the  young  who 
regenerate  the  world !  It  is  to  the  young 
alone  we  must  look  for  the  boldness  of  con¬ 
ception,  the  indifference  to  difficulties,  the 
elements  of  activity  and  daring,  the  freshnes-s, 
eagerness,  and  self-reliance  which  are  es.'ien- 
tial  to  the  achievement  of  hazardous  enter- 
prizes. 

Woidsworth  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  Review,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
its  victims.  Of  a  joyous  and  elastic  physi¬ 
cal  constitution,  strengthened  by  habitual  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  mountains,  he  was  in  some  re- 
8|)ects  the  reverse  of  Jeffrey.  He  abhorred 
wine  and  fermented  liquors,  yet  highly  en¬ 
joyed  “  convivial  ”  society,  although  he  sel¬ 
dom  went  into  it.  As  to  reviews  and  review¬ 
ers,  he  appears  to  have  held  them  in  utter 
contempt,  his  soul  being,  as  he  says  of  Milton, 
and  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Gillies,  like  a  star,  and  ^ 
taking  a  starry  pleasure  in  dwelling  apart,  in 
a  certain  high  consciousness  of  its  own  ele¬ 
vation.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  genius 
of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  all  present  opportunities  enable  us  to 
judge,  he  was  but  an  indifferent  critic  of 
others,  and  by  no  means  capable  of  estimat¬ 
ing  himself.  His  tendency  was  to  underrate 
in  the  one  direction,  and  to  overrate  in  the 
other.  He  held  Byron  in  aversion,  and  had 
but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  Scott ;  and  upon 
all  occasions,  when  questions  of  taste  were 
in  dispute,  referred  to  his  own  works  as  the 
unerring  criterion  and  final  appeal.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gillies,  when  he  wants 
to  show  what  a  “  bad  writer  ”  Byron  was, 
he  picks  out  a  line  from  him  and  contrasts  it 
with  one  of  his  own,  where  the  same  senti¬ 
ment  is  put,  not  “  formally  ”  as  Byron  puts 
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it,  “but  ejaculated,  as  it  were,  fortuitously 
in  the  musical  succession  of  pre-conceived 
feeling,”  a  process  Mr.  Oillies  must  have  been 
rather  puzzled  to  comprehend.  If  the  forth¬ 
coming  life  of  Wordsworth  be  addressed  to 
the  elucidation  of  his  poetical  labours,  it  will 
be  a  book  of  permanent  interest ;  but  little 
or  worse  is  to  be  expected  from  his  corres¬ 
pondence,  or  the  dicta  gathered  from  his 
conversations.  His  fame  must  be  delicately 
conserved,  or  some  risk  will  be  incurred  by 
penetrating  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
works,  which  are  the  best  monuments  of  his 
genius,  and  which,  in  fact,  enclose  all  the 
events  of  his  life.  We  believe  that  he  was 
latterly  prevailed  upon  to  note  down  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  originated,  and 
the  trains  of  thought  out  of  which  they  flowed, 
or  which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate, 
and  that  it  was  his  own  desire  that  his  bio¬ 
graphy  should  be  limited  to  these  memoranda. 
If  that  desire  h;is  been  observed,  and  that  no 
mistaken  adminition  shall  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  contemporary  criticisms 
he  occa.sionally  utteied,  in  which  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment  betrayed  him  into  the 
strangest  fallacies  and  prejudices,  his  bio¬ 
graphy  will  exhibit  a  life  pure  and  lofty,  and 
transmit  his  name  to  future  times  with  the 
full  lustre  which  his  own  ambition  vearned 
for. 

Hogg  had  quite  as  high  an  opinion  of  his 
own  powers  as  Wordsworth.  But  what  was 
a  deep  conviction  in  Wordsworth,  shut  up 
and  somewhat  scornful  towards  the  outer 
world,  was  in  Hogg  pure  vanity,  and  danced 
upon  the  surface.  When  Mr.  Gillies  hinted 
at  revisions  and  the  advice  of  friends,  re¬ 
minding  him  that  “  Voltaire  had  his  old 
^  worn  in,”  (.Mr.  Gillies,  we  presume,  meant 
Moliere,)  and  that  Scott  was  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  £rskine  and  others  on  his  poems, 
Hogg  replied,  “  That’s  vera  like  a  m  in  that’s 
frighted  to  gang  by  himsel,  and  needs  some- 
liody  to  lead  him.  Eh  man,  neither  William 
Erskine,  nor  any  critic  beneath  the  sun  shall 
ever  lead  me\!  If  1  hae  na  sense  enuch  to 
raak  and  mend  my  ain  wark,  no  other  hands 
or  heads  shall  meddle  wi’it ;  I  want  nae  help, 
thank  God,  neither  from  books  nor  men.” 
'fhis  was  frank  and  out- spoken.  The  vanity 
here  was  open  and  decisive,  and  was  gene¬ 
rated  by  that  facility  in  composition  which 
constantly  kept  his  thoughts  in  advance  of 
his  pen.  He  could  not  believe  that  a  man 
who  was  able  to  compose  with  such  celerity 
could  stand  in  need  of  any  one’s  advice.  Else 
was  power  with  him — fluency  included  all 
the  qualities  requisite  to  perfection.  Hogg 


had  another  pleasant  crotchet  about  author¬ 
ship.  He  maintained  that  book  learning 
could  be  of  no  use  to  a  veritable  poet,  and 
that,  to  make  sure  of  avoiding  imitation,  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  books.  T!iat 
was  his  own  side  of  the  question,  and  he  held 
to  it  pertinaciously — the  illiterate  against  the 
learned,  genius  against  knowledge,  for  works 
that  are  to  have  the  true  impress  of  natural 
feeling  and  originality.  Notions  such  as  these, 
launched  on  the  refined  society  of  Edinburgh 
by  an  inspired  shepherd,  were  calculated  to 
startle  the  tranquil  coteries  who  had  hitherto 
relied  upon  bwk-learning  for  everything. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  number  of  as¬ 
piring  geniuses  marvellously  increased  ;  and 
as  Hogg  had  laid  it  down  as  an  immutable 
maxim  that  no  man  could  be  a  poet,  unless 
he  was  perfectly  original,  they  rushed  into 
all  sorts  of  contortions  and  eccentricities  in 
'  the  divine  rage  to  he  quite  new,  and  unlike 
everybody  else.  Even  James  Hogg,  there¬ 
fore.  had  some  share  in  the  revolutions  of 
the  literary  world. 

It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  produce  a  revo¬ 
lution  now.  When  original  writers  start  up 
I  they  are  always  followed  by  imitators  ;  but 
novelties  supi-rsede  each  other  too  rapidly  in 
>  our  day  to  make  it  worth  while  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  imitation.  Literary  fashions  do 
not  last  long  enough — they  come  in  and  go 
out  too  quickly — to  encourage  much  specu¬ 
lation  in  second-hand  popularity.  Besides, 
the  world  is  growing  too  practical  to  attach 
the  same  importance  to  forms  that  produced 
only  a  few  years  back  such  tribes  of  Scotts 
and  Byrons.  And  writers  who  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  literature  as  a  profession,  or  even  in 
the  hope  of  earning  personal  distinction  by 
their  labours,  must  sooner  or  later  discover 
the  tendency  of  the  age  they  address. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  amount  of  ability 
employed  anonymously  in  modes  unknown  to 
our  immediate  predece.ssors,  exercising  a  wide 
influence  over  the  public  mind,  and  reflecting 
back  no  reputation  upon  the  individuals  from 
whom  it  emanates,  that  authorship  has  taken 
up  new  ground,  and  is  dependent,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  upon  precarious  resources. 
The  periodical  writer,  whatever  skill  or  eru¬ 
dition  he  may  possess,  whatever  successes  he 
may  achieve,  is  unknown  to  the  public,  and 
through  a  life  of  labour  is  unable  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  reputation  upon  which  he  can  ultimate¬ 
ly  found  any  claims  to  sympathy  or  succor. 
He  is  forced  into  the  dark  by  the  pressure  of 
an  altered  system,  and  compelled  to  forego 
fame,  which  in  his,  as  in  all  other  pursuits, 
is  the  foundation  of  fortune,  for  the  sake  of 
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employment  which  his  urgent  necessities  ren¬ 
der  imperative.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  excess 
of  production  has  reduced  the  stimulus  to 
exertion  by  lowering  the  scale  of  profits.  He 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  chance  of  embracing 
those  departments  of  literature  for  which 
nature  and  opportunity  may  have  best  qualli- 
fied  him.  He  has  no  choice  but  to  cultivate 
the  occupations  from  which  alone  he  can 
wring  an  income,  whether  he  is  fitted  for  them 


or  not.  How  little  we  know  how  many  ex¬ 
cellent  novelists,  dramatists,  historians,  and 
biographers  are  wrecked  in  newspapers  and 
magazines!  The  retrospect,  upon  the  whole, 
conducts  os  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  have 
advanced  into  a  period  of  increased  literary 
activity,  but  that  the  palmy  days  when  great 
reputations,  with  corresponding  advantages, 
were  gained  by  small  and  leisurely  efforts, 
are  at  an  end. 


Fraia  Fraitr’*  Ma(aiia». 
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The  28th  of  September,  1656,  was  a  great 
day  in  the  annals  of  Laredo,  in  Biscay.  Once 
a  commercial  station  of  the  Romans,  and  in 
later  times,  the  naval  arsenal,  whence  8t. 
Ferdinand  sailed  to  the  Ouadalquiver  and  the 
conquest  of  Seville,  its  haven  is  now  so  de¬ 
cayed  and  sand-choked,  that  it  can  scarcely  i 
afford  refuge  to  a  fishing  craft.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  day  in  question,  three  centuiies 
ago,  a  fleet  of  seventy  Flemish  and  Spanish 
sail  cast  anchor.  From  a  frigate  bearing  the 
imperial  sUmdard  of  the  house  of  Austria 
came  a  group  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  of 
whom  the  principal  personage  was  a  spare 
and  sallow  man,  past  the  middle  age,  and 
plainly  attired  in  mourning.  He  was  received 
at  the  landing-place  by  the  bishop  of  Sala¬ 
manca  and  some  attendants,  and  being  worn 
with  suffering  and  fatigue,  lie  was  carried  up 
from  the  boat  in  a  chair.  By  his  side  walked 
two  ladies,  in  widows’  weeds,  who  appeared 
to  be  about  the  same  age  as  himself,  and 
whose  pale  features,  both  in  cast  and  expres¬ 
sion,  strongly  resembled  his  own.  Since 
Columbus  stepped  ashore  at  Palos,  with  his 
red  men  from  the  New  World,  Spain  had 
seen  no  debarkation  so  remarkable  ;  for  the 
voyagers  were  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
his  sisters,  Mary  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Portugal  and  France,  now 
on  their  way  from  Brussels,  where  they  had 
made  their  last  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
the  world,  to  those  Spanish  cloisters,  wherein 
they  had  resolved  to  await  the  hour  when 
the  curtain  should  drop  on  life  itself. 

Charles  himself  appears  to  have  been  pow¬ 
erfully  affected  by  the  scene  and  circumstan¬ 


ces  around  him.  Kneeling  upon  the  long- 
desired  soil  of  Spain,  he  is  said  to  have 
kissed  the  earth,  ejaculating,  **  I  salute  thee, 
O  common  mother  !  Naked  came  1  forth  of 
the  womb  to  receive  the  treasures  of  tl  e 
earth,  and  naked  am  I  about  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  universal  mother.”  He  then 
drew  from  his  bosom  the  crucifix  which  he 
always  wore,  and  kissing  it  devoutly,  returned 
thanks  to  the  .Saviour  for  having  thus  brought 
him  in  safety  to  the  wished  for  haven.  The 
ocean  itself  furnished  its  comment  upon  the 
irretraceable  step  which  he  had  taken.  From 
Flushing  to  Laredo,  the  weather  had  been 
calm,  and  the  voyage  prosperous ;  but  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  landing  closed  with  a 
storm,  which  shattered  and  dispersed  the 
fleet,  and  sunk  the  frigate  which  llie  emperor 
had  quitted  a  few  hours  before.  This  acci¬ 
dent  must  have  recalled  to  his  recollection  a 
similar  escape  which  he  had  made  many  years 
before  on  his  coronation  day  at  Bologna. 
There  he  had  just  passed  through  a  wooden 
gallery  which  connected  his  palace  with  the 
church,  where  the  pope  and  the  crown  {.wait¬ 
ed  him,  when  the  props  upon  which  the 
structure  rested  gave  way,  and  it  fell  with  a 
sudden  crash,  killing  several  {>ersons  in  tho 
street  below. 

The  emperor’s  first  care,  after  landing,  was 
to  send  a  message  to  the  general  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jerome,  requiring  his  attendannee  at 
Valladolid,  and  desiring  that  no  time  might 
be  lost  in  preparing  the  convent  of  Yuste  for 
his  reception.  He  himself,  set  forward,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  and  was  carried 
sometimes  in  a  horse- litter,  sometimes  in  a 
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chair  on  men’s  shoulders,  by  slow  and  painful  appearance  there  in  a  public  manner  the  next 
stages  to  Burgos.  Near  that  ancient  city,  he  day. 

was  met  by  the  constable  of  Castile,  Pedro  Valladolid  was  at  th.at  time  the  opulent 
Fernandez  de  Velasco,  who  lodged  him  for  and  flourishing  capital  of  Spain,  and  the  seat 
some  days  in  the  noble  palace  of  his  family,  of  government,  carried  on  under  the  regency 
known  a.s  the  Casa  del  Cordon,  from  a  mas-  of  the  emperor’s  daughter,  Juana.  This 
sive  cord  of  St.  Francis,  wrought  in  stone,  young  princess  was  the  widow  of  the  prince 
with  which  the  architect  has  adorned  and  of  Brazil,  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  of  Por- 
protected  the  great  portal.  The  little  town  tugal,  and  mother  of  the  unfortunate  king 
of  Daenas  was  the  next  re.sting-place,  and  Sebastian.  She  performed  the  duties  of  her 
there  its  lord,  the  count  of  Buendia,  did  the  high  place  with  great  prudence,  hrmness,  and 
honors  of  his  feudal  castle  on  the  adjacent  moderation  ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
height  rising  abruptly  from  the  bare  plains  of  she  appeared  at  her  public  receptions  closely 
the  Arlanzon.  At  Torquemada,  the  royal  veiled,  allowing  her  face  to  be  seen  only  for 
party  was  received  by”  the  bishop  of  the  dio-  a  moment,  that  the  foreign  ambassadors 
ce.se,  Pedro  de  Gasca,  a  divine,  whose  skilful  might  be  satisfied  of  her  personal  identity, 
diplomacy,  in  repressing  a  formidable  rebel-  With  her  nephew,  Don  Carlos,  then  a  boy  of 
lion,  had  saved  Peru  to  Castile,  and  who  had  ten  years  old,  by  her  side,  the  Infanta  met 
lately  been  rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  her  father  on  the  staircase  of  the  palace  of 
the  mitre  of  Palencia.  But  in  spite  of  these  the  Count  of  Melito,  which  he  had  chosen 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  gratitude,  for  his  place  of  sojourn.  The  day  following, 
Charles  was  made  painfully  sensible  of  the  the  arrival  of  the  two  .queens  was  celebrated 
change  which  his  own  act  had  wrought  in  his  by  a  grand  procession,  and  by  an  evening 
condition.  The  barons  and  the  great  church-  banquet  and  ball  in  the  royal  palace,  at  which 
men,  who,  a  few  months  before,  would  have  the  emperor  ap(>ears  to  have  been  present, 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  do  him  honor,  now  Some  few  of  the  grandees,  the  Admiral  and 
appeared  in  very  scanty  numbers,  or  they  the  Constable  of  Castile,  Benavente,  Astorga, 
permitted  him  to  pass  unnoticed  through  the  Sesa,  and  others,  were  there  to  do  honor  to 
lands,  and  by  the  homes  which  they  perhaps  their  ancient  lord,  whose  hand  was  also 

owed  to  his  bounty.  He  and  his  sister  kissed  in  due  form  by  the  members  of  the 

Eleanor  must  have  remem l)ered  with  a  sigh  council  of  Castile.  At  this  ball,  or  perhaps 

the  time  when  he  first  set  foot  in  Spain,  thir-  at  some  later  festivity,  Charles  caused  the 

ty-eight  years  before,  and  found  the  shores  wives  of  all  his  personal  attendants  to  be  as- 
of  Asturias,  and  the  highways  of  Castile,  sembled  around  him,  and  bade  each,  in  par- 
thronged  with  loyal  cmwJs,  hiistening  to  ticular,  farewell.  Perico  de  Sant  Erbas,  a 
tender  their  homage,  lii  the  forgetfulness  of  famous  jester  of  the  court,  passing  by  at  the 
the  new  generation,  he  may  also  have  been  moment,  the  emperor  good-humoredly  salu- 
reminded  how  he  himself  had  treated  with  ted  him  by  Liking  oflf  his  hat.  “What!  do 
coldness  and  slighting  the  great  cardinal  Xi-  you  uncover  to  me?”  said  the  bitter  fool  ; 
inenes,  who  had  worn  out  his  declining  years  “  does  It  mean  that  you  are  no  longer  emper- 
in  defending  and  maintaining  the  prerogatives  or?”  “No,  Pedro,”  replied  the  object  of 
of  the  catholic  crown.  His  long  and  varied  his  jest ;  “  it  means  that  I  have  nothing  to 
experience  of  men  made  him  incapable  of  give  you  beyond  this  courtesy.” 
deriving  any  pleasure  from  their  applause,  During  his  stay  of  ten  days,  Charles  be- 
but  not  altogether  incapable  of  being  pained  stowed  out  a  pas.sing  glance  on  the  machine 
by  their  neglect.  His  pride  was  hurt  at  find-  of  government  over  w  hich  he  had  so  long 
ing  himself  so  quickly  forgotten  ;  and  he  is  presided,  and  which  was  now  directed  by  his 
said  to  have  evinced  a  bitter  sense  of  the  demure  daughter.  Tlie  secretary  of  tlie 
surprise,  by  the  remark,  “I  might  well  say  council,  Juan  Vasquezde  Molina,  an  old  and 

trusted  servant  of  his  own,  was  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  man  with  whom  he  held  any  confidential 
converse.  The  new  rooms  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  erected  at  Yuste,  and  the  order¬ 
ing  of  his  life  there,  were  now  of  more 
moment  to  him  than  the  movements  of  the 
leaguers  in  Flanders,  or  the  state  of  opinion 
in  Germany.  He  therefore  gave  frequent 
audiences  to  Francisco  de  Tofino,  the  general 
of  the  Jeromites,  and  to  Fray  Martin  de  An. 


1  was  naked  1  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  he  declined  the  honors  of  a  public  entry 
into  Valladolid,  not  merely  from  a  desire  to 
shun  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  state,  but 
also  from  a  secret  apprehension  that  it  might 
prove  but  a  pitiful  shadow  of  former  pa^j^nts. 
That  the  citizens  might  not  be  balked  of  their 
show,  while  the  em|>eror  entered  privately  on 
the  23d  of  October,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
two  queens,  his  sisters,  should  make  their 
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gulo,  prior  of  Y uste.  Having  resolved  that  his 
solitude  should  be  shared  by  his  natural  son, 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  a  nameless  lad  of  ten, 
then  living  in  the  family  of  his  mayordomo, 
Luis  of  Quixada,  he  despatched  that  trusty 
follower  to  remove  his  household  from  Castile 
to  Estramadura. 

It  was  at  Valladolid  that  Charles  saw  for 
the  first  and  last  time  the  ill-fated  child  who 
bore  his  name,  and  had  the  prospect  one  day 
of  wearing  some  of  his  crowns.  Although 
only  ten  years  old,  Don  Carlos  had  already 
shown  symptoms  of  the  mental  malady  which 
darkened  the  long  life  of  Queen  Juan,  his 
great-grandmother  by  the  side  both  of  his 
father,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  of  his  mother, 
Mary  of  Portugal.  Of  a  sullen  and  passion¬ 
ate  temper,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
rebellion  against  bis  aunt,  and  displayed  in 
the  nursery  the  weakly  mischievous  spirit 
which  marked  his  short  career  at  his  father’s 
court.  His  grandfather  appears  not  to  have 
suspected  that  his  mind  was  diseased,  but  to 
have  regarded  him  as  a  forward  and  untrac- 
table  child,  whose  future  interests  would  lie 
best  served  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  rod. 
He  therefore  recommended  increased  sever¬ 
ity  of  discipline,  and  reir.aiked  to  his  sisters, 
that  he  had  observed  with  concern  the  boy’s 
unpromising  conduct  and  manners,  and  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  how  the  man  would 
turn  out.  This  opinion  was  conveyed  by 
Queen  Eleanor  to  Philip  II.,  who  had  re- 
que-jted  his  aunt  to  note  carefully  the  im¬ 
pression  left  by  his  son  on  the  emperor’s 
mind  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  aversion  which  the  king  enter¬ 
tained  towards  Carlos.  Following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  father,  Llie  Infanta  soon  after 
ordererl  the  removal  of  the  prince  to  Bergos ; 
but  the  plague  breaking  out  in  that  city,  he 
was  sent,  by  an  ominous  chance,  to  Torde- 
sillas,  to  the  palace  from  whose  windows  the 
unhappy  Juana,  dead  to  the  living  world,  had 
gaxed  for  forty-seven  years  at  the  sepulchre 
of  her  fair  and  faithless  lord. 

A  sojourn  of  about  ten  days  at  Valladolid 
sufficed  the  emperor  for  rest,  and  for  the 
preparations  for  his  journey.  His  daughter 
was  occupied  with  the  duties  of  administra¬ 
tion  ;  and  of  his  sisters  he  appears  to  have 
seen  enough  on  the  way  from  Flanders. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  was  weary  of  these 
royal  matrons,  or  that  he  regarded  their  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  worldly  enjoyment  which  he  ought 
to  forego,  he  declined  their  proposal  to  come 
and  reside  near  his  retreat,  at  Plasencia. 
After  much  debate,  they  dually  chose  Oua- 
dalazai  a  as  their  residence,  where  they  quar¬ 


relled  with  the  duke  of  Infantado  for  refusing 
them  his  palace,  and  went  to  open  war  with 
the  alcalde  for  imprisoning  one  of  their  serv¬ 
ing-men. 

Early  in  November,*  their  brother  set  out 
on  his  last  earthly  journey.  The  distance 
from  Valladolid  to  Yusle  was  between  forty 
and  fifty  leagues,  or  somewhere  between  130 
and  150  English  miles.  The  route  taken  has 
not  been  specified  by  the  emperor’s  biogra¬ 
phers.  The  best  and  the  easiest  road  lay 
through  Salamanca  and  Plasencia.  But  as 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  through 
the  latter  city,  he  probably  likewise  avoided 
the  former,  and  the  pageants  and  orations 
with  which  the  doctors  of  the  great  univer¬ 
sity  would  have  delighted  to  celebrate  his 
visit.  In  that  case,  he  must  have  taken  the 
road  by  Medina  del  Campo  and  Penaranda. 
At  Medina  he  doubtless  was  loilged  in  the 
fine  old  palace  of  the  crown,  called  the  Torre 
de  Mota,  where,  fifty  years  lafore,  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Isabella  the  Catholic,  ended  her  no¬ 
ble  life  and  glorious  reign ;  and  at  Pen  iranda 
he  was  prolaibly  entertained  in  the  mansion 
of  the  firatamontes.  These  two  towns  rise 
like  islands  in  their  naked  undulating  plains, 
covered  partly  with  corn,  partly  with  marshy 
heath.  S  ulhwaid,  the  country  is  clothed 
with  straggling  wwhIs  of  evergreen  oak,  be¬ 
coming  denser  at  the  base  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  wild  Sierra  of  Bejar,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  that  mountain  chain  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
.Moncayo  in  Aragon,  to  the  Rock  of  Lislion 
on  the  Atlantic.  At  the  alpine  town  of  Be¬ 
jar,  cresting  a  bold  height,  and  overhanging 
a  tumbling  stream,  the  great  family  of  the 
ZuAigas,  created  dukes  of  the  place  by  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  known  to  fame  in  arts  and  arms 
and  the  dedication  of  Don  Quixote,  possess 
a  noble  castle,  ruined  by  the  French,  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt  served  as  a  halting- 
place  for  the  imperial  pilgrim.  He  advanced 
by  very  short  suiges,  travelling  in  a  litter, 
and  often  sutfeiiiig  great  pain.  But  his  spir¬ 
its  rose  as  he  neared  the  desired  haven.  In 
the  craggy  gorge  of  Piiertonuevo,  as  he  was 
being  carried  over  some  unu.sually  difficult 
ground  in  a  chair,  his  attendants  were  de¬ 
ploring  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  the  pass. 
“  I  shall  never  have  to  go  through  another,” 
said  he,  “  and  truly  it  is  worth  enduring  some 
pain  to  reach  so  sweet  and  healthy  a  rest¬ 
ing-place  as  Vuste.”  Having  crossed  the 

*  Sandoval  rays  he  left  on  the  4th  Noveiuber; 
Cabrera,  that  he  left  on  he  l»t;  and  Si({uen^a 
gives  the  end  of  October  aa  tbe  time  of  Lis  depart¬ 
ure. 
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mountains  without  mischance,  he  arrived  on 
the  eleventh  of  November,  St.  Martin’s  day, 
at  Xarandilla,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  Pefianegra,  and  then,  as  now,  chiefly 
peopled  with  swineherds,  whose  pigs,  feeding 
in  the  surrounding  forests,  maintain  the  fame 
of  porciferous  Estremadura.  Here  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the  Count  of 
Oropesa,  head  of  a  prjwcrful  branch  of  the 
great  house  of  Toledo,  and  feudal  lord  of 
Xarandilla. 

This  V  sit,  which  was  intended  to  be  brief, 
was  prolonged  for  nearly  three  months.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  cloister  of  Yusle,  the  em¬ 
peror  wished  to  pay  off  the  greater  part  of 
his  retinue.  But  for  this  purpose  money  was 
needful,  and  money  was  the  one  thing  always 
wanting  in  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The  delay 
which  took  place  in  providing  it  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  has  often  been  cited  as  an  instance  of 
the  ingratitude  of  Philip  II.;  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  bare  exchequer  and  a  clumsy 
system  of  finance,  which  crippled  his  actions 
as  a  king,  have  also  blackened  his  character 
as  a  son. 

The  emperor  endured  the  annoyance  with 
his  usual  coolness.  On  his  ariival  at  the 
castle,  he  was  waited  on  by  the  prior  of 
Yuste,  with  whom  he  had  already  become 
acquainted  at  Valladolid.  He  afterwards 
repaid  tlie  attention  by  making  a  forenoon 
excursion  to  Yuste,  and  inspecting  more 
carefully  the  spot  which  his  memory  and  his 
hope  had  so  long  pictured  as  the  sweetest 
nook  in  a  world  of  disappointment.  This 
visit  took  place  on  the  23d  of  November,  St. 
Catlierine’s  day.  On  alighting  at  the  con¬ 
vent,  Charles  immediately  repaired  to  the 
church,  and  prayed  there  awhile ;  after 
which  he  was  conducted  over  the  monastic 
buildings,  and  then  over  the  new  apartments 
which  had  been  erected  for  his  reception. 
The  plan  of  this  addition  had  been  made  by 
the  architect,  Gaspar  de  V^ega,  from  a  sketch, 
it  is  said,  drawn  by  the  emperor’s  own  hand. 
He  now  expressed  himself  as  quite  satisfied 
with  the  accuracy  with  which  his  ideas  had 
been  wrought  out,  and  returned  through  the 
wintry  woods  in  high  good  humor. 

The  arrival  at  Xarandilla  of  Luis  Quixada, 
with  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  was  another  of 
those  little  incidents  which  had  become  great 
events  in  the  life  of  Charles.  As  he  did  not 
choose  during  his  life  to  acknowledge  the 
youth  as  his  son,  the  future  hero  of  Lepanto 
passed  for  the  page  of  Quixada,  and  was 
presented  to  his  father  ns  bearer  of  an  offer¬ 
ing  from  Doha  Magdalena  de  Ulloa.  He 
was  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  was  re¬ 


markable  for  his  personal  beauty  and  his 
engaging  manners.  These  so  captivated 
Charles,  that  he  ever  afterwards  liked  to 
have  the  boy  about  him  ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  few  solaces  of  his  solitude  to  note  the 
princely  promise  of  this  unknown  son  of  his 
old  age. 

At  length,  the  tardy  treasury  messenger 
arrived,  Iwaring  a  bag  of  thirty  thousand 
ducats  for  the  former  possessor  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  emperor  was  now  enabled 
to  pay  their  wages  to  the  servants  whom  he 
was  about  to  discharge.  Some  of  these  he 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  king  or  the 
princess-regent ;  to  others  he  dispensed  spar- 
ing  gratutities  in  money  ;  and  so  he  closed 
his  accounts  with  the  world. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  February, 
1557,  being  the  feast  of  St  Bias,  he  was 
lifted  into  his  litter  for  the  last  time,  and  was 
borne  westward  along  the  rough  mountain 
track,  beneath  the  leafless  oaks,  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Yuste.  He  was  acfompanied  by  the 
count  of  Oropesa,  Don  Fernando  de  Toledo, 
and  his  own  personal  suite,  including  the 
followers  whom  he  had  just  discharged,  but 
who  evinced  their  respect  by  attending  him  to 
his  journey’s  close.  The  cavalcade  reached 
Yuste  about  6ve  in  the  evening.  Piior  An¬ 
gulo  was  waiting  to  receive  his  imperial 
guest  at  the  gate.  On  alighting,  the  empe¬ 
ror,  being  unable  to  walk,  was  placed  in  a 
chair,  and  carried  to  the  door  of  the  church. 
At  the  threshold  he  was  met  by  the  whole 
brotherhood  in  proces.sion,  chanting  the  Tt 
Dtum  to  the  music  of  tlie  organ.  The  altars 
and  the  aisle  were  brilliantly  lighted  up  with 
Uipers,  and  decked  with  their  richest  frontals, 
hangings,  and  plate. .  Borne  through  the 
pump  to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  Charles 
knell  down  and  returned  tlnanks  to  God  for 
the  happy  termination  of  his  journey,  and 
joined  in  the  vesper  service  of  the  brother¬ 
hood.  When  that  was  ended,  the  friars 
came  to  be  presented  to  him  one  by  one, 
each  kissing  his  hand  and  receiving  his  fra¬ 
ternal  embrace.  During  this  ceremony,  his 
departing  servants  stood  round,  expressing 
their  emotion  by  tears  and  lamentations, 
which  were  still  heard  late  in  the  evening, 
round  the  gate  of  the  convent.  Attended  by 
the  count  of  Oropesa  and  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  Charles  then  retired  to  Uke  possession 
of  his  new  home,  and  to  enter  upon  that  life 
of  prayer  and  repose  for  which  he  had  so 
long  sighed." 

The  monastery  of  Yuste  stands  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  lofty  mounUin  chain 
whi«h  walls  towards  the  north  the  beautiful 
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Vera,  or  valley,  of  Plasencia.  The  city  of 
Plasencia  is  seated  seven  leagues  to  the  west¬ 
ward  in  the  plains  below ;  the  village  of  Qua- 
coi  lies  about  an  English  mile  to  the  south, 
towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  mo¬ 
nastery  owes  its  name  to  a  streamlet  which 
descends  from  the  sierra,  and  its  origin  to 
he  piety  of  one  S  inciio  Martin,  of  Quacos, 
who  granted,  in  1402,  a  piece  of  land  to  two 
hermits  from  Plasencia.  Here  these  holy 
men  built  their  cells  and  planted  an  orchard, 
and  obtained,  in  1408,  by  the  favor  of  the 
Infant  Don  Fernando,  a  bull  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  Jeromite  house  in  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  au¬ 
thority,  while  the  works  were  still  in  progress, 
the  friars  of  a  neighboring  convent,  armed 
with  an  order  from  the  bishop  of  Plasencia, 
set  upon  them  and  dispo.ssessed  them  of  their 
land  and  unhnished  walls,  an  act  of  violence 
against  which  they  appealed  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Santiago.  The  judgment  of  the 
primate  being  given  in  their  favor,  they  next 
applied  for  aid  to  their  neighbor,  Garci  Al¬ 
varez  de  Toledo,  Lord  of  Oropesa,  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  came  forth  from  his  castle  of 
Xarandilla,  and  drove  out  the  intruders.  Nor 
was  it  only  with  the  strong  hand  that  this 
noble  protected  the  young  community;  for 
at  the  chapter  of  St.  Jerome,  held  at  Guada¬ 
lupe  in  1415,  their  house  would  not  have 
been  received  into  the  order,  but  for  his  gen¬ 
erosity  in  guaranteeing  a  revenue  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  prior  and  twelve 
brethren,  under  a  rule  in  which  mendicancy 
was  forbidden.  The  buildings  were  also 
erected  at  his  cost,  and  his  subsequent  bene¬ 
factions  were  large  and  frequent.  He  was 
therefore  constituted  by  the  grateful  monks 
protector  of  the  convent,  and  the  distinction 
became  hereditary  in  his  descendants,  the 
counts  of  Oropesa. 

Tlwir  early  struggles  past,  the  Jeroraites 
of  Yuste  grew  and  prospered.  Gifts  and 
bequests  were  the  chief  events  in  their  peace¬ 
ful  annals.  They  became  patrons  of  chapel- 
lies  and  hermitages;  they  made  them  orch¬ 
ards  and  olive-groves;  and  their  corn  and 
wine  increased.  Their  hostel,  dispensary,  and 
other  offices,  were  patterns  of  monastic  com¬ 
fort  and  order;  and  in  due  time  they  built  a 
new  church,  a  simple,  solid,  and  spacious 
structure  in  the  pointed  style.  A  few  years 
before  the  emperor  came  to  dwell  amongst 
them,  they  had  added  to  their  small  antique 
cloister  a  new  quadrangle  of  sUitely  propor¬ 
tions  and  elegant  classical  design. 

Though  more  remarkable  for  the  natural 
beauty  around  its  walls  than  for  the  vigor  of 
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the  spiritual  life  within,  Yuste  did  not  fail  to 
boast  of  its  worthies.  The  prior  Jerome,  a 
son  of  the  great  house  of  Zuniga,  was  cited 
as  a  model  of  austere  and  active  holiness. 
The  lay  brother,  Melchor  dc  Yepes,  crippled 
in  felling  a  huge  chesnut-tree  in  the  forest, 
was  a  pattern  of  bed-ridden  patience  and 
piety.  Fray  Hernando  de  Corral  was  the 
scholar  and  book  collector  of  the  house ; 
although  he  was  also,  for  that  reason  |>er- 
haps,  considered  as  scarcely  of  a  sound  mind. 
He  left  many  copious  notes  in  the  fly-leaves 
of  his  black-letter  folios.  Fray  Juan  de 
Xeres,  an  old  soldier  of  the  great  Captain, 
was  distinguished  by  the  gift  of  second-sight, 
and  was  nursed  on  his  death-bed  by  the  ele¬ 
ven  thousand  virgins.  Still  more  favored  was 
Fray  Rodrigo  de  Caceres;  for  the  Blessed 
Mary  herself,  in  answer  to  his  repeated 
prayers,  came  down  in  visible  shape,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  spirit  on  the  eve  of  tne  feast  of 
her  Assumption.  And  prior  Diego  de  San 
Geronimo  was  so  popular  in  the  Vera  as  a 
preacher,  that  when  he  grew  old  and  infirm, 
the  people  of  Garganta  la  Olla  endeavored  to 
lure  him  to  their  pulpit  by  making  a  road, 
which  was  called  that  of  Fray  Diego. 

In  works  of  charity — that  redeeming  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  monastic  system — the  fathers  of 
Yuste  were  diligent  and  bounteous.  Six 
hundred  fanegas,  or  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  quarters  of  wheat,  in  ordinary  years, 
and  in  years  of  scarcity  as  much  as  fifteen 
hundred  fanegas  were  distributed  at  the 
convent-gate ;  largo  donations  of  bread,  meat, 
and  oil  and  some  money  were  made,  either 
publicly  or  in  private,  by  the  prior,  at  Easter 
and  other  festivals ;  and  the  sick  poor  in  the 
village  of  Quacos  were  freely  supplied  with 
food,  medicine,  and  advice. 

The  lodging,  or  palace,  as  the  friars  loved 
to  call  it,  of  the  emperor,  was  constructed 
under  the  eye  of  Fray  Antonio  de  Villacastin, 
a  brother  of  the  house,  and  afterwards  well 
known  to  fame  as  the  master  of  the  works  at 
the  Escorial.  The  site  of  it  had  been  in¬ 
spected  in  May,  1554,  by  Philip  II.,  then  on 
Ills  way  to  England  to  marry  queen  Mary 
Tudor.  Backed  by  the  massive  south  wall  of 
the  church,  the  buikling  presented  its  simple 
front  of  tw'o  stories  to  the  garden  and  the 
noontide  sun.  Each  story  contained  four 
chambers,  two  on  either  side  of  a  corridor, 
which  traverses  the  structure  from  east  to 
west,  and  leads  at  either  end  into  a  hroad 
porch,  or  covered  gallery,  supported  on  pil- 
lare,  and  open  to  the  air.  All  the  rooms 
were  furnished  with  ample  fire-places,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Flemish  wants  and  ways 
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of  the  inhabitants.  The  chambers  which  look 
on  the  garden  are  bright  and  pleasant,  but 
those  on  the  north  side  are  gloomy,  and  eren 
dark,  the  light  being  admitted  only  by  win¬ 
dows  opening  on  the  corridor,  or  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  deeply-shadowed  porches.  Charles 
inhabited  the  upper  rooms,  and  slept  in  that 
at  the  north-east  comer,  from  which  a  door 
or  window  had  been  cut  through  the  church 
wall,  within  the  chancel,  and  close  to  the 
high  altar.  From  the  eastern  porch,  or  gal¬ 
lery,  an  inclined  path  led  down  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  to  save  him  the  fatigue  of  going  up  and 
down  stairs.  His  attendants  were,  for  the 
most  part,  lodged  in  apartments  built  for 
them  near  the  new  cloister;  and  the  hostel 
of  the  convent  was  given  up  to  the  physician, 
the  bakers,  and  the  brewers.  His  private 
rooms  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  garden,  he  took  exclusive  possession  of 
that,  and  put  it  under  the  care  of  gardeners 
of  his  own.  The  friars  established  their  pot¬ 
herbs  in  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  eastward, 
behind  some  tall  elm  trees,  and  adjoining  the 
emperor’s  domain,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  high  wall,  which  they  caused  to  be  built 
when  they  found  that  he  wished  for  complete 
seclusion. 

Time,  with  its  chances  and  changes,  has 
dealt  rudely  with  this  fair  home  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  and  the  monk.  Yuste  was  sacked  in 
1809  by  the  French  invader  ;  and  in  later 
years,  the  Spanish  informer  has  annibiliated 
the  race  of  picturesque  drones,  who,  for  a 
while,  re-occupied,  and  might  have  repaired 
the  ruins  of  their  pleasant  hive.  Of  the  two 
cloisters,  the  greater  is  choked  with  the  rub¬ 
bish  of  its  fallen  upper  story,  its  richly-carv¬ 
ed  capitals  peeping  here  and  there  from  the 
soil  and  wild  shrubs.  Two  sides  of  the 
smaller  and  older  cloister  still  stand,  with 
tottering  blackened  walls,  and  rotting  floors 
and  ceilings.  The  strong,  granite-vaulted 
church  is  a  hollow  shell ;  thenne  wood- work 
of  its  stalls  has  been  partly  used  for  fuel, 
partly  carried  oflf  to  the  parish  church  of 
Quacos  ;  and  the  beautiful  blue  and  yellow 
tiles  which  lined  the  chancel  are  fast  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  walls.  In  the  emperor’s  dwel¬ 
ling,  the  lower  chambers  are  turned  into  a 
magazine  of  firewood  ;  and  in  the  rooms 
above,  where  he  lived  and  died,maizeand  olives 
are  garnered,  and  the  silkworm  winds  its 
cocoon  in  dust  and  darkness.  But  the  lovely 
face  of  nature,  the  hill,  the  forest,  and  the 
field,  the  generous  soil,  and  the  genial  sky, 
remain  with  charms  unchanged,  to  testify 
hovf  well  the  imperial  eagle  chose  the  nest 
wherein  to  fold  his  wearied  wings.  F rom  the 


balcony  of  Charles’  cabinet  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  foreground  of  rounded  knolls,  clad  in 
walnut  and  chesnut,  in  which  the  mountain 
dies  gently  away  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Vera.  Not  a  building  is  in  sight,  but  a  sum¬ 
mer-house,  peering  above  mulberry  tops,  at 
the  lower  side  of  the  garden,  and  a  hermit¬ 
age  of  Our  Lady  of  ^litude,  about  a  mile 
distant,  hung  upon  a  rocky  height,  that  swells 
like  an  isle  out  of  the  sea  o(  forest.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  the  windows  the  garden 
slopes  gently  to  the  sun,  shaded  here  and 
there  with  the  massive  foliage  of  the  fig,  or 
feathery  almond  boughs,  and  breathing  per¬ 
fume  from  tall  orange-trees,  cuttings  of  which 
some  monks  thems^ves  transplanted,  vainly 
strove  to  keep  alive  at  the  bleak  Escorial. 
And  beyond  the  west  wall,  filling  all  the  wide 
space  in  front  of  the  gates  of  the  convent 
and  the  palace,  rises  the  noble  shade  of  the 
great  walnut  tree,  el  noyal  grande,  of  Yuste 
— a  forest-king,  which  has  seen  the  hermit’s 
cell  rise  into  a  royal  convent,  and  sink  into 
a  ruin  ;  which  has  seen  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  Spanish  order  of  Jerome,  and 
the  Spanish  dynasty  of  Austria. 

At  Xarandilla,  Charles  had  cast  aside  the 
last  shreds  of  the  purple.  The  annual  re¬ 
venue  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself  out 
of  the  wealth  of  half  the  world,  was  twelve 
thousand  ducats,  or  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  His  confidential  attendants 
were  eleven  in  number:  Louis  Quixada, 
chamberlain  and  chief  of  the  household  ; 
Martin  Gatzelu,  secretary  ;  William  Van 
Male,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  ;  Moron, 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  and  almoner  ; 
Juan  Gaytan,  steward  ;  Henrique  Matisio 
Charles  Pubest,  usher;  and  two  valets.  Ju- 
anelo  Turriano,  an  Italian  engineer,  who  had 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  hy¬ 
draulic  works  to  supply  water  to  the  Alca¬ 
zar  of  Toledo,  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the 
philosophical  experiments  and  mechanical 
labors  which  formed  the  emperor’s  principal 
amusement.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  Jeromite 
father  from  Sta.  Engracio,  at  Zaragoza,  Fray 
Juan  de  Regia,  filled  the  important  post  of 
confessor.  The  lower  rank  of  servants,  cooks, 
brewers,  bakers,  grooms,  and  scullions,  and  a 
couple  of  laundresses,  swelled  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  his  household  to  about  sixty  persons, 
an  establishment  not  greater  than  was  then 
maintained  by  many  a  private  hidalgo. 

The  mayordomo,  Luis  Quixada,'or,  to  give 
him  his  entire  appellation,  Luis  Mendez  Quix¬ 
ada  Manual  de  Figueredo  y  Mendoza,  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  not  only  as  first  minister  of 
!  thu  tiny  court,  but  as  being  closely  associa- 
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Bled  with  one  of  the  j^reatest  names  in  the  mi¬ 
litary  history  of  Europe.  A  courtier  and  sol¬ 
dier  from  his  early  youth,  lie  was  heir  of  an 
elder  brother,  slain  before  Tunis,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains 
of  the  famous  infantry  of  Castille  ;  and  he 
had  been  himself  for  many  years  the  tried 
companion-in-arms  and  the  trusted  personal 
friend  of  the  emperor.  In  1540  he  married 
Dofia  Magdalena  de  Ulloa,  a  lady  of  ancient 
race  and  gentlest  nature,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
tired  for  a  while  to  his  patrimonial  lordship 
of  Villagarcia,  near  Valladolid. 

On  his  quitting  the  court  at  Brussels,  Charles 
confided  to  his  care  his  illegitimate  son, 
Dou  Juan  of  Austria,  then  a  boy  of  four 
years  old,  exacting  a  promise  of  strict  se¬ 
crecy  as  to  hU  parentage.  The  boy  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  brought  up  with  the  tenderest  care 
by  the  childless  Magdalena ;  and  the  secret 

his  birth  so  well  kept,  that  she  for  many 
years  suspected  him  to  be  the  fruit  of  some 
early  attachment  of  her  lord.  When  the 
emperor  retired  to  Yuste,  Quixada  followed 
him  thither,  remoring  his  household  from 
Villagarcia,  and  establishing  it  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  convent,  probably  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Quacos. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  somewhat 
of  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  the  emperor 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  son  when 
he  chose.  Don  Juan  was  now  a  fine  lad,  in 
his  eleventh  year.  He  passed  amongst  the 
neighbors  for  Quixada’s  page,  and  remained 
under  the  guardianship  of  Dona  Magdalena, 
whose  efforts  to  imbue  him  with  devotion  to¬ 
wards  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  supposed  by 
his  historians  to  have  borne  good  fruit  in  the 
banners,  embroidered  with  our  Lady’s  image, 
which  floated  from  his  galleys  at  Lepanto. 
He  likewise  exercised  in  the  Yuste  forest  the 
cross-bow,  which  had  dealt  destruction 
amongst  the  sparrows  of  Leganes,  his  early 
home  in  Castille. 

If  the  number  of  servants  in  the  train  of 
Charles  should  savor,  in  this  age,  somewhat 
of  unnecessary  parade,  the  ascetic  character 
of  the  recluse  will  be  redeemed  by  a  glance 
at  the  interior  of  his  dwelling.  “The  palace 
of  Yuste,  when  prepared  for  his  reception, 
seemed,”  says  the  historian  Sandoval,  “  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  been  newly  pillaged  by  the  ene¬ 
my  than  furnished  for  a  great  prince.”  Ac¬ 
customed  from  his  infancy  to  the  finest  ta¬ 
pestry,  designed  by  Italian  pencils  for  the 
looms  of  Flanders,  he  now  lived  within  walls 
entirely  bare,  except  in  bis  bed-chamber, 
which  was  hung  with  coarse  brown  or  black 
cloth.  The  sole  appliances  for  rest  to  be 


found  in  his  apartments,  were  a  bed  and  an  old 
arm-chair,  not  worth  four  reals.  Four  silver 
trenchers  of  the  plainest  kind,  for  the  use  of 
his  table,  were  the  only  things  amongst  his 
goods  and  chatties  which  could  tempt  a  thief 
to  break  through  and  steal.  A  few  choice 
pictures  alone  remained  with  him,  as  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  magnificence  which  be  had 
foregone,  and  of  the  arts  which  he  had  eo 
loved.  Over  the  high  altar  of  the  convent 
church,  and  within  sight  of  bis  bed,  he  b 
said  to  have  placed  that  celebrated  composi¬ 
tion  known  as  The  Glory  of  Titian,  a  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  Charles,  his 
beautiful  empress,  and  their  royal  children, 
were  represented,  in  the  great  painter's  no¬ 
blest  style,  as  entering  the  heavenly  mansions 
of  life  eternal.  He  had  also  brought  with 
him  a  portrait  of  the  empress,  and  a  picture 
of  our  Lord’s  Agony  in  the  Garden,  likewise 
from  the  easel  of  Titian  ;  and  there  is  now  at 
the  Escorial  a  masterpiece  by  the  same  hand, 
St.  Jerome  praying  in  his  cavern,  which  is 
traditionally  reputed  to  have  hung  in  his  ora¬ 
tory  at  Yuste. 

From  the  garden  beneath  the  palace  win¬ 
dows  the  emperor’s  table  was  supplied  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  ;  and  a  couple  of  cows, 
grazing  in  the  forest,  furnished  him  with  milk. 
A  pony  and  an  old  mule  composed  the  entire 
stud  of  the  prince,  who  formerly  took  peculiar 
pleasure  in  possessing  the  stoutest  chargers  of 
Guelderland  and  the  fleetest  genets  ofCordova. 

To  atone,  perhaps,  for  such  deficiency  of 
creature  comforts,  the  general  of  the  Jerom- 
ites  and  the  prior  of  Yuste  had  been  at  some 
pains  to  provide  their  guest  with  spiritual 
luxuries.  Knowing  his  passionate  love  of  mu¬ 
sic,  they  had  recruited  the  force  of  their  choir 
with  fourteen  or  fifteen  brethren  distinguished 
for  their  fine  voices  and  musical  skill.  And 
.  for  his  solo  benefit  and  delectation  they  had 
provided  no  less  than  three  preachers,  the 
most  eloquent  in  the  Spanish  fold  of  Jerome. 

I  The  first  of  these.  Fray  Juan  de  Acaloras, 
harangued  his  way  to  the  bishopric  of  the 
Canaries  ;  the  second.  Fray  Francisco  de 
Villalva,  also  obtained  by  his  sermons  great 
fame,  and  the  post  of  chaplain  to  Philip  II. ; 
whije  the  third,  Fray  Juan  de  Saulandres, 
though  less  noted  as  an  orator,  was  had  in 
reverence  as  a  prophet,  having  foretold  the 
exact  day  and  hour  of  his  own  death. 

A  short  time  sufficed  for  the  emperor  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  simple  and  change¬ 
less  tenor  of  monastic  life.  Every  morning 
his  confessor  appeared  at  his  bed-side,  to 
inquire  how  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  private  devotions.  At  ten 
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he  rose,  and  was  dressed  by  his  valets,  after 
which  he  heard  mass  in  the  convent  church. 
According  to  his  invariable  habit,  which  in 
Italy  was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  say¬ 
ing,  dalla  messa,  alia  mensa,  (from  mass  to 
mess,)  he  went  from  church  to  dinner,  about 
noon.  Elating  had  ever  been  one  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  pleasures,  and  it  was  now  the  only  phy¬ 
sical  gratification  which  he  could  still  enjoy, 
or  was  unable  to  resist.  He  continued,  there¬ 
fore,  to  dine  upon  the  rich  dishes  against 
which  his  ancient  and  trusty  confessor.  Car¬ 
dinal  Loaysa,  had  vainly  protested  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before.  Eel- pasties,  anchovies, 
and  frogs,  were  the  savory  food  which  he 
loved,  unwisely  and  too  well,  as  Frederick 
afterwards  lov^  his  polenta.  The  meal  was 
long,  for  his  teeth  were  few  and  far  between ; 
and  bis  hands,  also,  were  much  disabled  by 
gout,  in  spite  of  which  he  always  chose  to 
carve  for  himself.  His  physician  attended 
him  at  table,  and  at  least  learned  the  cause 
of  the  mischiefs  which  his  art  was  to  counter¬ 
act.  While  he  dined,  he  conversed  with  the 
doctor  on  matters  of  science,  generally  of 
natural  history,  and  if  any  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  them,  the  confessor  was  sent 
for  to  settle  the  point  out  of  Pliny.  When 
the  cloth  was  drawn.  Fray  Juan  de  Regia 
came  to  read  to  him,  generally  from  one  of 
his  favorite  divines — Augustine,  Jerome,  or 
Rernard  ;  an  exercise  which  was  followed  by 
conversation  and  an  hour  of  slumber.  At 
three  o’clock,  the  monks  were  assembled  in 
the  convent  to  hear  a  sermon  delivered  by 
one  of -the  im^rial  preachers,  or  a  passage 
read  from  the  Bible,  usually  from  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  emperor’s  favorite  book. 
To  these  discourses  or  readings  Charles 
always  listened  with  profound  attention ;  and 
if  sickness  or  letter-writing  prevented  his 
attendance,  he  never  failed  to  send  a  formal, 
excuse  to  the  prior,  and  to  require  from  his 
confessor  an  account  of  what  had  been  preach¬ 
ed  or  read.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  he 
sometimes  whiled  away  in  the  workshop  of 
Turriano,  and  in  the  construction  of  pieces  of 
mechanism,  especially  clocks,  of  which  more 
than  a  hundred  were  said,  in  one  rather  im¬ 
probable  account,  to  lick  in  the  emperor’s 
apartments,  and  reckon  to  a  fraction  *  the 
hours  of  his  retired  leisure.  Sometimes  he 
fed  his  pet  birds,  which  appear  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  stately  wolf-hounds  that  fol¬ 
low^  at  his  heel  in  the  days  when  he  sat  to 
Titian ;  or  a  stroll  amongst  bis  fruit-trees  and 
flowers  filled  up  the  time  to  vespers  and  sup¬ 
per.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  closely-shaded  path,  there 


may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  little  summer¬ 
house,  closely  embowered,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  woodlands  of  the  Vera.  Beyond 
this  limit  the  emperor  rarely  extended  his 
excursions,  which  were  always  made,  slowly 
and  painfully,  on  foot ;  for  the  first  time  that  he 
mounted  his  pony  he  was  seixed  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  giddiness,  and  almost  fell  into  the  arms 
of  his  attendants.  Such  was  the  last  appear¬ 
ance,  in  the  saddle,  of  the  accomplished  cav¬ 
alier,  of  whom  his  troopers  used  to  say,  that 
had  he  not  been  bom  a  king,  he  would  have 
been  the  prince  of  light-horsemen,  and  whose 
seat  and  hand  excit^  at  Calais  gate  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  English  knights  fresh  from  the 
touranys — 

Where  England  vied  with  France  in  pride. 

On  the  famous  field  of  gold. 

Music,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
pleasures  of  his  secular  life,  continued  to 
solace  and  cheer  him  to  the  last.  In  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  organ  and  the  choir  he  took  the 
greatest  interest,  and  through  the  window 
which  opened  from  his  bed-chamber  upon  the 
high  altar,  his  voice  might  often  be  heard  ac¬ 
companying  the  chant  of  the  friars.  His  ear 
never  failed  to  detect  a  wrong  note,  and  the 
mouth  whence  it  came ;  and  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  mutter  the  name  of  the  offender,  with 
the  addition  of  “ hidfputa  bermtjoy^  or  some 
other  epithet  which  savored  rather  of  the 
soldier  than  the  saint.  Guerrero,  a  chapel- 
master  of  Seville,  having  presented  him  with 
bis  book  of  masses  and  motets,  he  caused 
one  of  the  former  to  be  performed  before  him. 
When  it  was  ended,  he  remarked  to  his  con¬ 
fessor  that  Guerrero  was  a  cunning  thief;  and 
gmng  over  the  piece,  he  pointed  out  the  pla¬ 
giarisms  with  which  it  abounded,  and  named 
the  composers  whose  works  had  suffered 
pillage. 

In  laying  down  the  sceptre,  Charles  had 
resolved  to  have  no  farther  personal  concern 
with  temporal  affairs.  The  petitioners,  who 
at  first  b^ieged  his  retreat,  soon  ceased  from 
troubling,  when  they  found  themselves  refer¬ 
red  to  the  princess-regent  at  Valladolid,  or  to 
the  king  in  Flanders.  He  declined  giving  any 
attention  to  matters  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
convent,  unless  they  concerned  the  interests 
of  his  children  or  the  church.  His  advice 
was,  however,  frequently  asked  by  his  son 
and  daughter,  and  couriers  often  went  and 
came  between  Yuste  and  the  courts.  But 
with  the  patronage  of  the  state  he  never 
interfered,  except  on  two  occasions,  when  he 
recommended  the  case  of  a  Catalonian  lady 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Infanta 
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and  asked  for  an  order  of  knighthood  for  a 
veteran  brother  in  arms. 

The  rites  of  religion  now  formed  the  basi- 
ness  of  his  life,  and  he  transacted  that  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  usual  method  and  regularity. 
No  enthusi<ist  novice  was  ever  more  solicitous 
to  fulfill  to  the  letter  every  law  of  his  rubric. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  his  residence  at  the 
convent,  as  he  went  to  high  mass,  he  observed 
the  friar  who  was  sprinkling  the  holy  water 
hesitate  when  his  turn  came  to  be  aspersed. 
Taking  the  hyssop,  therefore,  from  his  liand, 
he  bestowed  a  plentiful  shower  upon  hU  own 
face  and  clothes,  saying,  as  he  returned  the 
instrument,  “This,  father,  is  the  way  you 
must  do  it  next  time.”  Another  friar,  oft'er- 
ing  the  pyx  to  his  lips  in  a  similar  diffident 
manner,  he  took  it  between  his  bands,  and  not 
only  kissed  it  fervently,  but  applied  it  to  his 
forehead  and  eyes  with  true  oriental  rever¬ 
ence.  Although  provided  with  an  indulgence 
for  eating  before  communion,  he  never  availed 
himself  of  it  but  when  he  was  suffering  from 
extreme  debility;  and  he  always  heard  two 
masses  on  the  days  when  he  received  the  eu- 
charist.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  he  required  his 
entire  household,  down  to  the  meanest  scul¬ 
lion,  to  communicate ;  and  on  these  occasions 
he  stood  on  the  top  step  of  tlie  altar,  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  muster  was  complete.  For 
the  benefit  of  his  Flemings,  he  had  a  chap¬ 
lain  of  their  country,  who  lived  at  Xarandilla, 
and  came  over  at  stated  times,  when  his  flock 
were  assembled  for  confession.  The  emperor 
himself  usually  heard  mass  from  the  window 
)  of  his  bed-chamber,  which  looked  into  the 

church  ;  but  at  complines  he  went  up  into  the 
choir  with  the  fathers,  and  prayed  in  a  de¬ 
vout  and  audible  tone,  in  his  tribune.  During 
the  season  of  Lent,  which  came  round  twice 
during  his  residence  at  Yuste,  he  regularljr 
appeared  in  his  place  in  the  choir,  on  Fri¬ 
days,  when  it  was  the  custom  of  the  fraternity 
to  perform  their  discipline  in  public ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  appointed  prayers,  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  taper  which  he,  like  the  rest,  held  in 
his  hand,  he  flogged  himself  with  such  since¬ 
rity  of  purpose,  that  the  scourge  was  stained 
with  blood,  and  the  beholders  singularly 
edified.  On  Good  Friday,  he  went  forth  at 
the  head  of  his  household  to  adore  the  holy 
cross  ;  and  although  he  was  so  infirm  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  almost  carried  by  the  men 
on  whom  he  leaned,  he  insisted  upon  pros¬ 
trating  himself  three  times  upon  the  ground, 
in  the  manner  of  the  friars,  before  ho  ap- 
I  proached  the  blessed  symbol  with  his  lips. 

The  feast  of  St.  Matthew,  his  birth-day — a 
'  day  of  great  things  in  his  life— he  always 


celebrated  with  peculiar  devotion.  He  ap¬ 
peared  at  mass,  in  a  dress  of  ceremony,  and 
wearing  the  collar  of  the  Fleece  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  effertory,  he  went  forward,  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  God  by  a  larg^ 
donation.  The  church  was  thronged  with 
strangers ;  and  the  crowd  who  could  not  gain 
admittance  was  so  great,  that  one  sermon 
was  preached  outside,  whilst  another  was  be¬ 
ing  pronounced  before  the  emperor  and  his 
household  within. 

With  the  friars,  his  hosts,  Charles  lived  on 
the  most  familiar  and  friendly  footing.  When 
the  visitors  of  the  order  paid  their  triennial 
visit  of  inspection  to  Yuste,  they  represented 
to  him,  with  all  respect,  that  his  majesty 
himself  was  the  only  inmate  of  the  convent 
with  whom  they  had  any  fault  to  find ;  and 
they  entreated  him  to  discontinue  those  bene¬ 
factions  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  be¬ 
stowing  on  the  fraternity,  and  which  the  rule 
of  St.  Jerome  did  not  allow  his  children  to 
receive.  He  knew  all  the  fathers  by  name 
and  by  sight,  and  frequently  conversed  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  the  prior.  One  of  his 
favorites  was  a  lay-brother,  called  Alonso 
Mudarra,  once  a  man  of  rank  and  family  in 
the  world,  and  now  working  out  his  own  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  humble  post  of  cook  to  the  con¬ 
vent.  This  worthy  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  did  not  share  her  father’s  contenapt  for 
mundane  things.  When  she  came  with  her 
husband  to  visit  him  at  Yuste.  Fray  Alonso, 
arrayed  in  his  dirtiest  apron,  thus  addressed 
her :  “  Daughter,  behold  my  gala  apparel ; 
obedience  is  now  my  treasure  and  my  pride ; 
for  you,  in  your  silks  and  vanities,  I  enter¬ 
tain  profound  pity.”  So  saying,  be  returned 
to  his  kitchen,  and  would  never  see  her  more ; 
an  effort  of  holiness  to  which  he  appears  to 
owe  his  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  order. 

The  emperor  was  conversing  one  day  with 
his  confessor,  Regia,  when  that  priest  chose 
to  speak,  in  the  mitre-shunning  cant  of  his 
cloth,  of  the  great  reluctance  which  he  had 
felt  in  accepting  a  post  of  such  weighty 
responsibility.  “  Never  fear,”  said  Charles, 
somewhat  maliciously,  and  as  if  conscious 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a  hypocrite ;  “  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Flanders,  four  doctors  were  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  whole  year  in  easing  my  con¬ 
science  ;  so  you  have  nothing  to  answer  for 
but  what  happens  here.” 

When  he  had  completed  a  year  of  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  convent,  some  good-humored 
bantering  passed  between  him  and  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  novices,  about  its  being  now  time 
for  him  to  make  profession  ;  and  he  after¬ 
wards  said  that  he  was  prevented  from  taking 
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the  vows  of  the  order,  and  becoming  a  monk 
in  earnest,  only  by  the  state  of  his  health. 
St.  Bias’s  day,  1568,  the  anniversary  of  his 
arrival  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  celebrated 
by  masses,  the  TV  Deum,  a  procession  by 
the  fathers,  and  a  sermon  by  Villalva.  In 
tbe  afternoon,  the  emperor  gave  a  sump¬ 
tuous  repast  to  the  whole  convent,  out  in 
the  fields,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  frater¬ 
nity  to  celebrate  any  accession  to  their  num¬ 
bers  by  a  pic-nic.  The  country  people 
about  Plasencia  sent  a  quantity  of  partridges 
and  kids  to  aid  the  feast,  which  was  likewise 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  Flemish 
servants,  male  and  female,  and  his  other 
retainers,  from  the  village  of  Quacos.  The 
prior  provided  a  more  permanent  memorial 
of  the  day  by  opening  a  new  book  for  the 
names  of  brethren  admitted  into  the  convent, 
on  the  first  leaf  of  which  the  emperor  in¬ 
scribed  bis  name — an  autograph  which  re¬ 
mained  the  pride  of  the  archives  till  their 
destruction  by  the  dragoons  of  Buonaparte. 

The  retired  emperor  had  not  many  visitors 
in  his  solitude;  and  of  these  few,  Juan  de 
Vega,  president  of  the  council  of  Castile, 
was  the  only  personage  in  high  office.  He 
was  sent  down  by  the  princess-regent,  ap¬ 
parently  to  see  that  her  father  was  treatM 
with  due  attention  by  the  provincial  authori¬ 
ties.  But  with  his  neighbors,  great  and 
small,  Charles  lived  in  a  state  of  amity 
which  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  world 
bad  he  been  able  to  maintain  with  his  fellow- 
potentates  of  Christendom.  Tbe  few  nobles 
and  gentry  of  the  Vera  were  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  when  they  came  to  pay  their  respects 
at  Yuste.  Oropesa  and  his  brothers  fre¬ 
quently  rode  forth  from  Xarandilla,  to  in¬ 
quire  after  the  health  of  their  former  guest. 
From  Plasencia  came  a  still  more  distin¬ 
guished  and  no  less  welcome  guest,  Luis  de 
Avila,  comendador  -  mayor  of  Alcantara. 
Long  tbe  Jidv$  Achatn  of  the  emperor,  this 
old  soldier- courtier  had  obtained  considera¬ 
ble  fame  by  becoming  his  Quintius  Curtius. 
His  Commentaries  on  the  Wars  against  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  first  published  in 
1546,  had  been  several  times  reprinted,  and 
bad  already  been  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  Flemish,  English,  and  Italian.  Hav¬ 
ing  married  the  wealthy  heiress  of  the  Zu- 
fligfis,  he  was  now  living  in  laurcdled  ease  at 
Plasencia,  in  that  fine  palace  of  Mirabel, 
which  is  still  one  of  tbe  chief  ornaments  of 
the  beautiful  city.  The  memoirs  of  the 
campaigns  in  Africa,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  left  in  manuscript,  were  perhaps  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure.  Charles  always 


received  his  historian  with  kindness ;  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  times,  that  it  was 
noted  as  a  mark  of  singular  favor,  that  he 
ordered  a  capon  to  be  reserved  for  him  from 
his  own  well-supplied  board.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  retired  prince,  who  had  never 
been  a  lover  of  parade,  should  not  have 
broken  through  the  ceremonial  law  which 
condemned  a  monarch  to  eat  alone.  But  we 
must  remember  that  be  was  a  Spaniard  liv¬ 
ing  amongst  Spaniards ;  and  that,  near  a 
century  later,  the  force  of  forms  was  still  so 
strong,  that  the  great  minister  of  France, 
when  most  wanting  in  ships,  preferred  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  should  retire  from  the 
blockade  of  Rochelle,  rather  than  that  the 
admiral  should  wear  his  grandee  hat  in  the 
Most  Christian  presence. 

The  emperor  was  fond  of  talking  over  his 
feats  of  arras  with  the  veteran  who  had 
shared  and  recorded  them.  One  day,  in  the 
course  of  such  conversation,  Don  Luis  said 
that  he  had  caused  a  ceiling  of  his  house  to 
be  painted  in  fresco,  with  a  view  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Renti,  and  the  Frenchmen  flying  before 
the  soldiers  of  Castille.  •'  Not  so,"  said 
Charles;  “let  the  painter  modify  this  if  he 
can ;  for  it  was  no  headlong  flight,  but  an 
honorable  retreat.”  This  was  not  the  less 
candid,  that  French  historians  claim  the  vic¬ 
tory  for  their  own  side.  Considering  that 
tbe  action  had  been  fought  only  three  or 
four  years  before  it  was  said  to  have  been 
painted,  it  is  possible  that  Renti  has  been 
substituted  for  the  name  of  some  other  less 
doubtful  field.  But  Luis  de  Avila  was  of 
easy  faith  when  the  honor  of  Castille  was 
concerned,  and  may  well  be  supposed  capa¬ 
ble  of  setting  down  a  success  to  the  wrong 
account,  when  he  did  not  hesitate  to  record 
it  in  his  book,  that  the  miracle  of  Ajalon  bad 
been  repeated  at  Mublberg.  Some  years 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  had  been 
in  that  battle,  was  asked  by  the  French 
king  whether  he  had  observed  that  the  sun 
slo^  still.  “  I  was  so  busy  that  day,"  said 
the  old  soldier,  “  with  what  was  passing  on 
earth,  that  1  had  no  time  to  notice  what  took 
place  in  heaven.” 

An  anecdote  of  Avila  and  his  master, 
though  not  failing  within  the  period  of  their 
retirement  to  Estremadura,  may  be  related 
here,  as  serving  to  show  the  characters  of 
the  two  men.  Some  years  before  his  abdi¬ 
cation,  Charles  had  aroused  the  leisure  of  his 
sick-poom  by  making  a  prose  translation  of 
Olivier  de  la  Marches  forgotten  allegorical 
poem,  Lt  Chevalier  delibere.  He  then  em¬ 
ployed  Fernando  de  Acunba,  a  man  of  let- 
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ters  attached  to  the  Saxon  court,  to  turn  his 
labors  into  Castillian  verse,  and  he  finally 
handed  it  over  to  William  Van  Male,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  telling  him 
that  be  might  pubKs]i  it  for  his  own  benefit. 
Avila  and  the  other  Spaniards  hearing  of 
the  concession,  wickedly  afifected  the  greatest 
envy  at  the  good  fortune  of  the  Fleming ; 
the  historian,  in  particular,  in  his  quality  of 
author,  assuring  the  emperor  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  could  not  fail^to  realize  a  profit  of  five 
hundred  crowns.  That  desire  to  print, 
which,  more  or  less  developed,  exists  in 
every  one  that  writes,  being  thus  stimulated 
by  the  suggestion,  that  to  gratify  that  desire 
would  be  to  confer  a  favor  which  should 
cost  him  nothing.  Charles  became  impa¬ 
tient  to  see  his  lucubrations  in  type.  Insist¬ 
ing  that  his  bounty  should  be  accepted  at 
once,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  timid  hints 
of  Van  Mule,  as  to  the  risk  and  expense  of 
the  speculation ;  and  the  end  was,  that  the 
poor  man  had  to  pay  Jean  Steels  for  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  two  thousand  copies  of  a 
b<Mk,  which  is  now  scarce,  probably  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  impression  passed  at 
once  from  the  publisher  to  the  pastry-cook. 
The  waggery  on  the  part  of  Avila  was  the 
more  wicked,  because  the  victim  had  trans¬ 
lated  his  Commentaries  into  Latin  for  him. 
It  forms,  however,  the  subject  of  an  agreea¬ 
ble  letter,  wherein  Van  Male  complains  of 
the  undue  expectations  raised  in  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  mind  by  his  '*  windy  Spaniards,”  and 
ruefully  looks  forward  to  reaping  a  harvest 
of  mere  straw  and  chaff. 

It  was  not  only  by  calling  at  Yuste  that 
the  noble  lieges  of  the  emperor  testified  their 
homage.  Mules  were  driven  to  his  gate 
laden  with  more  substantial  tokens  of  loyalty 
and  affection.  The  Count  of  Oropesa  kept 
his  table  supplied  with  game  from  the  forest 
and  the  hill ;  and  the  prelates  of  Toledo, 
Mondofledo  Segovia,  and  S  ilamanca  offered 
similar  proofs  that  they  had  not  forgotten 
the  giver  of  their  mitres.  The  Jeromites  of 
Guadalupe,  rich  in  sheep  and  beeves,  sent 
calves,  lamps  fattened  on  bread,  and  delicate 
fruits  ;  and  from  his  sister  Catherine,  queen 
of  Portugal,  there  came  every  fortnight  a 
supply  of  conserves  and  linen. 

The  villagers  of  Quacos  alone  furnished 
some  exceptions  to  the  respect  in  which  their 
imperial  neighbor  was  held.  Although  they 
received  the  greater  part  of  the  hundred 
ducats  which  he  dispensed  every  month  for 
charitable  purposes,  they  poached  the  trout 
in  the  fish-ponds  which  had  been  formed  for 
his  service  in  Oarganta  la  011a;  and  they 


drove  his  cows  to  the  parish  pound  when¬ 
ever  they  strayed  beyond  their  legitimate 
pastures.  One  fellow,  having  sold  the  crop 
on  his  cherry-tree  at  double  its  value,  to  the 
emperor’s  purveyor,  when  he  found  that  it 
was  left  ungathered  for  a  few  days,  took  the 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  a  second  time 
to  another  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  left 
nothing  but  bare  boughs  to  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  fruit.  Wearied  with  these  an¬ 
noyances,  the  emperor  complained  to  the 
President  of  Castille,  who  administered  to 
the  district  judge,  one  Licentiate  Murga,  a 
severe  rebuke,  which  that  functionary,  in  his 
turn,  visited  upon  the  unruly  rustics.  Sev¬ 
eral  culprits  were  apprehended;  but  while 
Castillian  justice  was  taking  its  deliberate 
course,  some  of  them  who  were  related  to 
friars  of  Yuste,  by  the  influence  of  their 
friends  at  court,  got  the  emperor  himself  to 
petition  that  the  sentence  might  be  light. 

To  his  servants  Charles  was  a  kind  and 
lenient  master.  He  bore  patiently  with 
Adrian,  the  cook,  though  he  left  the  cinna¬ 
mon  that  he  loved  out  of  the  dishes  ;  and  he 
contented  himself  with  mildly  admonishing 
Pelayo,  the  baker,  who  got  drunk  and  neg¬ 
lected  his  oven,  of  which  the  result  was 
burnt  bread,  that  sorely  tried  the  toothless 
gums  of  his  master.  His  old  military  hab¬ 
its,  however,  still  adhered  to  him,  and  though 
gentle  in  his  manner  of  enforcing  it,  he  was 
something  of  a  martinet  in  maintaining  the 
discipline  of  his  household  and  the  convent. 
Nor  had  he  lost  that  love  of  petty  econo¬ 
mies  which  made  him  sit  bareheaded  in  the 
rain  without  the  walls  of  Naumburg,  saving 
a  new  velvet  cap  under  his  arm,  while  they 
fetched  him  an  old  one  from  the  town.  Ob¬ 
serving,  in  his  walks,  or  from  his  window, 
that  a  certain  basket  daily  came  and  went 
between  his  garden  and  the  garden  of  the 
friars,  he  caused  Moron  to  institute  an  exam¬ 
ination,  which  led  to  the  harmless  discovery 
that  his  Flemings  were  in  the  habit  of  bar¬ 
tering  egg-plants  with  the  Jeromites  for 
onions.  He  had  also  been  disturbed  by  sus¬ 
picious  gatherings  of  young  women  at  the 
convent  gate,  who  stood  there  gossiping 
under  pretence  of  receiving  alms.  When 
the  visitors  came  their  rounds,  he  therefore 
brought  the  matter  under  their  notice.  The 
result  of  the  complaint  was,  that  the  con¬ 
ventual  dole  was  ordered  to  be  sent  round  in 
certain  portions  to  the  alcaldes  of  the  various 
villages,  for  distributi  m  tin  the  spot ;  and, 
moreover,  the  crier  went  down  the  straggling, 
uneven  street  of  Quacos,  making  the  ungal¬ 
lant  proclamation,  that  any  woman  who 
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should  be  found  nearer  to  Yuste  than  a  cer-  | 
tain  oratory,  about  two  gunshots  from  the 
gate,  should  be  punished  with  a  hundred 
stripes. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1557,  the 
emperor  received  a  visit  from  his  sisters,  the 
Queens  Eleanor  and  Mary.  These  royal 
widows,  weary  of  Ouadalaxara,  its  unyield¬ 
ing  duke,  and  its  troublesome  alcalde,  were 
once  more  in  search  of  a  residence.  They 
had  cast  their  eyes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouadiana,  and  they  were  now  on  their  way 
to  that  frontier  of  Portugal.  Neither  the 
convent  nor  the  palace  of  Yuste  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  commodious  to  receive  them,  they 
lived  at  Xarandilla,  as  guests  of  Oropesa. 
The  shattered  health  of  the  Queen  of  France 
rendered  the  journey  from  the  castle  to  the 
convent,  although  performed  in  a  litter,  so 
fatiguing  to  her,  that  she  accomplished  it 
only  twice.  Nor  was  her  brother’s  strength 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  return  the  visits 
of  his  favorite  sister.  But  Queen  Mary  was 
seven  years  younger,  and  still  possessed 
much  of  the  vigor  which  amazed  Roger  As- 
cham,  when  he  met  her  galloping  into  Ton- 
gres,  far  ahead  of  her  suite,  although  it  was 
the  tenth  day  she  had  passed  in  the  saddle. 
She  therefore  mounted  her  horse  almost 
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every  day,  and  rode  through  the  fading  for¬ 
est  to  converse  with  the  recluse  at  Yuste. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  queens  took  a 
sorrowful  leave  of  their  brother,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  way  to  Badajoz,  whither  the 
Infanta  Mary  of  Portugal,  daughter  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  had  come  from  Lisbon  to  receive 
them.  After  this  meeting,  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  last,  the  queens  returned  to 
the  little  town  of  Talaverilla,  on  the  bare 
plains  of  Merida,  where  they  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  fix  their  abode.  But  they  found 
there  no  continuing  city.  In  a  few  weeks 
Eleanor  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  car¬ 
ried  her  off  on  the  25th  of  February,  1558, 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age.  When  the  em¬ 
peror  heard  of  her  illness,  he  despatched 
Luis  Quixada  to  attend  upon  her ;  but  she 
was  already  at  rest  ere  the  mayordomo 
reached  Talaverilla.  Queen  Mary  went  back 
with  Quixada  to  Yuste.  Her  health  being 
now  much  shaken,  and  the  emperor  being 
unable  to  move  from  the  convent,  she  was 
lodged,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  apartments. 
At  the  end  of  eight  days,  she  bade  him  a 
last  farewell,  and  retired  to  Cigsiles,  a  ham¬ 
let  two  leagues  north  of  Valladolid,  and 
crowning  a  vine-clad  hill  on  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Pisuerga. 


Fiom  Diekani’  Hoaiehold  Words. 
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Oke  day,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 803, 
Mr.  Salt,  whose  name  has  since  become  so 
celebrated  amongst  the  discoverers  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  antiquities,  observed  before  one  of  the 
public  rooms  of  Edinburgh  a  great  crowd 
assembled.  For  almost  every  one  there  ex¬ 
ists  a  mysterious  attraction  in  the  sight  of  a 
number  of  people,  and  Mr.  Salt,  no  wiser 
than  his  neighlKtrs,  pushed  his  way,  when 
the  doors  were  opened  into  the  room.  There, 
on  a  sort  of  stage,  he  saw  a  tall  and  power- 
fully.-built  youngs  man  performing  various 
mnastic  exercises,  and  feats  of  strength, 
hile  this  Hercules  in  tinsel  was  lifting  en¬ 
ormous  weights,  and  jumping  from  a  table 
over  the  heads  of  twelve  men,  a  pretty,  deli¬ 


cate-looking  young  woman,  was  arranging 
some  hydraulic  machines  and  musical  glasses, 
with  which  the  entertainment  was  to  termi¬ 
nate.  As  the  price  of  admission  was  nomi¬ 
nal,  she  occasionally  also  handed  round  a 
small  wooden  bowl,  in  order  to  collect  gratu¬ 
ities  from  the  spectators. 

Very  few  of  those  who  were  enjoying  the 
e-vhibition  gave  anything  ;  and  when  the 
young  woman  approached  her  husband,  and 
showed  him  the  few  coins  she  had  received, 
he  hastened  to  terminate  his  performance. 
Mr.  Salt  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  and  as  the 
young  woman  was  passing  said  to  her : 

“  You  forgot  to  present  your  howl  for  my 
contribution.  Here  it  is.” 
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He  slipped  a  silver  coin  into  her  hand. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  thanked  him 
warmly  ;  the  latter  in  broken  English,  and 
with  an  Italian  accent. 

Mr.  Salt,  who  had  but  just  returned  from 
Rome,  replied  in  Itiilian  ;  and  perceiving,  in 
the  stranger’s  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
a  degree  of  refinement  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  mountebank,  asked  him  whence  he 
came,  and  what  was  his  history. 

“  Six  months  ago,  sir,”  replied  the  man, 
“  if  any  one  had  told  me  that  I  should  be 
reduced  to  cam  my  bread  by  exhibiting  my 
strength  in  public,  I  should  have  felt  greatly 
inclined  to  knock  him  down.  I  came  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  some 
hydraulic  machines  of  my  invention ;  but  the 
spirit  of  routine,  and  the  love  of  ignorance, 
closed  every  avenue  against  me.  Previously, 
before  losing  all  my  hopes  of  success,  I  mar¬ 
ried  this  young  girl.  Had  1  been-alone  in 
the  world,  I  verily  believe  that  the  bitter 
destruction  of  my  expectations  would  have 
rendered  me  careless  of  supporting  life  ;  but 
how  could  I  leave  her  in  misery 

“  But  why  not  try  to  display  your  really 
extraordinary  strength  and  dexterity  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  ?  Why  do  you 
not  offer  your  services  to  some  theatrical 
manager  ?” 

“  Hungry  people,  sir,  cannot  wait.  I  did 
not  think  of  resorting  to  this  method  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  bread,  until  I  saw  my  wife 
ready  to  perish  for  want  of  it.” 

The  kind  Mr.  Salt  not  only  relieved  his 
immediate  wants,  but  offered  to  recommend 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  manager  of  Astley’s 
Circus,  in  London.  Gratefully  and  eagerly 
did  the  wanderers  accept  this  offer;  and 
while  in  company  with  their  benefactor,  who 
paid  for  their  places  on  the  coach,  they 
journeyed  towards  town,  the  man  related  his 
history.  Born  at  Padua,  the  son  of  a  poor 
barber,  and  one  of  fourteen  children,  Giovanni 
Battista  Belzoni  felt  from  his  earliest  youth 
a  longing  desire  to  visit  foreign  lands.  This 
“  truant  disposition  ”  was  fostered,  if  not 
caused,  by  the  stories  of  maritime  adventures 
told  him  by  an  old  sailor,  who  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having,  during  many  years,  prac¬ 
tised  the  profession  of  a  pirate. 

The  reading,  or  rather  devouring,  of  a 
translated  copy  of  ”  Robinson  Crusoe,”  (and 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
book,  which  has  for  its  avowed  purpose  the 
disheartening  of  restless  adventurers,  should 
have  made  wanderers  and  voyagers  innu¬ 
merable,)  gave  form  and  fixedness  to  his 
purpose  of  rambling ;  and,  m  company  with 


his  youngest  brother,  the  boy  set  out  one 
fine  morning,  without  any  intention  but  the 
somewhat  vague  one  of  "  traveling  to  seek 
their  fortune.”  The  young  fugitives  walked 
several  miles,  without  knowing,  in  the  least, 
whither  they  were  going,  when  a  pedlar, 
who  was  riding  slowly  by  in  a  cart,  accosted 
them,  and  asked  if  they  were  going  to  Fer¬ 
rara.  Belzoni,  although  he  had  never  heard 
the  name  before,  immediately  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  good-natured  merchant, 
pleased  with  the  countenances,  and  pitying 
the  tired  looks  of  the  children,  not  only  gave 
them  a  place  in  his  vehicle,  but  shared  with 
them  his  luncheon  of  bread,  cheese,  and 
fruit.  That  night  they  occupied  part  of 
their  companion’s  lodging;  but  next  day,  as 
his  business  required  him  to  stop  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  they  slept,  the  two  boys  took 
lea've  of  him,  and  pursued  their  journey. 
Their  next  adventure  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Meeting  an  empty  return  carriage,  they 
asked  the  vetturino  to  give  them  a  ride  ;  and 
he  consenting,  they  joyfully  got  in.  Arrived 
at  Ferrara,  the  vetturino  asked  them  for 
money.  Giovanni,  astonished,  replied  that 
they  had  none ;  and  the  unfwling  man  strip¬ 
ped  the  poor  children  of  their  upper  gat- 
ments,  leaving  them  half  naked  and  penniless 
in  the  streets  of  an  unknown  city.  Giovan¬ 
ni’s  undaunted  spirit  would  have  led  him 
still  to  persevere  in  the  wild-goose  chase 
which  hud  lured  him  from  his  home  ;  but 
his  brother  Antonio  wept,  and  complained 
so  loudly,  that  he  was  fain  to  console  the 
child  by  consenting  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
Padua.  That  night,  clasped  in  each  other’s 
arms,  they  slept  beneath  a  doorway,  and 
the  next  morning  set  out  for  their  native 
city,  begging  their  food  on  the  journey. 

The  severe  chastisement  which  Giovanni, 
as  the  instigator  of  this  escapade,  received  on 
his  return,  did  not  in  anywise  cure  his  love  of 
rambling.  He  submitted,  however,  to  learn 
his  father’s  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
armed  with  shaving  and  hmr-cutting  imple- 
ments,*he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  there  exer¬ 
cised  the  occupation  of  a  barber  with  suc¬ 
cess.  After  some  time,  he  became  deeply 
attached  to  a  girl,  who,  after  encouraging 
his  addresses,  deserted  him  and  married  a 
wealthy  rival.  This  disappointment  preyed 
so  deeply  on  Belzoni,  that,  renouncing  at  the 
same  time  love  and  the  razor,  the  world  and 
the  brazen  bowl  of  suds,  he  entered  a  convent, 
and  became  a  Capuchin.  The  leisure  of  the 
cloister  was  employed  by  him  in  the  study  of 
hydraulics ;  and  he  was  busy  in  constructing 
an  Artesian  well  within  the  monastic  pre- 
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cincls  when  the  French  army  under  Napo¬ 
leon  took  possession  of  Rome.  The  monks 
of  every  order  were  expelled  and  dispersed  ; 
and  our  poor  Capuchin,  obliged  to  cut  his 
own  beard,  purchased  once  more  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  bis  despised  calling,  and  traveled 
into  Holland,  the  head-quarters  of  hydraulics, 
which  were  still  his  passion.  The  Dutch  did 
not  encourage  him,  and  he  came  to  this 
country.  Here  he  met  his  future  wife,  and 
consoled  himself  for  his  past  misfortunes 
by  marrying  one  who  proved,  through  weal 
and  wee,  a  fond  and  faithful  partner.  The 
crude  hydraulic  inventions  of  a  wandering 
Italian  were  as  little  heeded  here  as  on  the 
Continent ;  and  we  have  already  seen  the 
expedient  to  which  Belzoni  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  when  Mr.  Salt  met  him  in 
Edinburgh. 

Having  reached  London,  the  kind  antiquary 
introduce  his  protepes  to  the  manager  of 
Astley’s.  The  practised  eye  of  the  renowned 
equestrian  immediately  appreciated  at  their 
value  the  beauty  and  athletic  vigor  of  the 
Paduan  Goliath ;  and  he  engaged  both  him 
and  his  wife  at  a  liberal  salary.  He  caused 
a  piece,  entitled  “  The  twelve  labors  of  Her¬ 
cules,”  to  be  arranged  expressly  for  his  new 
performers ;  and  Mr.  Salt  had  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Giovanni 
Belzoni  appear  on  the  stage,  carrying  twelve 
men  on  his  arms  and  shoulders,  while  Ma¬ 
dame,  in  the  costume  of  Cupid,  stood  at  the 
top,  as  the  apex  of  a  pyramid,  and  waved  a 
tiny  crimson  flag. 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Salt  went  to  Egypt 
as  consul,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Signor  Drouetti.  The  two  friends,  equally 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities,  set  to  work  to  prosecute  researches, 
with  an  ardor  of  rivalsbip  which  approached 
somewhat  too  nearly  to  jealousy.  Rich 
aspired  to  undertake  the  boldest  expeditions, 
and  to  attempt  the  most  hazardous  excava¬ 
tions.  But  the  great  object  of  tbeir  ambi¬ 
tion  was  an  enormous  bust  of  Memnon,  in 
rose-colored  granite,  which  lay  half«buried 
in  the  sand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 

Signor  Drouetti  had  fiuled  in  all  his 
attempts  to  raise  it,  nor  was  Mr.  Salt  a  whit 
more  successful.  One  day,  while  the  latter 
was  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  that  such  a 

recious  monument  should  be  left  to  perish 

j  decay,  a  stranger  asked  to  speak  with 
him.  Mr.  Salt  desired  him  to  be  admitted  ; 
and  immediately,  despite  bis  visitor’s  oriental 
garb  and  long  beard,  he  recognised  the  Her¬ 
cules  of  Astley’s. 


[May, 

“  What  has  brought  you  to  Egypt  ?”  asked 
the  astonished  consul. 

"  You  shall  hear,  sir,”  replied  the  Italian. 
“After  having  completed  my  engagement  in 
London,  I  set  out  for  Lisbon,  where  I  was 
employed  by  the  manager  of  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlo  to  perform  the  part  of  Samson, 
in  a  Scriptural  piece  which  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  expressly  for  me.  From  thence  I 
went  to  Madrid,  where  I  appeared  with 
applause  in  the  theatre  Della  Puerto  del 
^1.  After  having  collected  a  tolerable  sum 
of  money,  I  resolved  to  come  here.  My  first 
object  is  to  induce  the  Pasha  to  adopt  an 
hydraulic  machine  for  raising  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.” 

Mr.  Salt  then  explained  his  wishes  respect¬ 
ing  the  antiquities ;  but  Belzoni  could  not,  he 
said,  enter  upon  that  till  he  had  carried  out 
his  scheme  of  waterworks. 

He  was  accompanied,  he  said  in  continua¬ 
tion,  by  Mrs.  Belzoni,  and  by  an  Irish  lad  of 
the  name  of  James  Curtain ;  and  had  reached 
Alexandria  just  as  the  plague  was  beginning 
to  disappear  from  that  city,  as  it  always  does 
on  the  approach  of  St.  John’s  day,  when,  as 
almost  everybody  knows,  “out  of  respect  for 
the  saint,”  it  entirely  ceases.  The  state  of  the 
country  was  still  very  alarming,  yet  Mr.  Bel¬ 
zoni  and  his  little  part^  ventured  to  land,  and 
performed  quarantine  in  the  French  quarter ; 
where,  though  really  very  unwell,  they  were 
wise  enough  to  disguise  their  situation ;  “  for 
the  plague  is  so  dreadful  a  scourge,”  he 
observed,  “and  operates  so  powerfully  on 
human  fears  and  human  pVejudices,  that, 
during  its  prevalence,  if  a  man  be  ill,  he 
must  be  ill  of  the  plague,  and  if  he  die,  he 
must  have  died  of  the  plague.” 

Belzoni  went  straight  to  Cairo,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Mr.  Baghos,  interpreter 
to  Mahommed  Ali,  to  whom  Mr.  Salt  recom¬ 
mended  him.  Mr.  Baghos  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  to  introduce  him  to  the  Pasha,  that  he 
might  come  to  some  arrangement  respecting 
the  hydraulic  machine,  which  he  proposed  to 
construct  for  watering  the  gardens  of  the 
seraglio.  As  they  were  proceeding  towards 
the  palace,  through  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Cairo,  a  fanatical  Mussulman  struck 
Mr.  Belzoni  so  fiercely  on  the  leg  with  his 
staflF,  that  it  tore  away  a  large  piece  of  flesh. 
The  blow  was  severe,  and  the  discharge  of 
blood  copious,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  home,  where  he  remained  under  cure 
thirty  days  before  he  could  support  himself 
on  the  wounded  leg.  When  able  to  leave 
the  bouse,  he  was  presented  to  the  Pasha, 
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who  received  him  very  civilly  ;  bat  on  being 
told  of  the  misfortune  which  had  happened 
to  him,  contented  himself  with  coolly  ob¬ 
serving,  “  that  such  accidents  could  not  be 
avoided  where  there  were  troops.” 

An  nrrangement  was  immediately  con¬ 
cluded  for  erecting  a  machine,  which  was  to 
raise  as  much  water  with  one  ox  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ones  do  with  four.  Mr.  Beizoni  soon 
found,  however,  that  he  had  many  preju¬ 
dices  to  encounter,  and  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  owned  the  cattle  engaged 
in  drawing  water  for  the  Pasha's  gardens. 
The  fate  of  a  machine  which  had  been  sent 
from  England  taught  him  to  augur  no  g^ood 
for  that  which  he  had  undertaken  to  con¬ 
struct.  Though  of  the  most  costly  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  every  way  equal  to  perform  what 
it  was  calculated  to  do,  it  had  failed  to 
answer  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  the 
Turks,  —  because  “  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  by  it  was  not  sufficient  to  inundate 
the  whole  country  in  an  hour ! — which  was 
their  measure  of  the  power  of  an  English 
water-wheel.” 

When  that  of  Beizoni  was  completed,  the 
Pasha  proceeded  to  the  gardens  of  Soubra 
to  witness  its  effect.  The  machine  was  set 
to  work,  and,  although  constructed  of  bad 
materials,  and  of  unskillful  workmanship,  its 
powers  were  greater  than  had  been  contracted 
for  ;  yet  the  Arabs,  from  interested  motives, 
declared  against  it.  The  Pasha,  however, 
though  evidently  disappointed,  admitted  that 
it  was  equal  to  four  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and, 
consequently,  accorded  with  the  agreement. 
Unluckily,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  have 
the  oxen  removed,  and,  “  by  way  of  frolic,”  to 
see  what  effect  could  be  produced  by  putting 
fifteen  men  into  the  wheel.  The  Irish  lad 
got  in  with  them  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
wheel  begun  to  turn  than  the  Arabs  jumped 
out,  leaving  the  lad  alone  in  it.  The  wheel, 
relieved  from  its  load,  flew  back  with  such 
velocity,  that  poor  Curtain  was  flung  out,  and 
in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  thighs :  and,  being 
entangled  in  the  machinery,  would,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  have  lost  his  life,  had  not  Beizoni 
applied  his  prodigious  strength  to  the  wheel, 
and  stopped  it.  The  accident,  however,  was 
fatal  to  the  project  and  to  the  future  hopes 
of  the  projector. 

At  tliat  time  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish 
officers  of  the  Pashalic  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  very  sight  of  a  “  dog  of  a  Christian  ” 
raised  the  ire  of  the  more  bigoted  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  While  at  ^ubra,  which  is 


close  to  Cairo,  Beizoni  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  assassination.  He  relates  the  adven¬ 
ture  in  his  work  on  Egypt : — 

“Some  particular  business  calling  me  to 
Cairo,  I  was  on  my  ass  in  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  where  I  met  a  loaded  camel.  The 
space  that  remained  between  the  camel  and 
the  wall  was  so  little,  that  I  could  scarcely 
pass ;  and  at  that  moment  I  was  met  by  a 
Binbasbi,  a  subaltern  officer,  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  For  the  instant  1  was  the  only 
obstacle  that  prevented  his  proceeding  on 
the  road ;  and  I  could  neither  retreat  nor 
turn  round,  to  give  him  room  to  pass.  Seeing 
it  was  a  Frank  who  stopped  his  way,  he  gave 
me  a  violent  blow  on  my  stomach.  Not 
being  accustomed  to  put  up  with  such  salu¬ 
tations,  1  returned  the  compliment  with  my 
whip  across  his  naked  shoulders,  lustantly 
he  took  his  pistol  out  of  his  belt ;  I  jumped  off 
my  ass ;  he  retired  about  two  yards,  pulled 
the  trigger,  fired  at  my  head,  singed  the  hair 
near  my  right  ear,  and  killed  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  who,  by  this  time,  had  come  behind 
me.  Finding  that  he  had  missed  his  aim,  he 
took  a  second  pistol ;  but  his  own  soldiers 
assailed  and  disarmed  him.  A  great  noise 
arose  in  the  street,  and,  as  it  happened  to  be 
close  to  the  seraglb  in  the  ^bakie,  some  of 
the  guards  ran  up ;  but  on  seeing  what  the 
matter  was,  they  interfered  and  stopped  the 
Binbashi.  I  thought  my  company  was  not 
wanted,  so  I  mounted  my  charger,  and  rode 
off.  I  went  to  Mr.  Baghos,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened.  We  repaired  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  citadel,  saw  the  Pasha,  and  re¬ 
lated  the  circumstance  to  him.  He  was  much 
concerned,  and  wished  to  know  where  the 
soldier  was,  but  observed,  that  it  was  too 
late  that  evening  to  have  him  taken  up.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  apprehended  the  next  day,  and 
I  never  heard  or  knew  anything  more  about 
him.  Such  a  lesson  on  the  subject  was  not 
lost  upon  me ;  and  I  took  good  care  in  future 
not  to  give  the  least  opportunity  of  the  kind 
to  men  of  that  description,  who  can  murder 
an  European  with  ns  much  indifference  as 
they  would  kill  an  insect.” 

Ruined  by  the  loss  of  all  his  savings,  which 
he  had  spent  in  the  construction  of  nis  water 
machines,  Beizoni  once  more  applied  to  Mr. 
Salt,  and  undertook  the  furtherance  of  his 
scheme,  to  convey  to  England  the  bust  of 
Meranon.  So  eager  was  he,  that  the  same 
day  the  Italian  set  out  for  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  hired  a  hundred  natives,  whom  he  made 
clear  away  the  sand  which  half  covered  the 
stone  colossus.  With  a  large  staff  in  his 
hand,  Beizoni  commanded  his  army  of  Mus. 
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sulmen,  directed  their  labors,  astonished  them 
with  displays  of  his  physical  strength,  learned 
to  speak  their  language  with  marvellous  fa¬ 
cility,  and  speedily  came  to  be  regarded  by 
them  as  a  superior  being,  endowed  with  magi¬ 
cal  power. 

One  day,  however,  his  money  failed  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  rising  of  the  Nile  de¬ 
stroyed,  in  two  hours,  the  work  of  three 
months.  The  fellahs  rebelled  :  one  of  them 
rushed  towards  Belzoni,  intending  to  strike 
him  with  his  dagger.  The  Italian  coolly 
waited  his  approach,  disarmed  him,  and 
then,  seizing  him  by  the  feet,  lifted  him  as 
though  he  had  been  a  hazel  wand,  and  began 
to  indict  vigorous  blows  on  the  other  insur¬ 
gents  with  this  novel  and  extemporary  weapon 
of  defence.  The  lesson  was  not  thrown  away : 
very  speedily  the  fellahs  returned  to  their 
duty ;  and  after  eighteen  days’  incessant  la¬ 
bor,  Memnon  trembled  at  his  base,  and  was 
moved  towards  the  bank  of  the  Nile. 

The  embarkation  of  this  enormous  statue 
presented  difficulties  almost  as  great  as  those 
which  attended  its  disinterment  and  land 
transport.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligence  and 
perseverance  of  Belzoni  surmounted  every 
obstacle ;  and  he  brought  his  wondrous  con¬ 
quest  to  London,  where  its  arrival  produced 
a  sensation  similar  to  that  caused  more  re¬ 
cently  in  Paris  by  the  sight  of  the  Obelisk  of 
Luxor.  Loaded  with  praise,  and  also  with 
more  substantial  gifts,  Belzoni  now  became 
an  important  personage,  returned  to  Egypt 
and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Salt.  The  latter  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  to  go  up  the  Nile,  and  attempt 
the  removal  of  the  sand-hills  which  covered 
the  principal  portion  of  the  magniheent  temple 
of  Ebsamboul.  Belzoni  readily  consented, 
set  out  for  Lower  Nubia,  ventured  boldly 
^  amongst  the  savage  tribes  who  wander 
through  the  sandy  desert  ;  returning  to 
Theb^,  he  was  rewarded,  not  only  by  the 
success  of  his  special  mission,  bui  also  by  dis¬ 
covering  the  temple  of  Luxor. 

In  all  his  undertakings,  however  enterpris¬ 
ing,  Belzoni  was  aided  and  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  his  wife.  The  expedition  to  Nubia 
was,  however,  thought  too  hazardous  for  her 
to  undertake.  But  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband  she  was  not  idle;  she  dug  up  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  with  the  ram’s 
head  on  his  knee,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  temple  of  Luxor  had  been  so  com¬ 
pletely,  and  for  so  lung  a  period,  buried  in 
sand,  that  even  its  existence  remained  unsus- 
.  pected.  It  had  been  dedicated  to  Isis  by  the 
Queen  of  Knmeses  the  Great ;  and  the  de¬ 


scriptions  which  travelers  give  of  it  resemble 
those  of  the  palaces  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights.” 
Four  colossal  figures,  sixty-one  feet  in  height, 
are  seated  in  front.  Eight  others,  forty-eight 
in  height,  and  standing  up,  support  the  roof 
of  the  principal  inner  ball,  in  which  gigantic 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  whole  history  of 
Rameses.  Sixteen  other  halls,  scarcely 
smaller  than  the  first,  display  in  all  their 
primitive  splendor  many  gorgeous  paintings, 
and  the  mysterious  forms  of  myriads  of 
statues. 

After  this  discovery,  Belzoni  took  up  his 
temporary  abode  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el- 
Mouloch  (Tombs  of  the  Kings).  He  had  al¬ 
ready  remarked  there,  amongst  the  rocks,  a 
fissure  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  man.  He  caused  this 
opening  to  be  enlarged,  and  soon  discovered 
the  entrance  to  a  long  corridor,  whose  walls 
were  covered  with  sculptures  and  hierogly- 
phical  paintings.  A  deep  fosse  and  a  wall 
barred  the  further  end  of  the  cave ;  but  he 
broke  a  passage  through,  and  found  a  second 
vault,  in  which  stood  an  alabaster  sarcopha¬ 
gus,  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  He  took 
possession  of  this,  and  sent  it  safely  to  Europe. 
His  own  account  of  these  difficulties  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting : — 

“  Of  some  of  these  tombs  many  persons  could 
not  withstand  the  sufiboating  air,  which  often 
causes  fainting.  A  vast  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so 
fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and 
chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  a  degree,  that 
it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and 
the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies.  This  is  not 
all ;  the  entry  or  passage  where  the  bodies  are  is 
roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the  falling  of  the 
sand  from  the  upper  part  or  ceiling  of  the  passage 
causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  up.  In  some  places 
there  is  not  more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left, 
which  you  must  contrive  to  pas.s  through  in  a 
creeping  posture,  like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen 
stones,  Uiat  cut  like  glass.  After  getting  through 
these  passages,  some  of  them  two  or  three  hundi^ 
yards  long,  you  generally  find  a  more  commodious 
place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  what  a 
place  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of 
mummies  in  all  directions ;  which,  previous  to  mv 
being  accustomed  to  the  sight,  impressed  me  with 
horror.  Tlie  blackness  of  the  walls,  the  faint  light 
given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for  want  of  air, 
the  dififerent  objects  that  surrounded  me,  seeming 
to  converse  with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs  with 
the  candles  or  torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and 
covered  with  dust,  themselves  resembling  living 
mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene  that  cannot 
be  described.  In  such  a  situation  I  found  myself 
several  times,  and  oflen  returned  exhausted  and 
fainting,  till  at  last  I  became  inured  to  it,  and  in- 
diflTerent  to  what  I  suffered,  except  from  the  dust, 
which  never  failed  to  choke  my  throat  and  nose ; 
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and  thonph,  fortanately,  I  am  destitute  of  the  sense  I 
of  smelling,  I  could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  | 
rather  unpleasant  to  swallow.  After  the  exertion 
of  entering  into  such  a  place,  through  a  passa^^ 
of  fifty,  a  hundred,  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  six 
hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  I  soufjht  a  rest- 
in|;-place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but 
when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian, 
it  crashed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had  re¬ 
course  to  my  hands  to  sustain  my  weight,  but 
they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  al¬ 
together  among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash 
of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  whicli  raised 
such  a  dust  as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again.  I  could 
not  remove  from  the  place,  however,  without  in¬ 
creasing  it,  and  every  step  I  took  I  crushed  a 
mummy  in  some  part  or  other.  Once  I  was  con¬ 
ducted  from  such  a  place  to  another  resembling  it, 
Uirough  a  passage  of  about  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  no  wider  than  that  a  body  could  be  forced 
through.  It  was  choked  with  mummies,  and  I 
could  not  pass  without  putting  my  face  in  contact 
with  that  of  some  decayed  E^ptian  ;  but  as  the 
passage  inclined  downwards,  my  own  weight 
nelpod  me  on  :  however,  I  could  not  avoid  being 
covered  with  bones,  legs,  arms,  and  heads,  rolling 
from  above.  Thus  I  proceeded  from  one  cave  to 
another,  all  full  of  mummies  piled  up  in  various 
ways — some  standing,  some  lying,  and  some  on 
their  heads.” 

Afterwards,  Beixoni  travelled  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  inspected  the  ruins  of  Bere¬ 
nice  ;  then  returned  to  Cairo,  and  directed 
excavations  to  be  made  at  the  bases  of  the 
great  pyramids  of  Ghizeh ;  penetrated  into 
that  of  Chephren — which  had  hitherto  been 
inaccessible  to  Europeans — and  discovered 
within  it  the  sacred  chamber  where  repose 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  bull  Apis.  The 
Valley  of  Faioum,  the  Lake  Mceris,  the  ruins 
of  Arsinop,  the  sands  of  Lybia,  all  yielded  up 
their  secrets  to  his  dauntless  spirit  of  research. 
He  visited  the  oasis  of  El-Cassar,  and  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun ;  strangled  in  his  arms 
two  treacherous  gfuides,  who  tried  to  assassi¬ 
nate  him  ;  and  then  left  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  Padtt.a  with  his  wife. 


The  son  of  the  humble  barber  had  now 
become  a  rich  and  celebrated  personage.  A 
triumphal  entry  was  prepared  for  him ;  and 
the  municipal  authorities  of  hj^  native  city 
met  him  at  the  gate,  and  presented  him  with 
an  address.  Manfredini  was  commissioned 
to  engrave  a  medal  which  should  commemo¬ 
rate  the  history  of  the  illustrious  traveler. 
England,  however,  soon  claimed  him  ;  and  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  received  with 
the  same  honors  as  in  his  own  country. 
Then  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels, 
under  the  following  titlp:  “Narrative  of  the 
Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  in  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Cities  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  Ac.” 

In  1822,  Belzoni  returned  to  Africa,  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  to  Timbuctoo. 
Passing  in  the  following  year  from  the  Bight 
of  Benin  towards  Houssa,  he  was  attacked 
with  dysentery ;  was  carried  back  to  Oato, 
and  thence  put  on  board  an  English  vessel 
lying  off  the  coast.  There,  with  much  firm¬ 
ness  and  resignation,  he  prepared  to  meet  his 
end.  He  entrusted  the  captain  with  a  large 
amethyst  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  and  also  • 
with  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  faithful 
companion  through  good  and  evil  days.  Soon 
afterwards  he  breathed  his  last.  They  buried 
him  at  Gato,  at  the  foot  of  a  larg^  tree,  and 
engraved  on  his  tomb  the  following  epitaph 
in  English : — 

“  Here  liet  Belzoni,  who  died  at  this  place, 
on  his  way  to  Timbuctoo,  December  3d,  1823." 

Belzoni  was  bat  forty-five  years  old  when 
he  died.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  at 
Padua  on  the  4th  of  July,  1827.  Very  re¬ 
cently  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  widow  the  tardy  solace  of  a 
small  pension. 

Giovanni  Belzoni,  the  once  starving  mounte¬ 
bank,  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
in  Europe  ! — an  encouraging  example  to  all 
those  who  have  not  only  sound  heads  to 
project,  but  stout  hearts  to  execute. 
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Bt  Paiuk>w  Frank. 


Yes,  noble  Arnold,  thou  dirTst  well  to  diet 
Needed  but  this,  that  the  dark  earth  should  hide 
The  seed,  to  hare  the  harvest  far  and  wide. 

■  .  .  At  our  side 

Thou  spakest,  scarce  heard.  But  now  thou  art  on  high. 
Among  the  immortal  and  invisible  quire. 

And  straight,  like  thunder,  (silent  till  the  fire 
Which  caused  it  dies,)  thy  soul’s  majestic  voice 
Is  rolling  o’er  the  wonder-smitten  land ; 

And  Truth  that  sate  in  drought,  dares  to  rejoice. 
Marking  that  all  admire,  some  understand. 

Tbos.  Bi'rbiooe. 


Ik  any  journal  devoted  to  the  interest  of  I 
"  progress,’’  the  name  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rug-  • 
must  have  an  influence  and  attraction  of 
its  own.  He  has  done  more  to  promote  re¬ 
form  and  liberal  thought  in  that  body  of  the 
nation  to  which  he  was  offlcially  attached, 
than  any  one  else  with  whose  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  I  am  acquainted.  The  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  received  an  agitating  impulse  by  his 
agency,  similar  to  that  which  moved  the 
stagnant  waters  of  Bethesda  when  the  angel 
visited  it.  It  may  be  true  that  Arnold  was 
not  a  perfectly  original  thinker,  and  that  he 
has  left  nothing  to  establish  a  reputation  for 
vast,  fervent,  comprehensive  genius  ;  it  may 
be  true  that  his  leading  principles  were  not 
self-cogitated,  but  deriv^,  with  alterations 
and  modifications,  from  Germany  and  cognate 
sources.  But  the  same  may  be  alleged  of 
Coleridge,  who  was  rather  an  adapter  and 
interpreter  of  German  philosophy  than  an 
independent  and  original  thinker,  whatever 
his  potential  and  latent  qualifications  may 
have  been ;  yet  Coleridge  is  justly  regarded 
as  having  given  an  impetus  and  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  to  English  literature — he  is  still  the 
hierophant  and  pervading  spirit  of  its  poetry, 
its  transcendental  philosophy,  its  criticism,  its 
aesthetics.  In  like  manner,  Arnold  is  the 
Coryphaeas  of  the  advance  party  of  his  order. 
His  name  is  the  rallying  point  of  those  who 
grow  weary  of  excessive  dogmatism,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  literal,  implastic  creeds  of  hard¬ 


headed,  scholastic,  ultra-logical  system-mon¬ 
gers  a  fertile  source  of  fanaticism  and  bigo¬ 
try,  of  mental  bondage  and  spiritual  defor¬ 
mity.  He  heads  the  free-thinkers  in  his  own 
line  of  things.  His  life  was  a  scries  of  hesivy 
blows  and  great  discouragements  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  dogma.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  who  was  not  content  with  things  at  se¬ 
cond-hand,  provided  he  felt  adequate  to 
grapple  with  questions,  the  solution  of  which 
was  assumed  to  be  infallibly  thisor  indubita¬ 
bly  that  by  men  of  like  passions  with  himself, 
like  means  of  attaining  to  certainty,  and  like 
hindrances  to  prevent  such  attainment.  When 
reproached  with  the  fault  of  an  unsubmis¬ 
sive  understanding,  his  answer*  was,  that  of 
all  faults  this  seemed  to  him  the  most  difli- 
cult  to  define  or  discern ;  "  for  who  shall  say 
where  the  understanding  ought  to  submit  it¬ 
self,  unless  where  it  is  inclined  to  advocate 
anything  immoral  ?  We  know  that  what  in 
one  age  has  been  called  the  spirit  of  rebel¬ 
lious  reason,  has  in  another  been  allowed  by 
all  good  men  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
sound  judgment  exempt  from  superstition. 
We  know  that  the  Catholics  look  with  as  great 
horror  on  the  consequences  of  denying  the 
infallibility  of  the  church  as  you  can  on  those 
of  denying  the  entire  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  that,  to  come  nearer  to  the  point, 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  points  of 

*  AddresMd  to  the  K«v,  John  1'iicker,  the  pre- 
•ent  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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physical  science,  was  once  insisted  on 
as  stoutly  as  it  is  now  maintained  with 
regard  to  matter  of  history.  Now,  it  may 
be  correct  to  deny  their  inspiration  in  one  | 
and  not  in  the  other ;  but  1  think  it  hard 
to  asciibe  the  one  opinion  to  anything  moral¬ 
ly  faulty  more  than  the  other.”  This  was  bold 
speech  for  an  Oxford  doctor  and  Rugby  head¬ 
master.  True,  others  had  spoken  in  the  same 
direction,  but  not  with  the  same  unreserved 
candor.  Others  had  suggested  similar  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  without  similar  readiness  to  follow 
them  out  and  abide  by  their  results.  We 
often  find  a  salvo  fired  against  dogmatism  by 
men  of  mark  in  the  church  ;  let  me  quote 
one,  for  example,  by  the  celebrated  poet  and 
divine.  Dr.  Donne,  a  contemporary  of  Shaks- 
peare,  and  of  standard  repute  in  the  lists  of 
the  orthodox — the  extract  I  have  borrowed 
from  the  first  volume  of  Southey’s  Common¬ 
place  Book.  "  1  begin  to  think,  that  as  liti¬ 
gious  men  tired  with  suits  admit  any  arbitre- 
ment  ;  and  princes  travelled  with  long  and 
wasteful  war,  descend  to  such  conditions  of 
peace  as  they  are  soon  ashamed  to  have* 
embraced  ;  so  philosophers,  and  so  all 
sects  of  Christians,  after  long  disputations 
and  controversies,  have  allowed  many  things 
for  positive  and  dogmatical  truths  which  are 
not  worthy  of  that  dignity  ;  and  so  many 
doctrines  have  grown  to  be  the  ordinary  diet 
and  food  of  our  spirits,  and  have  place  in  the 
pap  of  catechisms,  which  were  admitted  but 
as  physic  in  the  present  distemper,  or  accept¬ 
ed  in  a  laxy  weariness,  when  men,  so  they 
might  have  something  to  rely  upon,  and  to 
excuse  themselves  from  more  painful  inqui¬ 
sition,  never  examined  what  that  was.” 
Few  have  the  courage  to  undertake  this 
**  painful  inqumtion” — and  they  accept  the 
physic  as  pap,  the  temporary  as  permanent. 
Moore’s  satirical  lines  are  well  known,  upon 
the  subject  of  subscription  and  matriculation 
at  Oxford — 


ITiere,  my  lad,  lie  the  Articles — ^jiist  thirty-nine — 

No  occasion  to  count — you've  now  only  to  sign — 

liel’s  run  over  the  items  .  .  . 

That’s  sufficient — now  sign — having  read  quite 
enough, 

You  believe  in  the  full  and  true  meaning  thereof! 

(Boy  ttaret.) 

Oh,  a  mere  fonn  of  words  to  make  things  smooth 
and  brief — 

A  eomiiMxlious  and  sliort  make-believe  of  belief. 

Which  oar  church  lias  drawn  up  in  a  form  thus 
articular. 

To  keep  out,  in  general,  all  who’re  particular. 

But  what’s  the  boy  doing  7  what !  reading  all 
through. 

And  my  luncheon  fast  cooling  !~this  never  will  do. 


In  the  words  of  a  living  essayist,  "  Meek 
young  men  grow  up  in  libraries,  believing  it 
their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero, 
which  Locke,  which  Bacon  have  given,  for¬ 
getful  that  Cicero,  Locke  and  Bacon  were  only 
young  men  and  librarie.s  when  they  wrote  those 
books  .  .  .  The  writer  was  a  just  and  wise 
man.  Henceforward  it  is  settled,  his  book  is 
perfect  ;  as  love  of  the  hero  corrupts  into 
worship  of  his  statue.  Instantly  the  book 
becomes  noxious,  'fhe  guide  is  a  tyrant. 
We  sought  a  brother,  and  lo,  a  governor  ! — 
The  sluggish  and  perverted  multitude,  al¬ 
ways  slow  to  the  incursions  of  reason,  having 
once  so  opened,  having  once  received  this 
book,  stands  upon  it,  and  makes  an  outcry  if 
it  is  disparaged.”  The  application  of  this 
is  obvious.  And  Arnold  is  one  of  those  men 
who  think  that  if  it  is  right  and  wholesome  to 
insist  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  order  to  escape  the 
trammels  of  a  foreign  despotism,  it  is  also 
right  and  wholesome  to  insist  upon  it  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  confronting  the 
claims  of  a  torpid  and  superanuated  dogma¬ 
tism.  There  are  men  in  all  ages  who,  ns 
Goethe  says  in  his  autobiography,  cherish  a 
warm  hostility  to  all  forms  of  the  schools, 
especially  if  these  forms,  separated  from 
their  living  origin,  have  degenerated  into 
phrases,  and  have  thus  lost  altogether  their 
first,  fresh  significance.  The  elements  of 
Arnold’s  constitution  were  in  harmony  with 
this  class  of  mind.  They  were  opposed  lo 
the  rigorous  rule  and  peremptory  logic  of 
what  Wordsworth  calls — 

Doffraatic  teachers  of  the  snow-white  fur. 

And  wranglini;  schoolmen  of  the  scarlet  hood. 

Who,  with  a  keenness  not  to  be  withstood, 

Dress  the  point  home. 

compelling  adhesion  and  ex  animo  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  their  subtle  speculations  and  far-fetch¬ 
ed  themes.  Arnold  had  more  sympathy  with 
men  like  Neander,  who  taught,  that  to  bind 
the  unity  of  Christian  consciousness  to  a 
unity  of  speculative  apprehension,  excluding 
all  differences,  is  to  produce  a  narrow  and 
narrowing  uniformity,  calculated  to  check  the 
free  and  natural  evolution  of  Christian  faith 
and  life.  He  felt,  as  a  recent  writer  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  that  Christianity  "  was  not  institu¬ 
ted  as  we  have  it,  ready  made  to  our  hands 
b^  dogmatic  authority,  but  by  the  fierce  con¬ 
flicts  of  opinions  and  beliefs,  and  different 
modes  of  interpretation  of  the  mystery  of  our 
being,  and  by  the  subtle  metaphysical  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  the  faculties  of  that  generation  of 
wonderful  men  whom  we  call  Fathern,  but 
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who  were,  in  their  day,  men — mortal,  strug¬ 
gling  men — whose  tktology  had  to  be  pain¬ 
fully  wrestled  for,  and  conquered  from  the 
realms  of  doubt  ;  they  had  no  authority,  no 
traditionary  standard  of  belief  or  knowledge 
to  appeal  to  :  they  had  to  fight  like  men, 
and  compel  order  from  the  breaking  up  and 
vanishing  away  of  that  which  h;ul  been  the 
law  of  old.”  He  felt  that  to  prostrate  the 
mind  and  do  violence  to  the  affections,  by 
forcing  both  to  pay  homage  to  a  system  of 
pure,  cold,  clear,  but  perhaps  lifeless  dogma, 
was  not  real  religion,  but  very  far  from  it. 
He  felt  that  it  was  practicable  to  examine  the 
outworks  of  the  faith,  and  see  where  untem¬ 
pered  mortar  had  been  used,  and  where  ig¬ 
norant  masonry  had  been  employed,  and 
where  decaying  materials  had  been  consecra¬ 
ted,  without  injury  to  the  faith  itself — nay, 
that  the  vitality,  the  healthy  action,  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  faith  would  be  benefitted  by  re¬ 
moving  obstructions  to  its  free  and  natural 
development.  Accordingly  he  was  a  refor¬ 
mer.  His  protest  against  a  false  conservat¬ 
ism,  (for  there  is  a  true  one,)  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  progress  and  reform,  of 
course  raised  a  hornets  nest  about  his  ears. 
But  he  dared  them  to  sting  him :  and  when 
they  took  him  at  his  word,  and  stung  him 
with  all  their  might,  and  in  the  tenderest 
parts  of  his  frame,  why,  he  winced  under  the 
smart,  and  agun  did  battle  with  the  buzzing 
foe.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  seeker  after 
truth,  and  was  honestly  impatient  of  those 
to  whom  its  first  semblance,  or  its  faded  out¬ 
lines,  or  its  distorted  counterfeit  were  enough. 
Knowing  that  Truth  has  her  penalties  as  well 
as  her  privileges,  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
one  that  he  might  be  free  of  the  other. 
Sydney  Yendys  finely  says, — 

Truth  is  a  spear 

Thrown  by  the  blind.  Truth  is  a  Nemises 
Which  leadeth  her  beloved  by  the  hand 
Through  all  things  ;  giving  him  no  task  to  break 
A  bruised  reed,  but  bidding  him  stand  firm 
Though  she  crush  worlds. 

The  truth-seeker  has,  indeed,  much  to  en¬ 
dure.  As  Emerson  writes,  '*  For  the  ease 
and  pleasure  of  treading  the  old  road,  accept¬ 
ing  the  fashions,  the  education,  the  religion 
of  society,  he  takes  the  cross  of  making  his 
own,  and  of  coarse,  the  self-accusation,  the 
faint  heart,  the  frequent  uncertainty  and  loss 
of  time  which  are  the  nettles  and  tingling 
vines  in  the  way  of  the  self-relying  and  self- 
directed  ;  and  the  state  of  virtual  hostility 
in  which  he  seems  to  stand  to  society,  and 
especially  to  educated  society.”  All  this 


was  in  Arnold’s  experience.  But  he  held 
fast  to  what  he  deemed  true,  and  waved  off 
all  that  he  deemed  false.  He  would  not 
nestle  and  cherish  in  his  bosom  aught  that 
seemed  unreal  or  exploded.  He  would  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  renounce  unpopular  verities, 
though  worried  by  packs  of  sharp-scented, 
loud- baying  assailants ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  he  quit  his  belief  ”  that  a  pop¬ 
gun  is  a  popgun,  though  the  ancient  and  ho¬ 
norable  of  the  earth  affirmed  it  to  be  the  crack 
of  doom.”  Great,  therefore,  was  the  stay  and 
solace  of  his  heart  of  hearts — the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  devotion  not  to  party  but  to  truth. 
And  though  much  of  his  way  was  desert,  yet 
could  he  go  on  that  way  rejoicing,  scattering 
in  stony  places  the  seed  of  his  best  thoughts, 
not  without  faith  that  one  day  even  the 
desert  should  be  glad  and  blof  s  )m  like  the  rose. 

Arnold’s  Oxford  career  was  illustrious :  his 
friend,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  a  man  of  wide¬ 
ly  different  views,  gives  an  interesting  retro¬ 
spective  review  of  it.  While  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
college,  the  future  master  of  Rugby,  mixed 
.with  some  of  the  leading  intellects  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Copleston,  bishop 
of  Landaff,  a  first-rate  classic  ;  Davison,  the 
well-known  writer  on  prophecy ;  Pusey, 
Kewman,  and  Kable,  the  field-marshals  of 
the  “  tract”  legion  ;  Whateley,  the  clear¬ 
headed  and  li^ral-minded  archbishop  of 
Dublin  ;  and  Hampden,  a  name  as  instinct 
with  controversial  suggestions  as  that  of  Gor¬ 
ham.  When  Arnold  left  the  university,  he 
married  and  settled  at  Laleham,  where  he 
look  pupils,  which  place  he  left  in  1828,  on 
his  election  to  the  important  post  at  Rughy, 
which  he  held  to  the  last.  Ilis  plans  to  re¬ 
form  and  elevate  the  school  were  bold  and 
independent,  like  himself  ;  that  they  were 
successful  we  see  by  the  greatly  improved 
aspect  of  that  institution.  He  cultivated 
true  manliness  in  the  boys,  treating  them  as 
gentlemen  and  reasonable  beings,  and  making 
them  respect  themselves  by  the  mere  respect 
heshowed  to  them,  placing  implicit  confidence 
in  a  boy’s  assertion,  and  then,  if  a  falsehood 
was  discovered,  punishing  it  severely.*  ’fhere 
grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that 
“  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he  al¬ 
ways  believes  one.”  When  open  bad  feeling 
was  exhibited  by  a  number  of  the  pupils, 
he  would  appeal  to  every  high  feeling 
which  they  had  desecrated.  ‘‘  I  cannot  re¬ 
main  here  if  all  is  to  be  carried  on  by  con¬ 
straint  and  force  ;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a 
gaoler,  I  will  resign  my  office  at  once.”  His 

*  See  Stanley’s  Life  of  Arnold,  vol.  i.,  chap.  iii. 
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own  life  was  eminently  an  exempliBcation  of 
lus  teaching.  He  proved  to  the  boys  by  bis 
daily  conduct,  in  and  out  of  school-hours, 
that  religion  meant  something  ;  that  it  ought 
to  and  might  pervade  and  hallow  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  details  of  existence  ;  and  that  to  se¬ 
parate  “  religious”  and  ”  secular”  is  a  mis¬ 
take  fruitful  with  mischief  and  practical  de¬ 
lusion.  His  method  of  education,  as  some 
one  observed  at  the  time,  “  was  not  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  popular  phrase)  based  upon  reli¬ 
gion,  but  was  itself  religious."  His  natural 
lacullies,  says  Mr.  Stanley,  “  were  not  un¬ 
clothed  but  clothed  upon  ;  they  were  at  once 
colored  by  and  gave  a  colour  to  the  belief 
which  they  received.  It  was  in  his  common 
acts  of  life,  whether  public  or  private,  that 
the  depth  of  his  religious  convictions  most  visi¬ 
bly  appeared.”  Like  the  ”  Roman”  of  Syd¬ 
ney  Yendys,  he  taught 

Thnt  not  a  bare 

ITntempled  spot,  unblest,  unconsrcrate 
On  earth,  but  is  siithcient  sanctuary 
For  the  best  hour  of  the  beat  life  ;  no  cloud 
In  any  heaven  so  dark  that  a  good  prayer 
Cannot  ascend.  | 

He  cherished  the  mood  described  by  Words¬ 
worth, 

Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 

To  him  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Car¬ 
lyle  in  Past  and  Present  :  “  Heaven  lies  over 
him  wherever  he  goes  or  stands  on  the  earth  ; 
making  all  the  earth  a  mystic  temple  to  him  ; 
the  earth’s  business  all  a  kind  of  worship. 
Glimpses  of  bright  creatures  flash  in  the 
common  sunlight ;  angels  yet  hover,  doing 
God’s  messages  among  men  ;  that  rainbow 
was  set  in  the  clouds  by  the  hand  of  God. 
Wonder,  miracle  encompasses  the  man  ;  he 
lives  in  an  element  of  miracle.  His  religion, 
his  worship  was  like  his  daily  bread  to  him — 
which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  talk 
much  about  ;  which  he  merely  ate  at  sUited 
intervals,  and  lived  and  did  his  work  upon.” 
He  throve,  too,  upon  this  fare  : 

A  man  he  seemed  of  cheerful  yesterdays, 

And  confident  to-morrows. 

Let  me  jot  down,  in  a  random,  unsyste¬ 
matic  form,  a  few  of  Dr.  Arnold’s  character¬ 
istic  opinions — such  as  brought  upon  his 
head  so  many  rude  names  and  angry  impu¬ 
tations.  He  told  the  narrow-minded  that 
narrow-mindedness  tends  to  wickedness,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  extend  its  watchfulness  to 
every  part  of  our  moral  nature.  He  told 
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stiff,  old-fashioned  churchmen,  the  laudatores 
temporis  acti,  that  divinity  students  ought 
not  to  make  technical  “  divinity”  all  in  all, 
but  should  enlarge  their  minds  by  constantly 
reading  the  works  of  our  greatest  philoso¬ 
phers,  orators,  and  poets — declaring  that  he 
could  not  find  one  really  great  man  among 
“  our  old  divines,”  and  that  John  Bunyan 
had  incomparably  greater  genius  than  any  of 
them.  He  disliked  church  Articles,  he  said, 
because  they  represent  truth  untruly,  i.  e., 
in  an  unedifying  manner,  and  thus  robbed  of 
its  living  truth,  while  it  retains  its  mere 
literal  form.  He  complained  that  his  own 
Church,  which  he  severely  calls  “  the  child 
of  regal  and  aristocratical  selfishness,  and 
unprincipled  tyranny,”  had  never  dareil  to 
speak  boldly  to  the  great,  but  contented  her¬ 
self  with  lecturing  the  poor.  He  opposed 
the  Judaistic  theory  of  the  ”  Sabbath,”  and 
the  authenticity  of  certain  parts  of  Scripture. 
Stanch  Protestant  as  he  was,  he  would  not 
call  the  Church  of  Rome  idolatrous.  He 
considered  the  principle  of  conservatism  to 
be  not  only  foolish,  but  to  be  actually  J'elo  de 
se  ;  destroying  what  it  loves  because  it  will 
not  mend  it.  High-churchism,  on  the  one 
hand,  was  to  him  intolerable  ;  and  on  the 
other,  he  expressed  himself  “  keenly  alive  to 
the  mentiil  defects  of  the  Dissenters  iia  a 
body — the  characteristic  faults  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mind,  viz.,  narrowness  of  view,  and  a 
want  of  learning  and  a  sound  critical  spirit — 
being  exhibited  to  my  mind  in  the  Dissenters, 
almost  in  caricature.”  The  Record  news¬ 
paper  disgusted  him,  as  a  true  specimen  of 
the  “  Evangelical  ”  party,  “  with  their  infi¬ 
nitely  little  minds,  disputing  about  anise  and 
cummin,  when  heaven  and  earth  are  coming 
together  around  them.”  Elsewhere  he 
writes,  ”  A  good  Christian,  with  a  low  un¬ 
derstanding,  a  bad  education,  and  ignorance 
of  the  world,  becomes  an  evangelical and 
his  biographer  mentions  that  Arnold  was 
j  constantly  repelled  from  this  party  by  his 
strong  sense  of  the  obstacles  which  their 
narrow  views  and  technical  phraseology 
were,  as  he  considered,  for  ever  opposing  to 
the  real  and  practical  application  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  the  remedy  of  the 
great  wants  of  the  age,  social,  moral,  and  in¬ 
tellectual.  His  pamphlet  on  Church  Rejorm 
irritiited  all  sections  of  his  brethren.  His 
arguments  for  catholic  emancipation  gained 
him  a  fair  share  of  abuse.  His  interest  in  the 
London  University  was  another  crying  sin.  He 
shocked  prudes,  and  prigs,  and  pedants,  by 
becoming  a  stated  contributor  to  newspapers, 
and  magnifying  his  office  as  such.  He  felt 
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what  Mr.  Gilfillan  says  of  John  Sterling, 
“impatient  of  the  cant,  and  common-places, 
and  bigotry  of  ordinary  theologians — sick  of 
the  senseless  controversies  of  his  church.” 
With  all  his  polemical  tendencies,  he  main¬ 
tained  a  healthy  vitality  of  personal  religion, 
fresh,  hearty,  impulsive;  and  exulted  with  a 
boyish  ardor  in  those  recreations  and  natural 
pursuits  for  which  none  feel  a  zest  but  the 
simple  in  taste,  the  innocent,  the  pure. 

Of  his  writings  little  need  be  said  here. 
His  edition  of  Thucydides  is  a  standard  work, 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  classical  literature  in 
England,  which  had  been  so  drooping  and  so 
dependent  for  supplies  upon  the  scholarship 
of  Germany.  His  History  of  Rome  is  unfin¬ 
ished — a  defect  which  its  merit  makes  the 
more  to  be  regretted.  Of  course,  Niebuhr 
is  his  great  guide  and  authority  ;  he  reviewed 
the  latter  in  the  Quarterly  of  1825.  As 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History,  he  pub¬ 
lished  lectures  on  that  comprehensive  subject, 
his  object  in  their  treatment  being  to  do  for 
English  history  what  Guizot  had  done  for 
French,  in  his  famous  course  at  the  Old  Sor- 
bonne.  Six  volumes  of  valuable  sermons  he 
gave  to  the  world — sermons  in  wliich  we 
miss  the  singular  power  of  J.  H.  Newman, 
the  mystic  charm  of  Manning,  the  spiritual 
depth  of  Julius  Hare,  the  rushing  eloquence 
of  Chalmers,  and  the  sparkling  flow  of  Mel- 
vill ;  but  which  have  a  serious  meaning,  a 
clear,  sound- judging,  impressive  manneri>m 
all  their  own.  His  style  is  delightfully 
transparent — the  right  words  fall  into  the 
right  places,  and  strike  home  with  a  force 
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as  real  as  it  is  unpretending.  He  avoids 
fine  writing,  and  yet  he  is  a  tine  writer : — 

Non  oqnidem  hoc  studeo,  bullatis  ut  mihi  nugia 
Pagina  turgescat, 

as  Persius  says  ;  but  his  skill  in  composition 
is  of  a  kind  which  tells  upon  us  with  lasting 
effect,  and  which  is  hard  indeed  to  be  attain¬ 
ed,  like  most  exhibitions  of  ease — serene  and 
self-possessed.  Among  his  miscellaneous 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  articles  in  the 
Englishman's  Register  and  the  Sheffield 
Courant ;  (on  the  social  distress  of  the  lower 
orders  ;)  critiques  of  Southey’s  Wat  Tyler, 
and  Cunningham’s  De  Ranee,  inserted  in  the 
British  Critic ;  papers  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  upon  Dr.  Hampden,  «fec. ;  pamphlets 
on  education,  on  the  “  Christian  dut^  of  con¬ 
ceding  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims  ;’  (1828  ;) 
on  Chartism,  Church,  and  State,  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  and  the  Cholera  of  1831. 

“Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 
either  were  already  perfect,”  was  the  spirit 
of  Arnold’s  public  and  private  career.  For¬ 
ward  !  was  his  watchword.  Excelsior!  was 
his  motto.  “  Meet  is  it,”  says  Tennyson, 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 

We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees. 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

E'en  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 

The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come 
Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  life. 


Faxnt  Kemble  in  London. — A  great 
name  drew  me  on  Monday  to  Mrs.  Kemble’s 
Sliakspeare  Readings  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre.  Such  an  intellectual  delight!  To 
those  who  really  love  Shakspeare,  and  have 
any  feeling  for  what  is  highest  in  dramatic 
art,  there  can  be  no  performance  half  so  fas¬ 
cinating  as  these  readings.  By  means  of 
changes  of  voice,  unforced,  yet  marked,  and 
sufficient  gesticulation  to  explain  the  text, 
aided  by  the  fine  commentary  of  eye  and 
brow,  Mrs.  Kemble  brings  before  you  the 
whole  scene,  enacts  every  part,  and  moves 
you  as  the  play  itself  would  move  you.  One 
great  charm  in  these  Readings,  and  one 
which  gives  them  such  superiority  over  per¬ 
formances,  is,  that  all  the  minor  parts  assume 
their  true  position,  and  produce  the  harmony 
which  the  poet  designed.  Every  one  knows 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  some  of  these  minor 


parts,  and  know  also  the  merciless  massacre 
of  them  on  the  stage. 

With  regard  to  her  reading  of  the  greater 
characters,  some  difference  of  opinion  will 
naturally  exist,  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
her  reading  is  thoughtful  and  striking.  The 
versatility  displayed  in  her  rendering  of  the 
saucy  child  Yoik,  and  the  smooth  hyD«>crisy 
of  Richard  in  their  colloquy  was  greatly  ap¬ 
plauded.  1  have  heard  Tieck  read  Shaks- 
[teare,  and  Seydelman,  the  great  tragedian : 
but  although  the  former  is  celebrated  as  the 
first  of  readers,  and  the  latter  was  to  my 
thinking,  one  of  the  first  of  actors — although 
both  of  them  read  better  than  Mrs.  Kemble, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — yet,  for 
dramatic  reading,  that  is  to  say,  for  giving 
you  the  effects  of  acting  without  the  aids  of 
the  stage,  I  prefer  Mrs.  Kemble. — Leader. 
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It  is  the  misfortune  of  history  that  its 
great  events  and  leading  characters  are 
judged  according  to  the  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  feelings  of  the  historian.  Even  the  his¬ 
tory  of  distant  ages  is  colored,  and  frequently 
misrepresented,  by  the  passions  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  writer.  We  have  seen  how 
Mitford’s  hatred  of  the  Whigs  in  England, 
and  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  France,  led 
him  to  falsify  the  History  of  Greece,  and  to 
calumniate  the  great  Athenian  democracy  ; 
and  how  Gibbon’s  rejection  of  Christianity 
induced  this  greatest  of  historians  to  give  a 
ready  credence  to  unsupported  charges 
against  the  Christians,  and  to  6nd  apologies 
for  the  conduct  of  all  who  were  its  oppo¬ 
nents  and  persecutors.  The  events  of  more 
recent  times,  connected  with  our  great  party 
struggles  in  the  church  and  in  the  state, 
have  naturally  received  a  still  greater  di.-itor- 
tion  fiom  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
opinions  of  the  writers.  The  student  who 
has  painfully  sought  to  ascertain  the  real 
history  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
First  Charles  and  his  parliament,  or  of  the 
still  fit-rcer  conflict  between  the  different 
parties  of  the  First  Revolution  in  France, 
must  often  have  read  with  astonishment  the 
p<*rversion8  of  facts  in  the  transparent  but 
sophistical  narrative  of  Hume,  and  in  the 
brilliant  but  panidoxical  pages  of  T..nmar- 
tine 

Rut  if  it  is  difficult  to  look  for  truth  in  an 
historian,  it  appears  almost  hopeless  to  expect 
it  in  a  biographer.  In  addition  to  the  cau>es 
we  have  already  mentioned,  which  tend  to 
lend  the  historian  astray,  the  biographer  has 
besetting  sins  of  his  own.  His  love  of  hi-s 
subject  makes  him  blind  to  the  faults  of  his 
hero,  and  almost  invariably  induces  him  to 
magnify  his  virtues,  to  conceal  his  defects, 
and  to  palliate,  when  he  cannot  excuse,  his 
more  serious  offences.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  example  in  the  work  before  us 

*  Wdliam  Penn :  an  Hittorieal  Biofirapky. 
With  aa  extra  chapter  on  **  The  Matanlay  Charge*.'' 
By  Williaoi  lieuwurtb  Duun.  8va  Chapman 
and  llalL 


William  Penn  was  a  great  and  a  good  man. 
He  demands  and  deserves  our  respect  and 
admiration.  Rut  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
was  guilty  of  acts  which  an  impartial  bio¬ 
grapher  ought  not  to  have  passed  over  with¬ 
out  words  of  reprehension.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Penn  ever  violated  his  conscience 
to  do  an  evil  deed ;  but,  like  many  otirer 
good  men,  his  otherwise  clear  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  became  clouded  by  his  de¬ 
sire  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  righteous 
cause,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  be  a  party  to 
proceedings  which  he  would,  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  been  the  Brst  to  condemn. 
The  case  is  one  of  ordinary  occurrence  in 
life,  and  ought  not  to  excite  our  surpiise. 
Penn,  however  great  his  virtues,  was  not 
raised  above  the  ordinary  defects  of  human¬ 
ity.  In  order  to  place  his  new  settlement  in 
the  new  hemisphere  on  a  secure  foundation, 
and  to  gain  toleration  fur  his  suffering  co- 
religionisU,  it  was  of  primary  importance  to 
Penn  to  preserve  his  influence  at  court.  But 
it  was  impos.Mble  to  preserve  this  influence  at 
such  a  court  as  that  of  the  Second  James, 
without  lending  himself  occasionally  to  trans¬ 
actions  of  which  the  morality  was,  to  use 
the  mildest  expression,  somewhat  questiona¬ 
ble.  Some  of  these  transactions  had  been 
previously  pointed  out  by  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  and  have  been  more  recently  denounced 
by  Mr  Macaulay  in  strong  and  pointed  let  ros. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Macaulay  did  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  Penn  was  placed  ;  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tempter  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  good  man  as  an  Angel  of 
Light,  holding  out  to  him  the  alluring  bait, 
that,  by  a  little  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  court,  he  would  advance  what  was 
dearest  to  his  heart — the  interests  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion.  It  is  easy  to  find  an 
apology  fur  some  of  the  charges  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  brought  against  Penn ;  hut  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  them  all. 

We  l.ave  given  our  own  view  of  Penn’s 
conduct  ill  an  eventful  period  of  his  life,  that 
our  readers  may  be  placed  in  a  better  posi- 
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lion  for  understanding  the  important  question, 
to  which  we  are  now  anxious  to  direct  their 
attention.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  present, 
to  speak  of  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Dixon’s 
biography,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
“extra  chapter,”  in  which,  far  from  admit¬ 
ting  any  of  the  accusations  to  be  true  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  brought  against  Penn,  Mr. 
Dixon  accuses  that  eminent  historian  of  the 
grossest  exaggerations,  and  of  an  almost  wilful 
perversion  of  facts.  This  is  a  serious  charge, 
and  deserves  our  careful  consideration ;  for, 
if  true,  it  will  seriously  damage  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  credit  as  a  historian.  A  great  writer 
must  not,  however,  be  robbed  of  his  literary 
character  on  trivial  grounds.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  considered  it  our  duty,  although  person¬ 
ally  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  to 
expose  Mr.  Dixon’s  allegations  to  a  close  and 
sifting  examination  ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
as  our  readers  will  presently  see,  that  Mr. 
Dixon  has  failed  to  substantiate  the  majority 
of  his  accusations,  and  stands  convicted  of  : 
deliberately  garbling  one  of  his  authorities  to 
establish  his  point. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  classified  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
charges  against  Penn  under  the  five  following 
beads : — 

“  1.  That  his  connection  with  the  court  in  1684, 
while  he  lived  at  Kensington,  caused  his  own 
sect  to  lock  coldly  on  him,  and  even  treat  him  with 
obloquy.  2.  That  ‘  he  extorted  money’  from  the 
iris  at  Taunton  for  the  maids  of  honor.  3.  That 
e  allowed  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
•educing  Kiifin  into  a  compliance  with  court  de¬ 
signs.  4.  That  he  endeavored  to  gain  William’s 
assent  to  the  promulgated  edict  suspending  the 
penal  laws.  5.  That  he  ‘did  his  best  to  seduce’ 
the  Magdalen  collegians  ‘  from  the  path  of  right,’ 
and  was  ‘a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly  dis¬ 
creditable  kind.’  ” 

Of  these  accusations  the  first  and  fourth 
are  not  of  much  importance;  and  we  only 
notice  the  first  because,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  indictment.  Dr.  Dixon  is  himself  guilty 
of  the  very  offence  with  which  be  charges 
Mr.  Macaulay.  Mr.  Dixon  first  quotes  the 
following  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay  : — 

“  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  sup¬ 
pliants.  His  house  at  Kensington  w  as  sometimes 
thronged  at  his  hour  of  rising  by  more  than  two 
hundred  suitors.  He  paid  dear,  however,  for  this 
seeming  prosperity.  Kven  his  own  sect  looked 
coldly  on  him,  and  requited  bis  services  with 
obloquy.” 

and  then  adds : — 

“His  nnly  authority  for  this  statement  is  Gerard 
6roese,(llist.  Qua.  lib.  ii.  1695,)  a  Dutchman, ir/io 


nct'cr  was  in  Enoland  in  his  life,  and  whose  work 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  never  recognised.” 

Now,  not  to  enter  into  any  controversy  as 
to  the  value  of  Croese’s  book — a  book  repeat¬ 
edly  quoted,  and  with  high  commendation,  by 
Clarkson,  in  his  “Life  of  Penn” — Mr.  Dixon 
has  in  this  short  sentence  fallen  into  two 
gross  mistakes.  1st.  Croese’s  authority  is 
not  the  only  authority  cited  by  Mr.  Macaulay. 
In  the  very  same  note  in  which  Croese  is 
quoted,  (“  History,”  vol.  ii.  p.  292,)  Bonre- 
paux,  a  very  intelligent  and  observant  man, 
who  was  much  about  the  court,  is  produced 
as  a  witness  to  the  same  effect,  “  Penn,  Chef 
des  Quakers,  qu’on  suit  (^tre  dans  les  intei  ^ts 
du  Roi  d’Angleterre,  est  si  fort  d4cri6  parmi 
ceux  de  sun  parti  qu’ils  n’ait  plus  aucune 
confiance  en  lui.”  2d.  Gerard  Croese  had 
been  in  England,  and  in  Penn’s  house  there. 
He  says,  speaking  of  the  crowd  of  suitors 
who  filled  the  antechambers,  “  Vidi  quan- 
doque  de  hoc  genere  hominum  non  minus  bis 
centum.”  This  passage  it  is  inexcusable  in 
Mr.  Dixon  to  have  forgotten,  for  it  is  not  only 
quoted  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  (vol.  i.  page  503,) 
but  it  is  even  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dixon  him¬ 
self  in  a  previous  part  of  his  own  work 
(p.  291.) 

The  three  other  charges  we  must  examine 
more  at  length.  We  shall  take  them  in  the 
following  order — first,  the  transaction  be¬ 
tween  Kiffin  and  Penn — secondly,  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  College  afl'air — and,  thirdly,  the  ex¬ 
tortion  of  money  from  the  girls  of  Taunton 
for  the  queen’s  maids  of  honor. 

First,  as  to  KiflSn,  Mr.  Dixon  says ; — 

“Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  when  the 
churchmen  openly  repudiated  their  own  doctrine 
of  passive  obi'dience,  James  became  anxious  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  his  dissenting  suhjects ; 
and  among  other  leading  men  he  courted  I’enn’s 
old  opfioni  nt,  William  Kiifin,  by  the  offer  of  a 
city  magistracy.  But  two  of  Kitfiii’s  grandsons 
had  been  taken  and  execu'ed  in  the  western  re¬ 
bellion,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  the  old  man 
would  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  court.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Macaulay  introduces  I’enn.  ‘  The 
heartless  and  venal  sycophants  of  Whitehall, 
judging  by  themselves,  thought  that  the  old  man 
would  be,easily  propitiated  by  an  alderman's  gown, 
and  by  some  comfiensation  in  money,  for  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited.  Penn 
was  employed  in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no 
purptjse.’  Now,  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda¬ 
tion  in  history  for  this  statement.  Mr.  Macaulay 
here  asserts  that  Penn  was  ‘  employed’  by  the 
‘  heartless  and  venal  sycophants’  of  the  court  to 
seduce  Kiflin  into  an  acceptance  of  the  alderman’s 
gown — and  that  he  failed.  'I'he  passage  means 
this,  or  it  means  nothing.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
on  such  a  point  Kitfin  himself  must  be  the  best 
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authority  :  in  his  autobiography,  lately  published 
from  the  original  manuscripts,  he  says, — ‘  In  a 
little  after,  a  great  temptation  attended  m",  which 
wae  a  commission  from  the  King  to  he  one  tf  the 
aldermen  rf  the  city  of  London  ;  which,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  of  it,  I  usm  all  the  diligence  I  could  to  be 
excused,  both  by  some  lords  near  the  King,  and 
also  by  Sir  Nicholas  Butler  anl  Mr.  Penn.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain.'  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  states.  Penn  did  not  go  to  Kiffin ; 
Kiffin  went  to  Penn.  Instead  of  being  employed 
in  the  work  of  seduction,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
task  of  intercession.  Mr.  Micaulay  makes 
Kithn  refuse  the  magistracy :  Kidin  says  he  ac¬ 
cepted  it ; — ‘  The  next  court-day  I  came  to  the 
court,  and  took  upon  me  the  office  of  alderman. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  transaction  is  grossly  dishonest. 
In  order  to  prove  his  assertion  that  Penn  was 
employed  only  in  the  work  of  intercession, 
and  not  in  that  of  seduction,  Mr.  Dixon 
quotes  the  words  from  Kiffin’s  memoirs, 
which  we  have  printed  in  italics.  But  our 
readers  will  not  be  a  little  astonished  to  learn 
that  this  passage  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  words  which  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay’s  assertion,  but  which  Mr.  Dixon  stu¬ 
diously  avoids  quoting.  Just  before,  Kiffin 
says  : — “  This  plot  being  carried  on  with  all 
diligence,  took  with  several  dissenters  ;  but, 
indeed,  they  were  few,  and  for  the  geiaerality 
of  the  meaner  sort,  William  Penn  being  the 
head  of  that  party.’’  But  the  passage  which 
immediately  follows  Mr.  Dixon’s  quotation  is 
still  more  important.  “  I  was  told,”  says 
Kiffin,  “  that  they  (evidently  Butler  and 
Penn)  knew  that  1  had  an  interest  that  might 
serve  the  king ;  and,  although  they  knew  my 
sufferings  were  great,  in  cutting  off  my  two 
grandchildren,  and  losing  their  estates,  yet  it 
should  be  made  up  to  me,  both  in  their  es¬ 
tates,  and  also  in  what  honor  or  advanUge  I 
could  reasonably  desire  for  myself.”  Can 
anything  be  clearer  than  that  Penn  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  work  of  seduction,  and  did 
actually  offer  Kiffin  a  bribe  to  commit  an  ille¬ 
gal  act? 

Secondly,  as  to  the  Magdalen  College  af¬ 
fair.  The  entire  passiige  in  Mr.  Dixon’s 
work  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  too  long  for 
quotation  ;  but  we  will  give  his  remarks  upon 
the  most  serious  part  of  Mr.  M  icaulay’s 
charge,  namely,  that  Penn  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Dr.  Hough  to  yield  to  James,  by 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  bishopric.  Mr. 
Dixon  says  : — 

“  Did  Penn  deal  *  in  simony  of  a  particularly 
disreputable  kind,  and  use  a  bisiiopric  as  a  bait  to 


tempt  a  divine  to  perjury  ?*  Mr.  Macaulay  con¬ 
tinues  to  represent  him  as  employed  by  the  conrt ; 
and  having,  as  he  says,  fail^  in  his  attempt  to 
terrify  the  collegian  into  obedience,  he  ‘  then  tried 
a  gentler  tone.’  He  had  an  interview  with  Hongh, 
and  with  some  of  the  Fellows,  and  after  many  pro¬ 
fessions  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  began  to  hint 

at  a  compromise . ‘  How  should  you 

like,’  said  I’enn,  ‘  to  Sec  Dr.  Hongh,  Bishop  of 
Oxford  ?’  Hereupon  follows  the  indignation  about 
simony  and  perjury.  Now  let  us  see  what  is  re¬ 
ally  known  about  this  interview.  Dr.  Hough,  its 
chief  subject,  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  it  took  place  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  in  which 
he  recited  the  principal  heads  of  the  discourse, — 
and  this  account,  from  one  too  deeply  interested 
to  be  impartial,  and  too  much  excited  to  remem- 
b-’r  anything  but  what  especially  concerned  his 
own  prospects  and  position,  is  unfortunately  the 
only  existing  authority.  Hunt  was  not  present 
at  this  interview,  and  no  account  of  it  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  .Magdalen  College  MSB.  Holden’s 
MS.  letters  in  the  same  library  commence  pos 
teriortothe  affair  of  Penn;  and  Baron  Jenner’s 
MB.  account  of  tlie  Visitation  is  not  to  be  found. 
But  let  us  take  the  authority  we  have,  imperfect 
though  it  be,  and  sec  what  matter  can  be  drawn 
fnun  it  in  support  of  the  accusation.  What  says 
Hough  ?  In  the  outset,  instead  of  Penn  being 
‘  employer!,’  as  .Mr.  Macaulay  continues  to  misre¬ 
present  him,  to  solicit  the  Fellows,  it  appears  that 
the  Fellows  had  senta  deputation  to  him,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Hou^h  and  the  principal  members  of  the 
college.  Their  conversation  lasted  three  hours  ; 
tliCk  substance  of  it  I  have  given  in  the  text  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  memoir ;  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
version  of  it  is  inexact  in  all  its  essential  particu¬ 
lars.  ‘  He  then  tried  a  gentler  tone.’  'The  his¬ 
torian  does  not  seem  to  know  that  two  inteniews 
took  place,  one  at  Oxford,  the  other  at  Windsor, 
with  six  weeks  of  an  interval  ;  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence,  except  the  spurious  letter,  that  he  ever  used 
other  than  a  gentle  tone.  He  ‘  began  to  hint  at  a 
compromise  :’  the  words  of  Hough  are — ‘  I  thank 
(lod  he  did  not  so  much  as  offer  at  any  proposal 
by  way  of  accommodation.’  How  reconcile  such 
statements  !  Now  let  us  hear  what  Hougli  says 
of  the  simony  and  perjury.  Penn,  who,  according 
to  Swift,  ‘  spoke  agreeably  and  with  spirit,’  was 
always  more  or  less  facetious  in  conversation. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  had 
that  delight  indrrdlery  which  belongs  to  the  high¬ 
est  natures.  In  the  imperfect  report  of  this  very 
conversation  we  see  how  he  played  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  : — ‘  Chri.st’s  Church  is  a  noble  structure.  Uni¬ 
versity  is  a  pleasant  place  and  .Magdalen  College  is 
a  comely  building  ’  Hough,  though  not  the  most 
quick-witted  of  men,  saw  that  he  ‘  had  a  mind  to 
droll  upon  us.”  Stolid  and  heavy.  Hough,  no 
doubt  reported  the  conversation  honestly,  so  far 
IS  ho  could  remember  and  understand  it.  To 
quote  his  words — ‘Once  he  said,  .tmWing,  If  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  die.  Dr.  Hough  may  be  made 
Bishop.  What  think  you  of  that,  gentlemen  ?’ 
Cradock,  one  of  the  Fellows  present,  took  up  the 
tone  of  plea.santry,  and  replied,  ‘  they  should  be 
lieartily  glad  of  it — for  it  would  do  very  well  with 
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the  presidency.”  Doee  aiw  one  doubt  that  this 
was  a  mere  pleasantry  7  Obsenre,  Penn  had  no 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Fellows, — that  he 
met  them  at  their  own  request,  to  consider  how  he 
could  serve  their  interests.  ThatCradock  thought 
it  a  joke,  is  evident  from  his  retort.  Had  the 
suggestion  of  the  bishopric  been  in  earnest,  it 
must  have  been  offereo  on  condition  of  Hough 
giving  up  the  pmidency  of  his  college — that  be* 
ing  the  point  at  issue.  In  such  a  case,  to  talk  of 
the  combinatioa  of  the  two  offices  would  have 
been  insulting  and  absurd.  Even  Hough  himself, 
the  least  jocular  of  men,  understood  this  remark 
as  a  mere  pleasantry,  for  he  instantly  adds,  *  But 
I  told  him,  seriouiJy,  I  had  no  ambition.’  The 
playful  allusion  is  Mr.  Macaulay’s  ‘hint  at  a 
compromise but  the  attempt  to  make  it  look  like 
a  serious  proposal  is  perfectly  absurd  in  the  face  of 
Hough’s  emphatic  declaration,  that  ‘  he  did  not 
so  much  as  offer  at  any  proposal  by  way  of  ac¬ 
commodation.’  And  yet  this  innocent  mirth,  ac¬ 
cepted  and  understood  as  such  by  all  the  parties 
concerned,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
is  revived  and  tortured  into  a  ground  fur  one  of 
the  foulest  accusations  ever  brought  against 
an  historical  reputation  !  Is  Uiis  English  his¬ 
tory  ?” 

Now  passing  over  for  the  present  the  of¬ 
fensive  and  insulting  language  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  extract,  it  would  be  quite  suf¬ 
ficient,  in  reply  to  all  Mr.  Dixon  has  said,  to 
reprint  11  Dugh’s  letter  j  ust  as  it  stands.  That 
letter  would  prove  that  Penn  employed  both 
intimidation  and  something  very  like  corrup¬ 
tion  to  induce  the  President  and  Fellows  to 
submit.  One  point,  however,  deserves  no¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  “  Penn  began  to 
hint  at  a  compromise.”  Mr.  Dixon,  after  his 
usual  fashion  of  quoting,  picks  out  of  Hough’s 
letter,  a  few  words  which  cannot  be  proper¬ 
ly  understood  without  the  context.  “  1  thank 
God,  he  did  not  so  much  as  offer  at  any  pro- 

Eosal  by  way  of  accommodation.”  There 
Ir.  Dixon  stops,  and  very  triumphantly 
ask.s,  “  How  reconcile  such  statements  ?” 
Very  easily,  by  simply  going  on,  and  quoting 
what  follows  immediately,  “  Only  once, 
upon  the  mention  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s 
indisposition,  he  said,  ‘  If  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  die  Dr.  Hough  may  be  made  bishop.’” 
Surely  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence 
taken  together  is  this — “  He  made  no  offer 
of  accommodation  except  that  one  hint.”  The 
notion  that  through  the  whole  conversa¬ 
tion  Penn  was  jesting,  and  that  Hough  was 
too  stupid  to  understand  him,  is  below  refu¬ 
tation. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  extortion  of  money  from 
the  maids  of  Taunton  for  the  queen's  maid’s 
of  honor.  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  655, 


[May, 

of  his  History,  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  transaction  : — 

“  But  the  prey  on  which  they  pounced  most 
eagerly,  was  one  which  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  even  the  most  ungentle  natures 
would  have  spared.  Already  son  e  of  the  girls 
who  had  presented  the  standard  to  Monmouth  at 
Taunton  had  cruelly  expiated  their  dTence.  *  * 
M<ist  of  the  young  ladies,  however,  who  had 
walked  in  the  procession  were  still  alive.  Some 
of  them  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All  had 
acted  under  the  orders  of  their  schoolmistress, 
without  knowing  that  they  were  committing  a 
crime.  The  queen’s  maids  of  honor  asked  the 
royal  permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  poor  children  ;  and  the  permission 
was  granted.  An  order  was  sent  down  to  Taun¬ 
ton  that  all  these  little  girls  should  be  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Sir  Francis  Warre,of  Hestercombe, 
the  tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  office  of  exacting  the  ransom. 
He  was  charged  to  declare  in  strong  language 
that  the  maids  of  honor  would  nut  endure  delay  ; 
that  they  were  determined  to  prosecute  to  outlaw¬ 
ry,  unless  a  reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming; 
and  that  by  a  reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven 
thousand  pounds.  VVarre  excused  himself  from 
taking  any  part  in  a  transaction  so  scandalous. 
The  maids  of  honor  then  requested  William  Penn 
to  act  for  them ;  and  Penn  accepted  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  a  little  of  the  per¬ 
tinacious  scrupulosity  which  he  had  oAen  shown 
about  taking  off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  place  on  this  occasion.  He  probably 
silenced  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience  by 
repealing  to  himself  that  none  of  the  money  which 
he  extorted  would  go  into  his  own  pocket ;  that  if 
he  refused  to  he  the  agent  of  the  ladies  they  would 
find  agents  less  humane  ;  that  by  complying  lie 
should  increase  his  infiuence  at  the  court ;  and 
that  his  influence  at  the  court  had  already 
enabled  him,  and  might  still  enable  him,  to 
render  great  services  to  his  oppressed  brethren. 
The  maids  of  honor  were  at  last  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  less  than  a  third  part  of  what  they 
had  demanded.” 

In  support  of  Penn’s  share  in  this  transac¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Macaulay  refers  to  a  “  letter  of 
Sunderland  to  Penn,”  from  the  State  Paper 
Office,  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection.  But  in 
order  to  undersand  fully  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  our 
readers  Mr.  Dixon’s  narrative  of  the  whole 
affair : — 

“  That  the  reader  may  understand  the  Taunton 
affair,  I  must  point  out  the  features,  with  more 
exactness  than  Mr.  Macaulay  has  done,  which 
relate  to  his  charge  against  Penn.  When  Mon¬ 
mouth  arrived  at  Taunton,  he  found  that  the  town 
had  pledged  itself  to  the  rebellion,  by  the  signal 
act  of  having  had  wrought,  at  the  public  expense, 
a  set  of  royal  standanl.s  for  him  and  his  army,  by 
the  daughters  of  the  principal  families.  The 
ceremony  of  presenting  these  standards  was  one 
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of  the  mo9t  important  acts  of  the  rebellion ;  at  the 
bead  of  her  procesaion  the  schooliniatresa  carried 
the  emblems  of  royal  power — the  Bible  and  the 
sword ; — and  the  royal  banner  was  presented  to 
the  Duke  as  to  their  sovereign.  Thereupon  lie 
assumed  the  name  of  King, — set  a  price  on  his 
uncle’s  head, — and  proclaimed  the  Parliament 
then  sitting,  a  treasonable  convention,  to  bo  pur¬ 
sued  with  war  and  destruction.  This  insanity 
cost  Monmouth  his  head,  and  won  a  gibbet  for 
hundreds  of  bis  followers.  The  case  of  the 
maidens  was  not  different  to  that  of  many  others. 
They  had  taken,  with  their  parents’  knowledge,  a 
prominent  part  in  the  rebellion;  and  when  the 
day  of  vengeance  came,  they  stood  before  the  law 

Suilty  of  a  crime  for  which  the  sentence  was — 
eath.  The  idea  of  sending  them  to  the  scaffold 
for  faults  which  were  their  parents’  more  than 
their  own,  was,  of  course,  not  thought  of ;  but 
that  the  parents  might  not  escape  punishment,  the 
power  to  pardon  them  was  given  by  the  King  to 
the  maids  of  honor, — not  likely,  I  must  suppose, 
to  be  the  most  exacting  of  creditors, — as  a  sort  of 
fee  or  bounty.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
sale  of  pardons  was,  in  that  age,  a  regular  profes¬ 
sion  ;  from  the  King — at  least  in  Charles’s  time — 
to  the  link-boy  or  the  porter  at  his  gates,  almost 
every  man  and  woman  connected  with  the  court 
regularly  sold  his  or  her  influence.  The  young 
girls  about  the  Queen,  daughters,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  of  the  first  families  in  the  land,  had  no  pro¬ 
per  conception  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of  this 
brokerage ;  and  they  requested  tlie  Duke  of  So¬ 
merset  to  get  the  affair  arranged  for  them  on  the 
best  terms.  Somerset  wrote  to  Sir  Francis 
Warre,  the  member  for  Bridgewater,  asking  hiin 
as  a  personal  favor  to  see  the  parents,  as  being  a 
neighbor  and  likely  to  be  known  to  them,  or  to 
name  some  proper  agent  who  might  arntnge  the 
business.  \Varre  had  evidently  no  wish  to  be 
mixed  up  with  an  affair  of  this  kind ;  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  already  in  proper  hands,  those  of 
one  Bird,  the  town  clerk.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  maids  of  honor  forbad  this  agent  to 
proceed  in  their  behalf,  and  Warre  was  again  ap¬ 
plied  to ;  but  he  refused  to  name  a  broker  on  the 
spot,  excusing  himself  on  the  pleas  that  the 
schoolmistress  was  a  woman  of  mean  birth,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  acting  at  the  time  under 
her  orders.  Weeks  elaps^,  and  no  settlement 
was  made  by  the  parents ;  nor  do  we  know — ex¬ 
cept  by  inference — what  was  done  in  the  matter 
at  court,  until  the  following  letter  was  written  : 

“‘Whit«h»ll,  Febry  13tb,  1085-0. 
‘“.Mr.  Penne, — Her  Maj**”  .Maids  of  Honor 
having  acquainted  me  that  they  designe  to  em¬ 
ploy  you  and  .Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  composi¬ 
tion  with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of  Taunton 
for  the  high  Misdemeanor  they  have  been  guilty 
of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you  know  that 
His  .Maj‘7  has  been  pleased  to  give  their  Fines  to 
the  said  Maids  of  Honor,  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  .Mr.  Walden  and  you  to  make  the  most 
advantageous  composition  you  can  in  their  be- 
halfe. — I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

“  ‘  SUXDERLATO  P.’  ” 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  took  for  granted 


that  the  Mr.  Penne  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed,  was  the  celebrated  William  Punn, 
and  Mr.  Macaulay  has  adopted  the  same 
conclusion.  Nor  will  it  appear  singular  to 
any  one  that  they  should  have  done  so,  when 
they  had  other  proofs  before  them  of  Penn’s 
subserviency  to  the  court.  Mr.  Dixon,  how¬ 
ever,  brings  forward  the  following  reasons  to 
show  that  this  letter  was  not  addressed  to 
William  Penn,  but  to  a  certain  Qeorge  Penne, 
a  “  low  hanger-on  about  the  back-doors  of 
the  court.” 

“(I.)  In  the  first  place  it  does  not  bear  his 
name:  he  never  wrote  his  name  ‘Penne,’  nor  did 
others  ever  so  write  it.  In  tlie  Pennsylvania  cor- 
respmdence,  in  the  .Minutes  of  the  Privy  Couueil, 
and  in  the  letters  of  Van  Citters,  Locke,  Lawton, 
Bailey,  Creech,  and  Hunt,  and  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  his  private  friend.^,  I  have  seen  it  written 
hundreds  of  times,  but  never  once,  even  by  acci¬ 
dent,  with  an  e  final.  I^east  of  all  men  could 
Sunderland,  his  intimate  acquaintance  from  boy¬ 
hood,  make  such  a  mistake. — (2.)  The  letter  ia 
highly  disrespectful,  if  supposed  to  be  written  to 
a  man  of  his  rank — a  man  who  had  refused  a 
peerage,  and  who  stood  before  the  court,  not  only 
as  a  personal  friend  to  the  King,  but  as  Loftl  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  largest  province  in  America ;  the 
more  especially  would  this  be  the  case  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  letter  was  written  by  the  po¬ 
lite  and  diplomatic  Earl  of  Sunderland. — (3.)  The 
work  to  be  done  required  a  low,  trafficking  agent, 
who  could  go  down  to  Taunton,  and  stay  there 
until  the  business  was  concluded :  it  is  obvious 
that  this  could  not  be  done  by  William  Penn. — 
(4.)  The  letter  is  evidently  a  reply  to  an  offer  of 
service  :  the  maids  of  honor  ‘  designe  to  employ’ 
Mr.  Penne  and  Mr.  Walden,  because,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  they  had  applied  for  the  office.  Malice 
itself  wouid  shrink  from  the  as-sumption  that  the 
governor  of  Penn.sylvania  would  voluntarily  so¬ 
licit  such  an  employment. — (5.)  It  is  contrary  to 
everything  else  that  is  known  of  Penn  that  be 
would  allow  himself,  on  any  pretence,  to  be  drawn 
into  such  a  business. — (6.1  No  mention  of  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  any  of  his  letters :  1  have  read  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  and  although  he  was  the  most 
communicative  of  correspondents,  not  a  trace  of 
his  action,  or  of  his  having  been  applied  to  in  the 
affair  is  to  be  found.  Knowing  his  epistolary 
habit,  this  fact  alone  would  have  satisfied  my  own 
mind. — (7.)  No  mention  has  been  made  of  his 
interference  by  any  news-writer,  pamphleteer,  or 
historian, — though,  bad  ho  been  concerned,  the 
host  of  maligners,  who  rose  against  him  on  thq 
flight  of  James,  could  certainly  not  have  failed  to 
point  their  sarcasms  with  the  ‘  scandalous  trans- 
aciion’  and  extortion  of  money.’ — (8.)  No  tradi¬ 
tion  of  his  appearance  on  the  scene  is  preserved 
in  the  neighborhood ;  when,  had  he  really  been 
the  agent  employed,  it  is  impossible  that  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  broker  could  have  faded  so  soon  from 
local  recollection. 

“  But,  if  William  Penn  were  not  the  ‘  Mr.  Penne’ 
addressed  by  Lord  iSunderland,  and  designed  by 
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the  ladies  to  be  employed  in  their  behalf — who  was 
the  man  ?  A  little  research  enables  me  to  answer 
this  question.  In  the  Registers  of  the  Privy 
Council  I  find  this  entry : — 

“  ‘  Xorembur  SStk,  1(187. 

‘“George  Pesne — Upon  reading  the  petition 
of  George  Penne,  Gent.,  setting  forth  that  hi.s 
family,  having  been  great  sufferers  for  their  loyal¬ 
ty,  He  humbly  begs  that  His  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  a  patent  for  the 
sole  exercising  tl»e  royal  Oike  lotterj%and  licens¬ 
ing  all  other  games  in  His  Majesty’s  plantations 
in  America,  for  twenty-one  years.  His  Majesty 
in  Council  is  pleased  to  refer  this  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Ijords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon  what  their  lord- 
ships  report  of  wliat  is  fit  to  be  done  therein  for 
the  petitioner,  His  Majesty  will  declare  his  furtlicr 
pleasure.’ 

“  This  man,  whose  fitting  reward,  according  to 
bis  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services,  was 
the  fief  of  a  gaming-table,  was  the  Mr.  Penne. 
Jlix  name  is  always  spelt  with  the  final  e.  In  the 
first  draft  of  the  foregoing  minute,  the  clerk  had 
spelt  the  name  G(?orge  Penn,  both  in  the  margin 
and  in  the  text,  but  has  filled  the  final  letter  in  af¬ 
terwards,  as  if  propheticallv  guarding  against  any 
confusion  of  this  wretched  fellow  with  the  great 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  low  hanger- 
on  about  the  back-dtwrs  of  the  court,  ready  f  »r  any 
dirty  work.  When  pardons  were  to  be  bought  and 
sold,  he  was  a  pardon-broker.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Taunton  aff.iir ;  and  among  other 
feats,  as  1  am  able  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  a 
family  cash  book,  still  preserved,  he  obtained  JE65 
from  Nathaniel  Pinney  as  the  ransom  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Azariah  Pinney,  one  of  the  transported  rebels. 
Mr.  Walden  was  apparently  an  agent  of  the  same 
kind,  and  equally  and  deservedly  obscure.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  ‘designe  to  employ’ 
these  men  miscarried,  and  the  maids  of  honor  found 
another  agent  in  the  person  of  Brent,  the  Popish 
lawyer,  who  was  a  regular  pardon-broker,  and  was 
arrested  on  the  flight  of  King  James,  as  I  find  by 
the  minutes  of  Privy  Council.  This  fellow  em¬ 
ployed  as  great  a  rascal  as  himself,  one  Crane,  of 
Bridgewater,  as  his  sub-agent,  and  between  them 
they  settled  the  business,  as  Oldmixoii  relates.” 

Mr.  Dixon  has  here  made  out  a  stronger 
case ;  and  if  we  had  not  lost  all  confidence  in 
his  unsupported  statement,  after  his  garbling 
Kiiiin’s  testimony  in  so  shameless  a  manner, 
we  should  be  ready  to  admit  that  both  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Macaulay  had 
made  a  mistake  in  identifying  the  “  Penne” 
addressed  by  Lord  Sunderland  with  William 
Penn.  If,  as  Mr.  Dixon  asserts,  evidence  can 
be  produced  to  prove  that  an  agent  named 
George  Penne  really  was  busy  at  Taunton  as 
a  broker  in  pardons,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  if  he  had  been  living, 
would  with  pleasure  have  acknowledged  his 
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mistake,  or  that  Mr.  Macaulay  would  now  do 
so.  Mr.  Dixon,  however,  produces  no  such 
evidence.  He  talks  of  an  old  cash-book,  but 
he  does  not  tell  us  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

If  it  really  exists,  neither  Sir  James  nor  Mr. 
Macaulay  can  be  blamed  for  not  having  known 
of  its  existence.  If  it  does  not  exist,  we  think 
that  all  the  probabilities  are  strongly  against 
W'illiam  Penn,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr. 
Dixon’s  arguments  are  utterly  worthless. 
Nobody  who  is  in  the  habit  of  turning  over 
paf>ers  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  at¬ 
tach  the  smallest  importance  to  the  spelling 
of  a  name.  The  letter  of  Sunderland  is  in 
official  form,  and  would  not  have  been  at  all 
disrespectful  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  the 
first  subject  in  England.  As  to  the  argument 
that  the  office  of  driving  a  bfirgain  for  the 
maids  of  honor  was  too  low  for  Penn’s  place 
in  society,  it  is  certain  that  it  had  just  before 
been  offered  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  Sir 
Francis  Warre,  member  of  parliament  for 
Bridgewater,  and  one  of  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  West.  Mr,  Dixon  says  that  Penn 
would  not  have  undertaken  so  wicked  and 
shameful  a  commission  ;  and  then,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  he  proceeds  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  proceedings  of  the  maids  of  honor. 
If  the  maids  of  honor  were  not  to  blame,  how 
could  it  be  wicked  in  Penn  to  be  their  agent? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  service  was  so  in¬ 
famous  that  no  honest  man  would  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  how  can  we  acquit  the 
ladies  who  asked  for  such  a  service  ?  As  to 
their  humanity,  the  question  is  fully  settled 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  letter  to  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Warre;  “  Let  them  know,” says  his  Grace, 

“  that  if  they  doe  thus  put  it  off  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  maydes  of  honour  are  resolved 
to  sue  them  to  an  outlawry.” 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Dixon,  we  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  respecting  the  tone  and  temper 
of  his  strictures  upon  Mr.  Macaulay.  They 
are  exceedingly  rude  and  exceedingly  offen¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man.  He  has  done  good  service  to  literature 
by  his  numerous  writings  ;  and  his  works  are 
read  with  admiration  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  We  do  not,  however, 
claim  for  him  any  exemption  from  criticism. 
Literature  is  a  republic,  and  will  not  tolerate 
a  dictator.  Mr,  Macaulay’s  “  History  of 
England”  is  amenable  to  the  same  criticism  as 
any  other  work  in  our  language.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  it  should  be  free  from  inaccu¬ 
racies  and  mistakes.  No  great  historical  work 
ever  has  been.  Even  Gibbon,  Niebuhr,  and 
Grote — perhaps  the  three  most  careful  and 
most  pains-taking  of  modern  historians — have 
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fallen  into  mistakes,  and  have  unconsciously 
allowed  their  religious  or  political  sentiments 
to  give  a  false  color  to  a  portion  of  their 
narratives.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
similar  charges  may  be  substantiated  against 
Mr.  Macaulay.  But  we  do  claim  that  such 
charges  should  be  brought  after  due  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  toAc  and  a  spirit  beBlting  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
high  reputation  entitles  him  to  such  treatment 
from  any  literary  opponent.  Whether  he  has 
given  an  erroneous  account  of  the  character 
of  William  Penn  was  surely  a  subject  which 
might  have  been  discussed  with  temper  and 
moderation.  Mr.  Dixon,  however,  has  chosen 
to  pursue  a  different  course.  He  has  spoken 
of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  labors  in  language  which 
we  do  not  choose  to  chanicterize  by  the 
strong  terms  of  reprobation  which  it  de¬ 
serves.  But  be  may  rest  assured,  that  such 
language  will  injure  himself  far  more  than 
Mr.  Macaulay.  The  only  apology  we  can 
make  for  Mr.  Dixon  is  the  supposition,  that 
he  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 


therefore  resents  Mr.  Macaulay’s  attack  upon 
one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  his  party  as  a 
personal  insult  to  himself.  But  if  such  be  the 
case,  he  has  learnt  to  little  purpose  the  les¬ 
sons  of  meekness  and  forgiveness  of  injuries 
which  that  respectable  society  is  supposed  to 
inculcate.  Even  if  Mr.  Dixon’s  charges  were 
true,  they  could  not  justify  the  intemperance 
of  his  language.  But  it  is  not  to  be  borne,  that 
such  language  should  be  employed  by  a  writer 
whom  we  have  convicted  of  tamp>ering  with 
his  authorities  to  make  out  his  case.  Mr. 
Dixon  has  been  apparently  led  astray  by  two 
strong  temptations  ; — 6rst,  by  the  usual  par¬ 
tiality  of  a  biographer  for  his  subject,  and 
secondly,  by  the  desire  of  gaining  notoriety 
by  an  attack  upon  one  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  the  age.  We  trust,  however,  that 
our  exposure  of  Sir.  Dixon’s  proceedings  will 
be  a  lesson  to  him  for  the  future,  and  will 
prove  a  warning  to  all  aspirants  to  literary 
fame,  not  to  endeavor  to  gain  a  momentary 
reputation  fur  themselves  by  attacking  the 
well-earned  fame  of  others. 


From  Skarpo’i  Mafatiao. 
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There  are,  perhaps,  no  two  men  who  ever 
lived,  and  left  behind  them  their  own  me¬ 
moirs,  who  display  a  more  remarkable  con¬ 
trast,  than  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  The  first  is  an  impersonation  of  the 
utiliUirianism  of  modem  times,  as  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  fervid  and  fiery  spirit  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  The  reader  of  Cellini’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  is  transported  back,  with  marvellous 
vividness,  to  the  glorious  but  troubled  period 
of  the  Italian  republics,  and  of  the  revival  of 
art ;  he  mixes  with  that  galaxy  of  gifted  ar¬ 
tists  who  have  left  behind  them  an  immorUil 
name ;  he  enters  into  their  manners,  feelings, 
habits,  and  foibles,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
himself  living  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
artist  of  that  age  was  a  vastly  different  being 
from  him  of  the  present  day.  Such  was  the 
stimulus  given  by  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
men  of  genius,  and  such  was  the  unsettled 
state  of  society,  that  we  find  them  at  once 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engineers. 


musicians,  poets,  courteirs,  and  captains. 
They  were  called  upon  to  do  everything  ; 
one  day  to  carve  a  statue  for  the  decoration 
of  a  city,  and  the  next,  peradventure,  to  draw 
a  plan  of  fortification  for  its  defence,  Benven¬ 
uto  having,  in  fact,  been  thus  required  to 
fortify  Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence,  in  the 
course  of  (Tis  migratory  career.  Those  were 
days,  too,  in  which  every  quarrel  was  put  to 
the  arbitrement  of  the  sword,  and  an  artist 
was  called  upon  to  fight  for  his  reputation, 
after  he  achieved  it  by  his  genius.  They 
were  times  when  morals  were  often  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  superstition  at  its  highest 
(low  ;  in  short,  when  the  papal  system,  at  its 
zenith  of  splendor  and  corruption,  was  para¬ 
mount  over  the  Italian  mind.  The  spirit  of 
this  age,  which  never  can  return,  was  vividly 
impersonated  in  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Loose 
and  reckless  in  his  morals,  but  profoundly 
devout  and  superstitions,  always  prompt  to 
engage  in  broils,  and  repeatedly  guilty  of 
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homicide,  he  recounts  with  the  same  calm 
complacency  and  immeasurable  vanity  his 
artistic  achievements,  his  personal  encounters, 
his  necromantic  visions,  his  illicit  amours,  and 
his  visitations  in  prison  by  the  S  iviour  of  the 
world.  All  his  adversaries  are  knaves  and 
fools ;  and  if  he  puts  a  man  to  death,  it  is 
never  without  the  most  conclusive  reasons. 
He  is  a  striking  and  painful  instance  how 
completely  the  influence  of  a  false  religion 
may  deprave  the  natural  sentiment  of  right 
and  wrong.  However  flagrant  were  his  vio¬ 
lations  of  duty,  the  absolution  of  the  Pope 
was  always  at  hand,  and  always  sufficient 
to  lull  to  rest  the  troubled  conscience  of 
Benvenuto,  and,  to  say  truth,  it  was  always 
most  liberally  afforded  in  his  behalf. 

He  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1500, 
and  was  contemporary  with  Michael  Angelo, 
Raffaelle,  Baocio  Bandinelli,  Torregiano,  and 
a  host  of  other  famous  men.  His  father 
bound  him  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith,  and 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  abilities.  Driven  from  Florence  by 
a  fray,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  much  patronage,  and  afterwards  to 
his  native  cily.  Here  he  was  a  second  time 
obliged  to  fly,  having  nearly  killed  one  of  his 
rivals  in  art.  Again  he  returns  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  soon  taken  notice  of  by  the 
Pope,  and  employed  in  many  important  com¬ 
missions.  It  was  a  most  exciting  period  ;  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  was  just  about  to  be¬ 
siege  Rome,  and  Benvenuto,  while  engaged 
in  a  skirmish  without  the  walls,  declares  that 
he  was  the  individual  who  shot  the  Consta¬ 
ble  as  be  scaled  the  wall  of  the  city.  He 
was  now  shut  up  with  the  Pope  in  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  performed  a  notable 
and  Munchausen-like  feat  of  skill. 

“  I  now  gave  my  whole  attention  to  firing 
my  guns,  by  which  means  I  did  signal  exe¬ 
cution,  so  that  1  had  in  a  high  degree  ac¬ 
quired  the  favor  and  good  graces  yf  his  Holi¬ 
ness.  There  passed  not  a  day  that  1  did  not 
kill  some  of  the  army  without  the  castle. 
One  day  amongst  others,  the  Pope  happened 
to  walk  upon  the  round  rampart,  when  he 
saw  in  the  public  walks  a  Spanish  colonel 
whom  he  knew  by  certain  tokens  ;  and  under¬ 
standing  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  he  said  something  concerning  him,  all  the 
while  observing  him  attentively.  I,  who  was 
above  at  the  battery,  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  but  saw  a  man  who  was  employed 
in  getting  the  ramparts  repaired,  and  who 
stood  with  a  spear  in  his  band,  dressed  in 
rose-color,  began  to  deliberate  how  I  should 
lay  him  flat.  1  took  my  swivel,  which  was 


almost  equal  to  a  demi-culverin,  turned 
it  round,  and  charging  it  with  a  good 
quantity  of  fine  and  coarse  powder  mixed, 
aimed  it  at  him  exactly  ;  though  he  was  at 
so  great  a  distance,  that  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  any  effort  of  art  should  make  such 
pieces  carry  so  far,  1  fired  off  the  gun,  and 
hit  the  man  in  red  exactly  fn  the  middle  ;  he 
had  arrogantly  placed  his  sword  before  him 
in  a  sort  of  Spanish  bravado,  but  the  ball  of 
my  piece  hit  against  his  sword,  and  the  man 
was  seen  severed  into  two  pieces.  The  Pope, 
who  did  not  dream  of  any  such  thing,  was 
highly  delighted  and  surprised  at  what  he 
saw,  as  well  because  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  such  a  piece  could  carry  so  far,  as  by 
reason  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  man 
could  be  cut  into  two  pieces.  Upon  this  he 
sent  for  me,  and  made  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  affair:  I  told  him  the  art  I  had  used 
to  fire  in  that  manner  ;  but  as  for  the  man’s 
biting  split  into  two  pieces,  neither  he  nor  I 
were  able  to  account  for  it.  So  falling  upon 
my  knees,  I  intreated  his  Holiness  to  absolve 
me  from  the  guilt  of  homicide,  a$  likewite 
from  other  crimes  whieh  I  had  committed  in 
that  castle  in  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
Pope,  lifting  up  his  hands,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  me,  said  that  he  blessed 
me,  and  gave  me  his  absolution  for  oil  the 
homicides  that  I  had  ever  committed,  or  ever 
should  commit^  in  the  service  of  the  apostolical 
<hureh.'* 

After  these  passages  of  arms,  we  find  Cel¬ 
lini,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  again 
dividing  himself  between  Florence  and  Rome. 
The  Pope  still  continued  his  fast  friend  and 
patron,  but  some  of  the  cardinals  being  his 
enemies,  he  was  often  embroiled  in  disputes 
with  them,  and  through  them  with  his  Holi¬ 
ness  himself. 

“  The  Pope  set  out  for  Bologna,  leaving 
Cardinal  Salviati,  his  legate,  in  Rome,  and 
ordered  him  to  hurry  me  on  with  the  work, 
expressing  himself  in  these  words  :  ‘  Benve¬ 
nuto  is  a  man  that  sets  but  little  value  upon 
his  abilities,  and  less  upon  me ;  so  be  sure 
that  you  hurry  him  on,  that  the  chalice  may 
be  finished  at  my  return.’  This  stupid  car¬ 
dinal  sent  to  me  in  about  eight  days,  ordering 
me  to  bring  my  work  with  me ;  but  I  went 
to  him  without  it.  As  soon  as  I  came  into 
his  presence,  he  said  to  me :  *  Where  is  this 
fantastical  work  of  yours  ?  Have  you  finish¬ 
ed  it  ?’  I  made  answer,  ‘  Most  reverend  sir, 
I  have  not  finished  my  fantastical  work,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  nor  can  I  finish  it, 
except  you  give  me  wherewithal  to  enable 
me.’  Si^rce  bad  I  uttered  these  words. 
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when  the  cardinal,  whose  face  was  liker  that 
of  an  Hss  than  a  human  creature,  began  to 
look  more  hiJeous  than  before,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeding  to  abusive  language,  said, 
‘I’ll  condne  you  aboard  a  galley,  and  then 
ou  will  be  glad  to  dnish  the  work.’  As  I 
ad  a  brute  to  deal  with,  I  used  the  language 
proper  on  the  occasion,  which  was  as  follows: 
‘  My  lord,  when  I  am  guilty  of  crimes  de¬ 
serving  the  galleys,  then  you  may  send  me 
thither ;  but  for  such  an  offence  as  mine,  I 
am  not  afraid  :  nay,  I  will  tell  you  more,  on 
account  of  this  ill  treatment  I  will  not  dnish 
this  work  at  all ;  so  send  no  more  for  me, 
for  1  will  not  come,  except  I  am  compelled 
by  the  city  guard.’  The  foolish  cardinal 
then  tried  by  fair  means  to  persuade  me  to 
go  on  with  the  work  in  hand,  and  to  bring 
what  I  had  done,  that  he  might  examine  it. 
In  answer  to  all  his  persuasims  1  said,  ‘Tell 
his  Holiness  to  send  me  the  materials,  if  he 
would  have  me  dnish  this  fantastical  work 
nor  would  I  give  him  any  other  answer,  in¬ 
somuch  that,  despairing  of  success,  he  at  last 
ceased  to  trouble  me  with  his  importunities. 
The  Pope  returned  from  Bologna,  and  imme¬ 
diately  inquired  after  me,  for  the  cardinal 
had  already  given  him,  by  letter,  the  must 
unfavorable  account  of  me  he  possibly  could. 
His  Holiness  being  incensed  against  me  to 
the  highest  degree,  ordered  me  to  come  to 
him  with  my  work ;  and  I  obeyed.  During 
the  time  he  was  at  Bologna.  I  had  so  severe 
a  detluxion  upon  my  eyes,  that  life  became 
almost  insupportable  to  me  :  that  was  the 
drst  cause  of  my  not  proceeding  with  the 
chalice.  So  much  did  I  suffer  by  this  dis¬ 
order,  that  I  really  thought  1  should  lose 
my  eyesight ;  and  I  computed  how  much 
would  be  sufficient  for  my  support  when  I 
was  blind.  In  my  way  to  the  palace,  I  med¬ 
itated  within  myself  an  excuse  for  discontin¬ 
uing  the  work ;  and  thought,  that  whilst  the 
Pope  was  considering  and  examining  my  per¬ 
formance,  I  might  acquaint  him  with  my 
case  ;  but  I  was  mistaken  :  for  as  soon  as  1 
appeared  in  his  presence,  he  said  to  me,  with 
great  asperity,  ‘  Let  me  see  that  work  of 
yours.  Is  it  Snished  ?’  Upon  my  producing 
it,  he  dew  into  a  more  violent  passion  than 
before,  and  said,  ‘  As  there  is  truth  in  God, 
I  assure  you,  since  you  value  no  living  soul, 
that  if  a  regard  to  decency  did  not  prevent 
me,  I  wouldf  order  both  you  and  your  work 
to  be  thrown  this  moment  out  of  the  window.’ 
Seeing  the  Pope  thus  inflamed  with  brutal 
fury,  I  was  for  quilting  his  presence  directly ; 
and  as  he  continued  his  bravadoes,  I  put  the 
chalice  under  my  cloak,  mattering  these 


words  to  myself,  ‘  The  whole  world  would 
prove  unable  to  make  a  blind  man  proceed 
in  such  an  undertaking  as  this.’  The  Pope 
then,  with  a  louder  voice  than  before,  said, 
*  Come  hither  : — What’s  that  you  say  ?’  For 
a  while  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  run 
down  stairs.  At  last  I  plucked  up  my  cour¬ 
age,  and  falling  on  my  knees,  exclaimed  aloud 
in  these  words,  becau.se  he  continued  to  scold, 
‘  Is  it  reasonable  when  I  am  become  blind 
with  a  disorder,  you  should  oblige  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  ?’  He  answered  :  ‘You  could 
see  well  enough  to  come  hither,  and  I  don’t 
believe  one  word  of  what  you  say.’  Observ¬ 
ing  that  he  spoke  with  a  milder  tone  of  voice, 
I  replied,  ‘  If  your  Holiness  will  ask  your 
physician,  you  will  find  that  I  declare  the 
truth.’  *  I  shall  inquire  into  the  matter  at 
my  leisure,’  said  he.  I  now  perceived  that 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  plead  my  cau.se,  and 
therefore  delivered  myself  thus  :  ‘  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  most  holy  father,  that  the  author  of 
all  this  mischief  is  no  other  than  Cardinal 
Salviati,  because  he  sent  for  me  immediately 
upon  your  Holiness’s  dejrarture ;  and  when  I 
came  to  him.  culled  my  work  a  fantastical 
piece,  and  told  me  he  would  make  me  flnish 
it  in  a  galley  :  these  opprobrious  woi  ds  made 
such  an  impression  on  me,  that  through  the 
great  perturbation  of  mind  I  was  in,  1  felt 
my  face  all  on  a  sudden  inflamed,  and  my 
eyes  were  attacked  by  so  violent  a  heat  that 
I  could  hardly  find  my  way  home.  A  few 
days  after  there  fell  upon  them  two  cataracts, 
which  blinded  me  to  such  a  degree  that  1 
could  hardly  see  the  light;  and  since  your 
Holiness’s  departure  1  have  not  been  able  to 
do  a  stroke  of  work.’  Having  spoken  thus, 
I  rose  up  and  withdrew.  I  was  told  that 
the  Pope  said,  after  I  was  gone,  ‘  When  places 
of  trust  are  given,  discretion  is  not  always 
conveyed  with  them.  I  did  not  bid  the  car¬ 
dinal  treat  pe«}ple  quite  so  roughly  ;  if  it  be 
true  that  he  has  a  disonler  in  his  eyes,  as  I 
shall  know  by  asking  my  physician,  I  shall 
be  inclined  to  look  upon  him  with  an  eye  of 
comp»is.sion.’  There  happened  to  be  present 
a  person  of  distinction,  who  was  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  Pope,  and  equally  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  his  extraordinary  virtues  and  endow¬ 
ments;  having  inquired  of  the  pontiff  who  I 
was,  he  added,  *  Holy  father,  I  ask  you  this, 
because  you  appeared  to  me,  in  the  same 
breath,  to  fall  into  a  most  violent  passion  and 
to  be  equally  affected  and  softened  into  pity  ; 
so  I  desire  to  know  who  he  is.  If  he  be  a 
person  deserving  of  assistance.  I’ll  tell  him  a 
secret  to  cure  his  disorder.’  The  Pope  made 
answer,  ‘  The  person  you  speak  of  is  one  of 
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the  greatest  geniuses  in  his  way  that  the 
world  ever  produced — when  I  see  you  again 
I  will  show  you  some  of  his  admirable  per¬ 
formances,  as  likewise  the  man  himself ;  and 
it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  if  you 
are  able  to  do  him  any  service.’  ” 

The  pope  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a 
fatal  disorder.  Benvenuto  put  on  his  sword, 
and  repaired  to  St.  Peter’s,  where  he  had 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  deceased  pontiff,  “  and 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.”  On  his  way 
home  he  fell  into  a  brawl,  one  of  the  many 
in  which  he  was  always  getting  engaged,  and 
the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal  to 
bis  adversary,  one  Pompeo,  a  rival  in  his 
own  profession,  who  had  unfairly  decried  his 
works. 

“  Whilst  I  was  sitting  here,  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  several  of  my  friends,  Pompeo  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  by  in  the  midst  of  ten  armed 
men,  ’and  when  he  came  opposite  to  the 
place  where  I  sat,  stopped  awhile  as  if  he 
had  an  intention  to  begin  a  quarrel.  The 
brave  young  men,  my  friends,  were  for  hav¬ 
ing  me  draw  directly,  but  I  instantly  reflected 
that  by  complying  with  their  desire  I  could 
not  avoid  hurting  innocent  persons,  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  most  advisable  to  expose  none  | 
but  myself  to  danger.  Pompeo  having  made 
a  short  stop  before  my  door,  began  to  laugh 
in  my  face  ;  and  when  he  went  off,  his  com¬ 
rade  ,fell  a  laughing  likewise,  shook  their 
head  ,  and  made  many  gestures  in  derision, 
bullying  me  at  a  strange  rate.  My  compa¬ 
nions  were  for  interposing  in  the  quarrel,  but 
I  told  them  in  an  angry  mood  that  in  my 
disputes  I  never  had  occasion  for  the  help  of 
any  champions,  and  that  I  knew  how  to  end 
them  unassisted ;  so  that  every  man  might 
mind  his  own  business.  Mortified  at  this 
answer,  they  went  away,  muttering  to  them¬ 
selves  :  amongst  these  was  the  dearest  friend 
I  had  in  the  world,  whose  name  was  Albert- 
accio  de  Bene,  own  brother  to  Allessandro 
and  Albizzo,  who  now  resides  at  Lyons,  and 
is  exceeding  wealthy.  This  Albertaccio  del 
Bene  was  one  of  the  most  surprising  young 
men  I  ever  knew ;  as  intrepid  as  Caesar,  and 
one  who  loved  me  as  he  loved  himself :  he  was 
well  aware  that  my  forbearance  was  not  an 
effect  of  pusillanimity,  but  of  the  most  un¬ 
daunted  resolution,  which  he  knew  to  be  one 
of  my  distinguishing  characteristics :  in  an¬ 
swer,  therefore,  to  what  I  said,  he  begged  of 
me  as  a  favor,  that  I  would  indulge  him  so 
far  ns  to  take  him  for  my  companion  in  any 
enterprise.  To  this  I  replied,  ‘  My  dearest 
friend  Albertaccio,  a  time  will  soon  come  that 
I  shall  have  occasion  for  your  assistance ;  but 


on  the  present  occasion,  if  you  love  me,  do 
not  give  yourself  any  concern  about  me  ;  only 
mind  your  own  affairs,  and  quit  the  place  di¬ 
rectly,  as  the  rest  have  done,  for  we  must 
not  trifle  away  time.’  These  words  were  ut¬ 
tered  in  great  haste  ;  in  the  mean  time  my 
enemies  of  the  Banchi  quarter  had  walked 
on  slowly  towards  a  place  called  Chia- 
vica  and  reached  a  crossway  where  several 
streets  meet ;  but  that  in  which  stood  the 
house  of  my  adversary  Pompeo  led  directly 
to  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  Pompeo  entered  an 
apothecary’s  shop  at  the  corner  of  the  Chia- 
vica,  about  some  business,  and  stayed  with 
him  some  time.  I  was  told  that  that  he  had 
boasted  of  having  bullied  me  ;  but  it  turned 
out  a  fatal  adventure  to  him  ;  for  just  as  I 
arrived  at  that  quarter,  he  was  coming  out 
of  the  shop,  and  his  bravos  having  made  an 
opening,  formed  a  circle  round  him.  I  there¬ 
upon  clapped  my  hand  to  a  sharp  dagger, 
and  having  forced  my  way  through  the  file 
of  ruffians,  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  breast  so 
quickly,  and  with  such  presence  of  mind,  tliat 
there  was  not  one  of  them  able  to  defend 
him.  I  pulled  him  towards  me,  to  give  him 
a  blow  in  front,  but  he  turned  his  face  about 
through  excess  of  terror,  so  that  I  wounded 
him  exactly  under  the  ear;  and  upon  re¬ 
peating  my  blow  he  fell  down  dead.  It  had 
never  been  my  intention  to  kill  him,  but  only 
to  wound  him  dangerously,  but  blows  are 
not  always  under  command.  Having  pulled 
back  the  dagger  with  my  left  hand,  and 
drawn  my  sword  with  the  right,  in  order  to 
defend  myself,  when  I  found  that  all  the 
ruffi  ins  ran  up  to  the  dead  body,  and  none 
of  them  towards  me,  or  seemed  at  all  dis¬ 
posed  to  encounter  me,  I  retreated  towards 
the  street  Julia,  revolving  within  myself  whi¬ 
ther  I  could  make  my  escape.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  truly  edifying  than 
the  conduct  of  the  new  pope  when  informed 
of  this  untoward  business. 

“  As  soon,”  says  Benvenuto,  “  as  this  new 
pontiff  had  settled  other  affairs  of  greater 
importance,  he  inquired  after  me,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  employ  nobody  else  to 
stamp  his  coins.  When  he  spoke  thus,  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Signor  Latino 
Giovenale,  said  that  1  was  obliged  to  abscond 
fur  having  killed  one  Pompeo,  a  Milanese,  in 
a  fray  ;  he  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  putting  it  in  the  most  favorable 
light  for  me  that  was  possible.  The  pope 
made  answer,  ‘  I  never  heard  of  the  death 
of  Pompeo,  but  I  have  often  heard  of  Ben¬ 
venuto’s  provocation  ;  so  let  a  safe-conduct  be 
instantly  made  out,  and  that  will  secure  him 
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from  all  manner  of  danger.’  There  happened 
to  be  present  an  intimate  friend  of  Pompeo’s, 
•who  was  likewise  a  favorite  of  the  pontiff ; 
this  was  Signor  Ambrogio,  a  native  of  Milan. 
This  person  told  his  Holiness  that*ft  might 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  grant  such 
favors  immediately  upon  being  raised  to  his 
new  dignity.  The  pope  instantly  turning 
about  to  him,  said,  ‘  You  do  not  vnderaland 
tht'ie  matters  ;  I  must  inform  you  that  men 
who  are  masters  in  their  profession,  like  Ben¬ 
venuto,  should  not  he  suhjtct  to  the  laws;  but 
he  less  than  any  other,  for  I  am  sensible  that 
he  was  in  the  right  in  the  whole  affair.'  " 

After  a  while  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  when 
Benvenuto  was  chosen  by  the  pope  to  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  a  specimen  of  his  skill,  and 
remained  for  half  an  hour  in  conversation 
with  the  emperor,  which  shows,  ns  Vasari 
observes,  “  that  he  knew  as  well  how  to 
speak  to  princes,  as  to  exert  himself  in  his 
art.”  This  flattering  incident  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  terrible  reverse  of  fortune.  Upon 
a  false  charge  of  having  concealed  certain 
jewels  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
There  the  vividness  of  his  imagination,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  consciousness  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  soon  pictured  our  Saviour  as  coming 
personally  to  console  him  for  his  miseries. 
After  a  preliminary  vision,  he  observes : — 

“  There  appeared  a  Christ  upon  a  cross 
formed  of  the  self-same  matter  as  the  sun, 
and  so  gracious  and  pleasing  was  his  aspect, 
that  no  human  imagination  could  ever  form 
so  much  as  a  faint  idea  of  such  beauty.  As 
I  was  contemplating  this  glorious  apparition 
I  cried  out  aloud,  ‘  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  0 
God !  O  clemency  divine !  O  goodness  infi¬ 
nite  !  what  mercies  dost  thou  lavish  on  me 
this  morning!’  At  the  very  time  that  I  thus 
meditated  and  uttered  these  words,  the 
figure  of  Christ  Iwgan  to  move  towards  the 
side  where  the  rays  were  concenb  red  ;  and 
the  middle  of  the  sun  swelled  and  bulged 
out  as  at  first :  the  protuberance  having  in- 
creiised  considerably,  was  at  last  converted 
into  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  Virgin  Mary, 
who  appeared  to  sit  with  her  ^n  in  her 
arms  in  a  graceful  attitude,  and  even  to 
smile  ;  she  stood  between  two  angels  of  so 
divine  a  lieauty,  that  imagination  could  not 
even  form  an  idea  of  such  perfection.  I 
likewi-ie  saw  in  the  same  sun  a  figure  dressed 
in  sacerdotal  robes  ;  this  figure  turned  its 
back  to  me,  and  looked  towards  the  Blessed 
Virgin  holding  Christ  in  her  arms.  All  these 
things  I  clearly  and  plainly  saw,  and  with  a 


loud  voice  continued  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Almighty.  This  wonderful  phenomenon  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  before  me  about  eight  minutes, 
vanished  from  my  sight,  and  I  was  instantly 
conveyed  back  to  my  couch.  I  then  be¬ 
gan  to  make  loud  exclamations,  crying 
out  thus  :  ‘  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  reveal  to  me  all  his  glory  in  a  splen¬ 
dor  which  perhaps  no  mortal  eye  ever  before 
beheld ;  hence  I  know  that  I  am  free, 
happy,  and  in  favor  with  God;  as  for  yov, 
unhappy  wretches,  you  will  continue  in 
disgrace  with  him.  Know  that  I  am  certain 
that  on  All'Sainls  day,  on  which  I  was  born, 
in  1500,  the  night  of  the  first  November, 
exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  know,  1  say,  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  day  you  will  be 
obliged  to  take  me  out  of  this  dismal  cell ;  for 
I  have  seen  it  with  my  eyes,  and  it  was  pre¬ 
figured  on  the  throne  of  God.  The  priest 
who  looked  towards  Christ,  and  hud  his 
back  turned  to  me,  was  St.  Peter,  who  plead¬ 
ed  my  cause,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  ashamed 
that  such  cruel  insults  should  be  offered  to 
Christians  in  his  house.  So  proclaim  it 
everywhere,  that  no  one  has  any  further 
power  to  hurt  me,  and  tell  the  pope,  that  if 
he  will  supply  me  with  wax  or  paper  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  glorious  rision  sent  to  me  from  hea¬ 
ven,  I  will  certainly  do  it.’  ” 

After  this  release  from  prison,  Benvenuto 
repaired  to  the  court  of  the  munificent 
Francis  I.  of  France,  with  whom  he  becama 
a  great  favorite  ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
haughty  and  independent  humor,  was  so  per¬ 
secuted  by  Madame  d’Etampes,  the  king’s 
mistress,  that  he  at  length  repaired  to  Flo¬ 
rence,  there  to  reap  fresh  triumphs,  and  to 
engage  in  fresh  disputes.  Baccio  Bahdinelli, 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  was  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  Benvenuto’s  jealousy,  and  the 
following  scene  between  them,  in  presence  of 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  is,  perhaps,  the  rich¬ 
est  specimen  of  artists’  quarrels  on  re¬ 
cord  : — 

“  One  holiday  I  went  to  the  palace  imme¬ 
diately  after  dinner,  and  entering  the  Hall 
where  the  great  clock  stands,  I  saw  the  door 
of  the  wardrobe  open  ;  as  I  presented  ray- 
self,  the  duke  beckoned  to  me,  and  with 
great  complaisance  addressed  me  thus ;  ‘  You 
are  welcome  to  court,’  alluding  to  my  name 
of  Benvenuto  ;  ‘take  this  little  chest,  which 
was  sent  to  me  as  a  present  by  Signor  Ste- 
phano  of  Palestrina  ;  open  it,  and  let  us  see 
what  it  contains.’  1  instantly  opened  it,  and 
answered  the-  duke :  ‘  This,  my  lord,  is  the 
figure  of  a  little  boy  in  Greek  marble,  and 
is,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  piece ;  I  don’t 
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remember  ever  having  seen  amongst  the  an-  but  I,  who  am  inclined  to  good  alone,  see 
tiquities  so  beautiful  a  performance,  or  one  of  the  truth  through  a  happier  medium;  so 
so  exquisite  a  taste ;  I  therefore  offes  your  that  all  1  mentioned  a  while  ago  to  your  ex¬ 
excellency  to  restore  its  head,  arms,  and  cellency  concerning  that  beautiful  figure  is 
feet ;  and  make  an  eagle  for  it,  that  it  may  strictly  and  literally  true, and  what  Banditiello 
be  called  a  Ganymede:  and  though  it  is  by  has  said  of  it  is  purely  the  resultof  his  own 
no  means  proper  for  me  to  patch  up  old  sta-  innate  malevolence.’ 

tues,  as  that  is  generally  done  by  a  sort  of  bun-  “  The  duke  seemed  to  hear  me  with  plea- 
glers  in  the  business,  who  acquit  themselves  sure;  and  whilst  I  expressed  myself  thus, 
very  indifferently,  the  excellence  of  this  great  Bandinello  writhed  himself  into  a  vaiiety  of 
master  is  such,  that  it  powerfully  excites  me  contortions,  and  made  his  fare,  which  was 
to  do  him  this  piece  of  service.’  The  duke  by  nature  very  ugly,  quite  hideous  by  his 
was  highly  pleased  to  find  the  figure  had  frightful  grimaces  Immediately  the  duke, 
such  merit,  and  asked  me  several  questions  quitting  the  hall,  went  down  to  the  ground- 
about  it :  ‘  Tell  me,’  says  he,  ‘  Benvenuto,  in  floor  apartments,  and  Bandinello  after  him  : 
what  precise  consists  the  extraordinary  excel-  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,  pulling 
lence  of  this  great  master,  which  excites  in  me  by  the  chKik.  encouraged  me  to  go  after 
you  such  wonder  and  surprise  ?’  I  endea-  him  ;  so  we  followed  the  duke  till  he  sat 
vored  the  best  I  could  to  give  him  an  idea  of  himself  down  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  B.in- 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  stiitue,  of  dinello  and  1  placed  ourselves,  one  on  his  right, 
the  great  genius,  skill  and  admirable  manner  the  other  on  the  left.  I  remained  silent,  and 
of  the  artist,  conspicuous  in  his  work ;  topics  many  of  the  duke’s  servants  who  stood  round 
on  which  1  enlarged  a  long  time,  and  that  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  Bandinello,  titlering 
with  the  greater  earnestness,  as  I  perceived  when  they  recollected  what  1  had  said  to 
that  his  excellency  took  pleasure  in  listening  him  in  the  hall  above.  Bandinello  again  l>e- 
to  me.  Whilst  I  amused  him  so  agreeably  gan  to  chatter,  and  said,  that  when  he  exhib- 
with  my  conversation,  a  page  hapj,*ened  to  ited  his  Hercules  and  Cacus  to  the  public,  he 
open  the  door  of  the  waidrolie,  am!  just  as  really  believed  there  were  above  a  hundred 
became  out  Bandinello  entered :  the  duke,  lampoons  published  against  him,  which  con- 
seeing  him,  appeared  to  be  in  some  disor-  tained  all  the  vih*st  ribjildry  that  could  enter 
der,  and  asked  him,  with  a  stern  look,  what  into  the  imagination  of  the  rabble.  'I'o  this 
he  was  afxiut.  Bandinello,  without  making  I  answered,  *  My  lord,  when  your  great  ar- 
any  answer,  immediately  fixed  his  eye  on  the  list,  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,  exhibited  his 
little  chest,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  sacristy,  in  which  so  many  freaiitiful  figures 
statue  was  very  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  then  are  to  be  seen,  the  memliers  of  the  admiiafile 
shaking  his  head,  he  turned  to  the  duke,  and  school  of  Florence,  which  loves  and  encour- 
said,  with  a  scornful  sneer,  ‘  My  lord,  this  is  ages  genius  wherever  it  displays  itself,  pub- 
one  of  those  things  I  have  so  often  spoken  lished  above  a  hundred  sonnets,  avherein  they 
to  your  excellency  about;  depend  upon  it,  vie  with  each  other  which  should  praise  him 
the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  anatomy  of  most;  and  as  Bandinello  deserved  all  the  ill 
the  p  irts,  and  for  that  reason  their  works  that  was  said  of  his  woik,  so  Michel  Angelo 
abound  with  errors.’  1  stood  silent,  and  gave  merited  the  highest  encomiums  that  were 
no  attention  to  what  he  had  advanced,  but  bestowed  on  his  performance.’  Up«m  my 
on  the  contrary  turned  my  back  to  him.  expressing  myself  thus,  Bandinello  was  in- 
When  the  fi>ol  had  made  an  end  of  his  non-  censed  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  ready 
sensic  il  li  irangue,  the  duke,  addressing  him-  to  burst  with  fury,  and  turning  to  me  said, 
self  to  me,  said,  ‘  Benvenuto,  this  is  quite  ‘  What  faults  have  you  to  find  with  my  sla- 
the  reverse  of  what  you  awhile  ago  so  much  tues  ?’  I  answered,  ‘  1  will  soon  tell  you  them, 
boasted,  luid  seemed  to  prove  by  so  many  if  you  have  but  the  patience  to  hear  me.” 
specious  arguments:  so  endeavor  to  defend  He  replied,  ‘Tell  them,  then.’  The  duke 
your  own  cause.’  To  these  words  of  the  and  all  present  listened  with  the  utmost  at- 
duke,  which  were  spoken  with  great  mildness,  tention.  I  began  by  premising  that  I  was 
I  answered,  ‘  My  lord,  your  excellency  is  to  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  lay  before  him  all  the 
understand  that  Baccio  Bandinello  is  a  com-  blemishes  of  his  woik,  and  that  I  was  not  so 
pound  of  everything  that  is  bad,  and  so  he  properly  delivering  my  own  sentiments,  as 
has  always  been;  insomuch,  that  whatsoever  declaring  what  was  said  of  it  by  the  ingenious 
be  looks  at  is  by  his  fascinatiug  eyes,  how-  chool  of  Florence.  However,  as  the  fellow 
ever  superlatively  good  in  itself,  immediately  at  one  time  said  something  disobliging,  at 
converted  into  something  supremely  evil :  another  made  some  oflfensive  gesture  witli  his 
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hands  or  hU  feet,  he  put  me  into  such  a 
assion  that  I  behaved  with  a  rudeness  which 
should  otherwise  have  avoided. 

“  ‘  The  ingenious  school  of  Florence,’  said 
I,  ‘declares  what  follows: — If  the  hair  of 
jour  Hercules  were  shaved  off,  there  would 
not  remain  skull  enough  to  hold  his  brains  ; 
with  regard  to  his  face,  it  is  hard  to  distin¬ 
guish  whether  it  be  the  face  of  a  man,  or 
tnat  of  a  creature  something  between  a  lion 
and  an  ox  ;  it  discovers  no  attention  to  what 
it  is  about ;  and  it  is  so  badij  set  upon  the 
neck,  with  so  little  art  and  so  ungraceful  a 
manner,  that  a  more  shocking  piece  of  work 
was  never  seen  :  his  great  brawny  bark  re¬ 
sembles  the  two  pommels  of  an  ass’s  pack- 
saddle  ;  his  breasts  and  their  muscles  bear 
no  similitude  to  those  of  a  man,  hut  appear 
like  a  sack  of  melons  ;  as  he  leans  directly 
against  the  wall,  the  small  of  the  back  has 
tne  appearance  of  a  bag  6lled  with  long  cu- 
cumb<‘rs  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  the  two  legs  are  fastened  to  this  dis¬ 
torted  figure,  for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
upon  which  leg  he  stands,  or  upon  which  he 
exerts  any  effort  of  his  strength,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  stand  upon  both,  as  he  is  some¬ 
times  represented  by  those  masters  of  the 
art  of  statuary  who  know  something  of  their 
business ;  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  statue  in¬ 
clines  more  than  one- third  of  a  cubit  forward, 
and  this  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  insup¬ 
portable  blunder  which  pretenders  to  sculp¬ 
ture  are  guilty  of ;  as  for  the  arms,  they  both  j 
hang  down  in  the  most  awkward  and  un¬ 
graceful  manner  imaginable,  and  so  little  art 
is  displayed  in  them,  that  people  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  think  that  you  never  saw 
a  naked  man  in  your  life  ;  the  right  leg  of 
Hercules  and  that  of  Cacus  touch  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  calves,  and,  if  they  were  to  be 
separated,  not  one  of  them  only,  but  both 
would  remain  without  a  calf  in  the  place 
where  they  touch  :  besides,  one  of  the  Her¬ 
cules’  feet  is  quite  buried,  and  the  other 
seems  to  have  tire  under  it.’  Thus  I  went 
on,  but  the  man  could  no  longer  stay  with 
patience  to  hear  the  defects  of  his  figure  of 
Cacus  enumerated  ;  one  reiuson  was  that 
what  I  said  was  true,  the  other,  that  I  made 
the  duke  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  real 
character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  those  present, 
who  discovered  the  greatest  symptoms  of 
surprise  imaginable,  and  began  to  be  sensible 
that  all  1  said  was  true.  The  brutish  fellow 
thereupon  said,  ‘  O  thou  slanderer,  dost  thou 
say  nothing  of  my  design  ?’  I  answered 
that  he  who  drew  a  gtrod  one,  could  never 
work  ill,  and  that  1  was  convinced  his  design 


was  of  a  piece  with  his  works.  Seeing  that 
the  duke  and  all  present  showed,  by  their 
sarcastic  looks  and  gestures,  that  they  thought 
the  censure  of  his  performance  to  be  just,  he 
let  his  insolence  entirely  get  the  better  of 
him.  and,  turning  about  to  roe  with  a  most 
brutish  physiognomy,  assailed  me  with  the 
most  infamous  epithets.  When  he  express¬ 
ed  himself  thus,  the  duke  and  all  present 
frowned  upon  him,  and  discovered  symptoms 
of  the  highest  displeasure.  1,  though  lull  of 
passion,  thought  it  best  to  treat  him  with 
ridicule,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  nono 
present  could  contain  themselves,  but  both 
the  duke  and  all  present  set  up  a  loud  laugh. 
Though  I  endeavored  to  put  a  gmxi  face 
upon  the  matter,  1  was  ready  to  burst  with 
vexation,  that  one  of  the  most  worthless 
w'retches  upon  earth  should  have  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  atiVont  me  in  so  gross  a  manner,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  prince  :  but  the  rea¬ 
der  should  at  the  same  time  take  into  con¬ 
sideration,  that  on  this  occasion  the  duke 
was  affionted  an  i  not  I  ;  for  had  I  not  been 
in  his  august  presence,  I  should  have  killed 
the  villain  upon  the  spot.  l’ercei\ing  that 
the  noble  |)ersonages  prewnt  never  once 
ceased  laughing,  this  low  buffoon,  to  divert 
them  from  deriding  him,  began  to  change  the 
subject,  and  said,  ‘  This  Benvenuto  here 
goes  about  making  it  his  boast  that  I  pro¬ 
mised  him  a  block  of  marble.’  *  How,’  said 
I,  interrupting  him,  ‘  did  you  not  send  word 
by  your  journeyman,  Francis  M  ttteo  Fnbbro, 
that  if  I  chose  to  work  in  marbl**,  you  would 
make  me  a  present  of  a  piece  ?  Did  I  not 
accept  the  offer,  and  don’t  1  still  require  tf 
you  the  performance  of  your  promise  ?’  He 
replied  then,  ‘  Depend  upon  it,  you  shall 
never  have  it.’  Thereupon  I,  who  was  in¬ 
censed  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  former 
abuse,  being  suddenly  deprived  of  my  reason, 
as  it  were,  forgot  for  a  moment  that  1  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  duke,  and  cried  out  to 
him  in  a  pa.osion  :  ‘In  plain  terms,  either 
send  the  marble  to  my  house,  or  think  of 
another  world,  for  I  will  infallibly  send  you 
out  of  this  :’  but,  immediately  recollecting 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  prince, 
I  turned  with  an  air  of  humility  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency,  and  said,  ‘  My  lord,  one  fool  makes 
a  hundred  ;  the  folly  of  this  man  has  made 
me  forget  your  excellency’s  glory,  and  my¬ 
self,  for  which  I  humbly  Ireg  your  lordship’s 
pardon.’  'I'he  duke,  addressing  himself  to 
Bandinello,  asked  him  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  had  promised  me  the  marble.  Ban¬ 
dinello  answered  it  was.  The  duke  there¬ 
upon  said  to  me,  ‘  Return  to  your  work  and 
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take  a  piece  of  marble  to  your  liking.”  I 
replied  that  he  bad  promised  to  send  me  one 
to  my  own  house.  Terrible  words  passed 
upon  the  occ»\sion,  and  I  insisted  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  it  in  that  manner,  and  no  other.” 

But  we  should  stretch  this  article  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits,  did  we  go  on  any  lon¬ 
ger  quoting  scene  after  scene  from  this  most 
amusing  of  autobiographies.  Suilice  it  to 
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say,  that  in  1570  Benvenuto  Cellini  at  length 
died  at  Florence,  which  he  had  so  greatly 
contributed  to  adorn,  where  he  had  risen  to 
the  very  highest  honors,  and  where  he  was 
buried  with  the  greatest  funeral  pomp.  His 
character  is  better  displayed  by  his  own  pen, 
than  it  could  be  by  the  most  elaborate  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  part  of  others. 


From  tht  Dnblin  VniToriity  Magazin*. 


JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 

LEAVES  FROM  TUK  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  MANAGER. 


An  eminent  name  has  lately  been  struck  I 
from  olf  tlie  roll  of  living  authors.  Within  ^ 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  papers  record  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  dramatist  and 
most  amiable  lady,  at  the  unusually  pro¬ 
tracted  period  of  eighty-nine.  The  literary 
world  of  the  present  day,  and  the  public  in 
general,  had  so  completely  lost  sight  of  her 
for  many  years,  from  the  total  retirement  in 
which  her  long  and  tranquil  old  age  ex¬ 
hausted  itself,  that  we  thouglit,  in  common 
with  many,  slie  had  disappeared  from  her 
terrestrial  pilgrimage  long  since.  We  num¬ 
bered  her  wiih  remembrances  of  the  past, 
and  considered  her  as  much  the  property  of 
history  as  sundry  obsole  e  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  mortal  substance, 
much  attenuated,  we  are  assured  still  flickers 
uneasily  round  their  accustomed  benches, 
opposing  everything  and  everybody.  The 
announcement  of  her  very  recent  demise  was, 
at  first,  a  little  startling ;  it  seemed  as  if  a 
departed  spirit  had  obtained  leave  to  return, 
after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Elysium,  to  de¬ 
clare  its  own  final  translation.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  sjiying  of  him¬ 
self  and  Lord  Tyrawley,  when  both  were 
very  old  and  infirm,  and  looked  us  if  they 
had  been  exhumed — “Tyrawley  and  I  have 
been  dead  these  two  years,  but  we  don’t 
choose  to  have  it  known.” 


I  saw  Joanna  Baillie,  for  the  first  time,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1820.  I  had  long  admired 
the  writer,  and  looked  on  the  woman  with 
mingled  interest  and  curiosity.  She  was 
then  verging  on  fifty-eight,  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  health,  which,  though  in  a  slight 
frame,  indicated  longevity.  I  saw  a  small, 
prim,  and  Quaker-like  looking  person,  in 
plain  attire,  with  gentle,  unobtrusive  man¬ 
ners,  and  devoid  of  ufi^ectation ;  rather  silent, 
and  more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  talk. 
There  was  no  tinge  of  the  blue-stocking  in 
her  style  of  conversation,  no  assumption  of 
conscious  importance  in  her  demeanor,  ^nd 
less  of  literary  display  than  in  any  author  or 
authoress  1  had  ever  been  in  company  with. 
It  was  difficult  to  persuade  yourself  that  the 
little,  insignificant,  and  rather  common-place 
looking  individual  before  you,  could  have 
conceived  and  embodied,  with  such  potent 
energy,  the  deadly  hatred  of  De  Montford, 
or  the  fiery  love  of  Basil.  Living  in  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  a  quiet,  narrow,  domestic  circle, 
without  practical  experience  of  the  world’s 
doings,  “she  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  her 
way,”  unchequered  by  stirring  incidents  to 
disturb  or  excite  a  tranquil,  uniform  course  of 
life.  With  no  knowledge  but  what  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  reading  and  reflection,  her  high 
imaginative  genius  enabled  her  to  grapple  in 
description  with  the  absorbing  passions  which 
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give  their  color  to  the  more  active  scenes  of 
exwtenee,  and  to  depict  them  with  as  much 
truth  and  identity,  as  if  she  had  felt  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  all  that  she  delineates. 

An  anecdote  related  to  me  at  the  time,  by 
a  party  present,  illustrates  pleasingly  the 
natural  simplicity  of  her  character.  Being 
on  a  visit  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  she  was 
taken  to  see  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  we 
conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  “  by  the 
pale  moonlight,"  as  the  poet  recommends. 
The  wonders  of  the  eastern  window  were  es¬ 
pecially  pointed  out  to  her,  with  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  arches, 
in  some  portions  as  clearly  deBned  as  when 
thei  first  received  outline  and  form  from  the 
chisel  of  the  cutter.  All  stood  silently  round, 
and  turned  toward  the  great  poetic  lioness, 
expecting  some  burst  of  high  flown  admira¬ 
tion,  or  fervid  eulogium.  Note-books  were 
beginning  to  jieep  out,  ears  were  erect,  and 
expectation  on  the  tip  toe.  After  gazing  in¬ 
tently  for  some  moments,  she  said  quietly, 
and  almost  to  herself,  “  It  is  really  very  fine 
— whiit  a  beautiful  pattern  it  would  make !’’ 
The  loftiest  genius  dwells  not  alwaya  on 
Olvmpus,  but  sometimes  treads  on  level 
ground,  and  descends  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  everyday  humanity. 

V'ery  few  of  Miss  Baillie’s  plays  have  been 
acted,  and  none  with  permanent  success. 
Her  first  series  of  the  “  Plays  on  the  Pas¬ 
sions,"  was  an  experiment  in  a  new  walk, 
not  intended  for  the  stage,  and  in  truth 
much  more  adapted  to  the  study.  These 
plays  deal  too  exclusively  in  the  evolvement 
of  one  particular  thought,  the  consequences 
of  one  particular  agency.  They  are  meta¬ 
physical  ideas  rather  than  practical  events, 
and  require  to  be  paused  on  and  reflected 
over,  before  you  can  thoroughly  comprehend 
and ,  enter  into  the  object  of  the  writer. 
They  are  distinctly  dramatic  poems,  rather 
than  acting  dramas. 

The  public,  when  “  De  Montfort”  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  representation  at  Drury-lane,  in 
1800,  roused  up  from  the  periodical  apathy 
which  ever  and  anon  comes  over  them ;  the 
critics  announced  the  approach  of  a  new  era 
in  dramatic  literature,  and  the  tiilents  of  the 
great  actors,  then  in  their  zenith,  left  no 
doubt  that  the  conceptions  of  the  author 
would  be  fully  realized.  The  excitement 
was  great,  and  the  disappointment  commen¬ 
surate.  The  audience  yawned  in  spite  of 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite  poetry, 
the  vigorous  passion,  and  the  imnscendant 
acting  of  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons. 
There  was  a  toul  absence  of  underplot,  or 
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skilfully  interwoven  subordinate  characters — 
no  variety,  no  relief ;  it  was  all  De  Montfort, 
with  his  deadly  haired,  his  unsatisfactory 
reasons  for  it,  his  gloomy  meditations,  and 
their  inevitable  catastrophe ;  there  was  a 
heavy,  unredeemed  monotony,  which  wrap¬ 
ped  all  round  like  a  sepulchral  shroud,  and 
reduced  to  suffering  what  should  have  been 
enjoyment.  It  was  a  positive  reprieve  when 
the  curtain  dropped ;  and  though  all  felt 
convinced  they  had  been  dealing  with  a  very 
superior*  production,  many  doubted  if  they 
understood  it ;  few  shed  tears,  (the  most 
genuine  test  of  tragedy,)  and  still  fewer 
cared  to  undergo  the  operation  a  second 
time.  The  play  was  put  on  the  shelf  after  a 
short  run  of  eleven  nights. 

More  than  twenty  years  after,  “De  Mont¬ 
fort”  was  revived  at  Drury-lane,  for  Edmund 
Kean,  in  1821,  with  various  altenitions,  and 
a  last  act  entirely  re-written  by  the  author¬ 
ess.  Much  expectation  was  again  raised ; 
Kean  himself  expected  to  do  wonders  with 
the  part,  and  we  have  heard  from  some  who 
saw  it,  that  the  performance  was  one  of  his 
greatest  efforts ;  he  acted  with  all  his  tre¬ 
mendous  energy,  and  at  that  time  bis  powers 
were  undiminished.  But  the  same  result 
ensued,  from  the  original  cause ;  the  play 
was  still  found  to  be  a  ponderous  mono¬ 
drama,  and  its  resurrection  was  even  more 
transient  than  its  first  existence.  All  this  is 
very  discouraging,  and  rather  extraordinary, 
where  there  is  such  undoubted  excellence  in 
the  author,  and  that  excellence  has  been  so 
ably  illustrated  by  the  best  performers  of 
modern  times.  Look  at  “  the  Stranger,” 
which  keeps  the  stage,  and  never  fails  to 
please  the  audience,  although  modern  critics 
have  of  late  entered  into  a  crusade  against 
this  and  other  dramas  of  the  same  class. 
Whv  it  scarcely  po8sess4*s  a  tithe  of  the 
merit  or  pretensions  of  "  De  Montfort,"  yet 
is  it  a  far  more  effective  play,  and  the  same 
great  actors,  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  im¬ 
mortalized  this  German  impropriety,  while 
they  failed  in  giving  permanent  life  to  the 
puier  and  more  legitimate  English  tragedy. 
It  must  be  (as  we  think)  that  the  one,  with 
all  its  faults  and  inferioiity,  is  more  natural 
than  the  other — more  intelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  spectators,  and  more  likely  to  happen 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  The  one  is  simple, 
the  other  strained.  It  is  the  rule  opposed 
to  the  exception  ;  we  sympathize  more  readi¬ 
ly  with  what  is  likely,  than  what  is  barely 
possible.  Many  are  inclined  to  think  the 
authoress  of  “  De  Montfort"  had  gone  be¬ 
yond  nature,  in  coloring  hatred  so  strongly, 
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\rben  arising  from  an  insigni6cant  cause,  and  | 
cherished  pertinaciously  after  so  long  an  in¬ 
terval.  For  one  case  of  romantic  or  high- 
wrought  incident,  whether  of  crime  or  virtue, 
and  which  only  happens  to  peculiar  natures, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  there  occur 
twenty  common  ones  in  the  ordinary  occur¬ 
rences  of  every-day  life,  which,  as  everybody 
can  understand,  they  take  a  greater  interest 
in.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  applies 
as  a  general  rule,  although  introduced  to 
bear  on  a  particular  instance,  and  proves  that 
a  mere  skilful  playwright  may  carry  away 
the  public  voice,  which  is  sometimes  refused 
to  higher  genius  and  far  more  profound  con¬ 
ceptions. 

Miss  Baillie  having  written  her  double 
series  of  “Plays  on  the  Passions,”  which 
were  generally  pronounced  more  adapted  to 
the  closet  than  the  stage,  published  in  1804 
an  additional  volume  of  three  “  Miscellaneous 
Plays,”  intended  more  expressly  for  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  all  of  which,  at  different  times, 
had  been  oflFered  to  and  rejected  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  managers.  She  was  evidently  anxious 
that  her  dramas  should  be  acted,  and  says 
in  her  preface ; — 

“  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  my  strongest  desire  to 
add  a  few  pieces  to  the  stock  of  what  may  be  called 
our  national  or  permanently  acting  plays,  how  un¬ 
equal  soever  my  abilities  may  be  to  ttie  object  of 
my  ambition.” 

And  again: — 

“  I  have  wished  to  leave  behind  me  in  the  world 
a  few  plays,  some  of  which  might  have  a  chance 
of  continuing  to  be  acted  even  in  our  canvass 
theatres  and  barns,  and  of  preserving  to  my  name 
some  remembrance  of  that  species  of  amusement 
which  1  have,  above  every  other,  enjoyed.” 

She  says,  very  justly  too,  that  the  failure 
of  her  attempts  to  add  to  the  acted  drama  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  having  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  any  of  her  productions  on 
the  stage,  many  faults,  respecting  effect, 
•rising  from  want  of  practical  experience, 
would  remain  undiscovered,  and  thus  render 
improvement  in  her  subsequent  productions 
almost  impossible.  This  preface  was  pub- 
lisbed  after  the  hrst  production  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  altliough  written  probably  at  an  ante¬ 
cedent  date.  That  she  had,  even  without  ex¬ 
perience,  some  idea  of  what  aro  called  stage 
ofiects,  or  coups  de  theatre,  may  be  evidenced 
by  several  instances  from  her  dramas.  The 
arrangements  for  the  execution  of  Elhwald  ;* 

*  A  very  similar  effect  was  long  afterwards  in- 
Wdneed  in  a  play  at  Drury  Lane,  oalied  the  Red 


the  sawing  asunder  of  the  planks  supporting 
the  scaffold,  by  Ohio  the  negro,  in  Rayner ; 
and  the  contrivance  of  Othoric  to  escape 
death  with  torture  in  Constantine  Paleologus. 

In  1810  the  Family  Legend  was  produced 
in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  through  the  inter¬ 
ference  and  active  exertions  of  Sir  Walter, 
then  Mr.  Scott,  who  took  great  interest  in  its 
success,  and  assembled  a  host  of  the  literati 
of  the  modem  Athens  to  witness  the  Brst  rep¬ 
resentation.  He  supplied  the  prologue,  and 
the  epilogue  was  contributed  by  Henry  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling.  The 
authoress  says  she  obtained  the  story  in  1805 
from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  who  gave  it  to 
her  as  a  legend  long  preserved  in  the  family 
of  her  maternal  ancestors.  It  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  brought  on  the  stage  by  Holcroft,  as 
a  melo-drama,  under  the  title  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Rock,  and  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1805.f 
But  of  this  fact  Miss  Baillie  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  ignorant.  Great  pains  were 
taken  with  the  production  of  her  play.  The 
Edinburgh  public  were  pleased  and  flattered 
by  a  national  story,  given  to  them  by  a 
country-woman ;  it  was  received  with  warm 
applause  for  fourteen  consecutive  nights,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  afterwards,  and  remained 
long  on  the  stock  list  of  the  theatre.  The 
heroine,  Helen  of  Argyll,  was  represented  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Syddons,  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  actresses  of  her  day,  and  who 
ranks  in  the  very  foremost  list  of  those  whose 
private  virtues  have  enhanced  the  lustre  of 
their  professional  excellence.  1  have,  on 
several  occasions,  performed  in  this  play  with 
her  the  character  of  the  brother,  John  of 
Lome,  during  the  reasons  comprised  between 
1822  and  1824;  but  of  the  original  actors, 
not  more  than  one  is  now  alive. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  mentions,  that  in  1816  the  Family 
Legend  was  performed  in  one  of  the  London 
theatres,  on  which  occasion  the  authoress 
(with  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
t^oll)  was  present  at  the  representation. 
We  have  no  record  accessible  by  which  to 
ascertain  at  what  theatre  the  representation 
took  place,  or  the  degree  of  success  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with.  More  than  once  1  have  thought 
of  producing  the  Family  Legend  on  the  Dub¬ 
lin  board.s,  and  we  have  had  several  eminent 
actresses  who  could  have  rendered  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  leading  female  character,  in  which 

Made,  ailaptcd  fruiii  Cooi>er’!*  novel  of  the  “  Bravo," 
where  the  execution  of  Jueopo  is  arranged  much 

I  after  this  fashion. 

f  Tlie  plot  and  story  of  Holcroft ’s  drama  are  taken 
from  Mrs.  Murray**  “Companion  to  the  Highland^*." 
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the  interest  principally  centres.  Either  Mrs. 
Kean  or  Miss  Helen  Faucit  could  have  em¬ 
bodied  it  beautifully.  There  is  in  this  play 
action,  vigor,  and  poetical  dialogue ;  interest 
in  the  story,  and  ample  fleld  for  scenic  efifects. 

A  very  striking  and  original  incident  occurs 
where  the  lady  is  left  to  perish  on  a  lone 
rock  in  the  ocean,  which,  at  high  tide,  is  en¬ 
tirely  submerged,  and  from  which  she  is 
rescued  in  the  last  extremity.  This,  in  our 
large  theatre,  would  afford  a  glorious  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  of  those  triumphs  of  mechan¬ 
ism  with  which  modern  audiences  are  taken 
by  storm,  and  wherein  the  genius  of  the 
master- carpenter  and  the  scene  painter  throws 
into  the  shade  the  ablest  efforts  of  the  most 
accomplished  actor.  These  resources  are 
scarcely  legitimate,  but  we  live  under  the 
“lower  empire”  of  dramatic  taste.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  its  laws,  and  not  to  be  behind  the 
times,  the  managers  of  the  great  London 
theatres  have  been  coerced  into  costly  expe¬ 
dients,  and  have  transformed  some  of  the 
noblest  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  into  mon¬ 
strous  five-act  m*lo-dramas;  reducing  them 
to  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  endLss  proces¬ 
sions,  emblazoned  surcoats,  banners  illustra¬ 
tive  of  ail  the  different  stages  in  heraldic 
science,  with  costumes  from  undoubted  au¬ 
thority,  and  whole  armies  of  supernumeries 
clad  in  real  panoply ;  to  the  vast  delight  of 
the  learned  antiquarian,  but  to  the  utter  mys¬ 
tification  of  the  bewildered  public.  The  in¬ 
terest  and  passion  of  the  scene  were  lost  in 
the  show,  and  Coriolanus  or  Henry  V.  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  glittering 
pageantry  that  enveloped  them.  Tliis  is  not 
meant  in  any  disparagement  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  talents  possessed  by  the  leading  actors 
of  the  day.  There  are  among  tlicm  men 
worthy  “  to  stand  by  Ciesar  and  give  direc¬ 
tions,”  but  even  Garrick  or  John  Kemble 
would  have  been  smothered  up  by  a  similar 
process.  Our  remarks  are  intended,  in  all 
humility,  merely  as  a  comment  on  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  mistake  of  a  system,  ruin¬ 
ous  in  expense  and  unsound  in  application. 
There  is  a  medium  in  all  things,  and  in  this 
the  whole  matter  appears  to  have  been  over¬ 
done.  The  upholsterer  and  the  property 
man  stepped  into  the  foremost  places,  instead 
of  filling  up  the  back-ground ;  thus  render¬ 
ing  principal  what  should  bo  accessory,  and 
confounding  just  proportion,  as,  in  architec¬ 
ture,  the  overloaded  ornaments  of  the  Qorid 
Gothio  obscure  the  nobler  and  more  solid 
features  of  the  early  Norman  original. 

Tne  tragedy  of  Constantine  Paleologusis  un¬ 
questionably  more  dramatic,  and  better  suited 


'for  representation,  than  any  other  of  Miss 
Baillie  s  plays.  Her  plots  are  usually  of  her 
own  invention,  and  in  this  instance  alone  she 
has  drawn  from  the  pages  of  history.  The 
subje-ct  is  full  of  interest,  and  several  imagi¬ 
nary  characters  are  introduced,  which  relieve, 
without  interfering  with  the  main  story.  It 
was  written  expressly  for  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  gloiious  representatives  they 
would  liave  been  of  the  two  leading  person¬ 
ages,  the  last  Cmsar  and  his  devoted  part¬ 
ner.*  The  reason  why  they  rejected  this 
fine  tragedy  hiis  never  been  explained  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  cold  reception  of  De  Montfort  had 
chilled  them ;  but  at  that  epoch  they  fre¬ 
quently  wasted  both  time  and  talent  on  many 
worthless  dramas,  long  since  buried  and  for¬ 
gotten,  and  from  which  neither  fame  nor  profit 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  On  reading 
Comstantine  I  was  much  struck  with  its  beau¬ 
ties  and  capability  for  producing  stage  effect. 
In  1820,  being  then  merely  a  leading  per¬ 
former  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  and  with 
no  forebodings  of  ever  becoming  a  manager, 

I  selected  it  for  my  benefit  night,  and  be¬ 
stowed  much  time  and  consideration  in  ar¬ 
ranging  it  for  the  purpose.  It  had  been  al¬ 
ready  acted  in  Liverpool,  I  think,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Terry,  and  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  in  London,  by  Huntly  and  Miss  Tay¬ 
lor,  during  the  management  of  Dibdin ;  at 
the  latter  place  as  a  melo-dramatic  spectacle 
under  the  title  of  Constantine  and  Valeria.  I 
had  never  seen  either  of  these  versions,  con¬ 
sequently,  for  the  merits  or  defects  of  what 
I  wiis  going  to  produce  I  was  solely  respon¬ 
sible,  and  much  curtailment  and  many  altera¬ 
tions  were  necessary.  Miss  Baillie  happened 
to  arrive  in  Edinburgh,  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends,  at  this  precise  juncture,  and  while  the 
rehearsjils  were  going  on.f  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  such  a  coincidence  when  I 
selected  the  play,  but  immediately  addressed 
a  letter  to  her  on  the  subject,  which,  with  her 
reply,  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  1 
was  then  a  tyro  on  the  stage ;  it  was  my  first 
attempt  at  dramatic  arrangement,  and  I  little 
foresaw  the  future  years  of  long  and  laborious 
experience  in  similar  matters  which  were  in 
store  for  me  : — 

“  TbMUrv  Ror»l,  EJinbargh,  May  24tli,  ISQO.. 

“  Madam, — Intruding  myself  as  a  siranger  on 
your  attention,  I  trust  the  nature  of  my  subject 

*  The  cliaraoter  of  the  Empress  Valeris  is  fioti- 
tious;  Con!*tantiue  Paleologus  was  unmarried. 

\  The  i>erformere  were  so  much  annoyed  with  the 
constant  rehearsals  of  this  play,  and  the  trouble  it 
occasioned  them,  that  they  christened  it,  as  a  green¬ 
room  joke,  '*  Coustantine  Plaguing-all-of-ua.’* 
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will  plead  my  excuse  ;  and  I  must  further  apolo¬ 
gise  for  having  delayed  preferring  the  request 
contained  in  this  letter,  by  stating  that  I  was 
ignorant  until  late  last  night  of  your  arrival  in 
Edinburgh.  Among  the  many  works  of  genius 
with  which  you  have  enriched  the  literature  of 
our  country,  I  have  long  considered  the  tragedy  of 
Constantine  Paleologus  as  particularly  adapted  to 
produce  strong  effect  in  representation.  With 
this  feeling,  I  have,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
Mrs.  H.  Simons,*  selected  it  for  that  purpose  on 
Monday  evening  next,  and  now  venture  to  solicit 
your  sanctions^  approbation,  which,  I  trust,  will 
not  be  withheld.  In  arranging  the  play  for  the 
stage,  it  has  been  necessary  to  deviate,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  from  its  original  form,  and  to  omit,  occa¬ 
sionally,  passages  which,  though  beautiful  iii  them¬ 
selves,  are  not  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
plot,  and  sometimes  impede  the  progress  of  the  in¬ 
cidents.  I  trust  I  am  not  presumptuous  in  recalling 
to  your  mind  that  the  play,  in  its  original  state, 
greatly  exceeds  the  usual  length  of  acting  tragedies; 
that  the  reader  in  tl>e  closet  can  dwell,  ad  libitum, 
on  poetical  beauties,  whereas  the  spectator  in  the 
theatre  must  be  aroused  at  once  by  striking  effects, 
and  his  attention  kept  alive  bv  rapidity  of  action; 
that  the  taste  of  the  present  day  inclines,  perhaps 
loo  strongly,  to  the  delineation  of  vehement  pas¬ 
sion,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  declamatory  and 
didactic  composition  ;f  and,  lastly,  that  the  means 
afforded  by  a  comftaratively  small  theatrical  com¬ 
pany,  render  it  indispensable  to  condense  the 
principal  characters,  so  as  to  place  the  weight  of 
the  representation  in  a  few  hands.  (>n  this  plan, 
and  with  these  objects  in  view,  the  tragedy  has 
been  arranged  for  the  stage,  but  not  the  slit^itest 
liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  original  text. 
Ignorant  at  the  time  that  you  were  to  visit  Edin¬ 
burgh  I  was  unable  to  avail  myself  of  your  very 
superior  knowledge  and  experience,  which  I 
should  most  anxiously  have  solicited.  I  trust, 
however,  you  will  approve  of  what  has  been  done 
on  the  principles  I  have  stated,  and  should  yon 
feel  disposed  to  honor  the  theatre  with  your  pre¬ 
sence  on  Monday  evening,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  render  the  performance  such  as  you  can 
witness  with  satisfaction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  madam, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

u  «  *  *  *  » 


*  Mra  n.  f^ddons  was  the  proprietrew  of  the 
theatre,  and  an  intunate  ]>erao^  friend  of  MiM 
Baillie. 

f  A  little  before  Uie  time  when  this  letter  was 
written  it  was  not  unusual,  at  Drury-lane,  fur  ladies 
in  the  drees  boxes,  and  actresses  on  the  stage,  to  l>e 
taken  out  in  fits,  while  Kean  was  acting  the  last 
scene  of  Sir  Oilts  Overretteh while  at  Covent- 
garden,  Mias  O'Neill,  Young,  Macready,  and  C. 
Kemble,  acted  up  the  tragedies  of  Sheii  with  such 
nospariiig  enei^,  that,  from  the  first  act  to  the 
last,  a  fureigner,  ignorant  of  the  language,  would 
have  supptwed  they  were  in  convulsions.  Tliey 
were  ^1,  as  John  Kemble  said  of  Kean  in  particular, 
"terribly  in  earnest"  I  wish  our  modem  actors 
would  rouse  the  public  with  a  little  of  this  vts 
pkfftiea  in  the  right  plaoea  1 


[May, 

Miss  Baillie’s  answer  to  the  above  letter 
was  as  follows; — 

“Kinf-stnst,  Wsdnasday  morning. 

“  Sir, — Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me 
than  your  having  thought  the  play  of  Constantine 
worthy  of  being  performed  in  the  Eldinburgh 
Theatre,  and  I  beg  that  Mrs.  H.  Siddons  and 
yourself  will  accept  my  best  tlianks  for  the  honor 
you  do  me.  1  am  well  assured  that  the  altera¬ 
tions  you  have  made  will  give  it  a  much  better 
chance  of  succeeding ;  and,  indeed,  I  never  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  entirely  adapted  to  any  theatre. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  Mrs.  H. 
Siddons  very  soon,  and  have  this  morning  sent  a 
parcel  to  her  house  which  I  received  from  Mra. 
Siddons  a  few  days  before  1  left  London. 

“f  have  tlie  honor  to  be,  air,  your  very  obedient 
servant, 

“  J.  Bailue.” 

When  we  consider  that  this  play,  of  all 
the  productions  of  the  authoress,  was  that 
wl.ich  she  had  most  carefully  composed  for 
representation,  and  which  she  had  fondly 
hoped  would  grace  the  boards  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  and  be  acted  by  the  matchless 
artists  she  had  written  for,  it  mual  have  been 
some  disappointment,  even  to  her  tranquil 
spirit,  to  find  that  it  was  in  Edinburgh  she 
was  to  witness  its  first  representation  ;  for, 
though  we  considered  ourselves  many  de¬ 
grees  beyond  “  tritons  of  the  minnows,’’  the 
London  public  and  their  critics  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  subscribe  to  all  our  pretensions* 
The  event  was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned- 
The  house  was  crowded,  the  audience  lilieral 
of  applause,  and  the  authoress  delighted. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  her  in  her  piivite 
box,  after  the  curtain  fell,  she  »aid  *  she  had 
never  passed  a  happier  evening  in  her  life.” 

In  1825  Constantine  Pnlroloyiis  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Dublin.  We  had  here  more  exten¬ 
sive  means  ilian  in  KJiiiburgh.  New  scenery 
was  painted,  and  much  pageantry  intn»duced. 
A  splendid  banquet  in  the  imperial  palace, 
in  the  first  act ;  a  singularly  well  organised 
mob  in  the  second  ;  a  grand  mililary  pro¬ 
cession  in  the  third  ;  the  B  isphoru*,  w  ith 
the  imperial  fleet  and  galley,  in  the  four.k; 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  storming  of  the  city, 
and  bearing  off  the  body  of  the  slain  Em¬ 
peror  by  his  devoted  band  of  broth**rs.  We 
subjoin  a  bill  of  the  first  night  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  page  ns  an  authentic  document. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  speculate  for  a 
moment  on  the  list  of  names  we  have  before 
us  in  this  bill,  while  we  inquire  where  are 
the  individuals  now?  The  sombre  Young 
a.sks,  “  Where  is  the  world  in  which  a  man 
was  bom  ?”  The  caustic  Byron  says, 
“  Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ?” 
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“  THEATRE  ROYAL,  DUBLIN. 

This  preaent  Ereniiig,  TliuradaT,  Jane  SO,  1826,  will  b«  performed  (firat  time  here) 
a  New  iliatorioel  Drama,  in  hive  Acta, 

CALLBD 

CONSTANTINE  PALEOLOGUS, 

THB  LA8T  OF  THB  CaABS. 

Written  bj  the  celebrated  Joaxna  Bailui^  autboresa  of  De  Montfort,  Plaja  of  the  Paaoiona,  Ae,  Altered 
and  adapted  for  repreaentation  in  this  Theatre,  with  new  and  appropriate  Soenerj,  Dreaaea,  and 
Decorationa  The  Greek  and  Torkiah  Marehea  compoaed  bj  Mr.  A.  Lu 

CoN8TA!mi(B  Palboloocb,  the  laat  Emperor  of  Cunatantinople  ....  Mr.  Abbot 

Petroniua  1  ( Mr.  Hamerton. 

Marthon  >  Senatora  of  Conatantinople  ....  ....  ....  ]  Mr.  Berrj. 

Othna  )  ( Mr.  Diggea 

Jtwtiniani  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  Mr.  Cunninnham. 

Hugo  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ..<.  Mr.  O’Rourke. 

Othorie  (a  Ilungarian  Savage)  ....  ....  ....  ....  Mr.  Brongh. 

Rodrigo,  a  Uenoiae  Naval  Commander,  Chief  of  the  Band  of  FVienda  Mr.  Calcnft. 

Greek  Noblemen,  Knighto,  Senator^  Officen^  Soldiera. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  Emperor  of  the  Turka  ....  ....  ....  Mr.  SouthwelL 

Oemir,  hia  Vizier  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  Mr.  Jamea 

Caled  Mr.  Swan. 

Turkkth  OfBoera,  Soldien^  Jaiiiaoariea  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Valeria  Empreaa  of  Conatantinople  ....  .... 

Ella  Daughter  of  Petroniua  ....  .... 

Lucia  ....  ....  ....  ....  .... 

Servia  . 

ililclieria  ....  ....  ....  .... 


Sempronia 

Flavia 


Mioa  Jarman. 
Miaa  Harver. 
Mim  Stanfield. 
Mra  Johnoon. 
Mra  Norman. 
Miaa  Mahon. 
Mra  Smollett 


/n  <Ae  covrae  the  Play  the  fMomin^  Scenery  teill  be  introdmeed:— 
Snburba  of  Cunatantinople  and  Dietant  \  icw  of  the  Turkiah  Encampment. 
Grand  Banquet  in  the  Imperial  Palace. 

Exterior  of  the  Palace  of  Cunatantine. 

Grand  Chamber  in  the  palace,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Boaphoma 
The  Imperial  Gallej  and  Fleet — Burning  Ruina  of  Conatantinopla 
To  eonelnde  reitk  the  Melodrama  of  the 

FATHER  and  SON; 

OB,  TUB  at'uia  or  thb  cobvebt.” 


We  inquire,  where  is  this  theatrical  cohort 
of  twenty-five  years  since?  E^ght  have 
passed  “  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  tra¬ 
veler  returns seven  have  retired  married, 
or  incapable  of  service  ;  and  but  two  are  still 
borne  on  the  books  of  the  old  craty  vessel. 
The  commander,  and  one  of  his  faithful  sub¬ 
ordinates,  Richard  Barry ;  the  latter,  with 
the  worthy  treasurer,  will  for  many  ages 
represent  the  skeleton  of  a  once  numerous 
phalanx.  They  will  be  dug  alive  out  of  the 
fossilised  ruins  of  the  theatre,  when  the  next 
geological  cataclysm  entirely  changes  the 
present  external  aspect  of  our  planet.  Both 
are  unquestionably  immortal,  and  will  survive 
**  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds” — that  one  is,  •*  The  Wandering 
Jew,"  and  the  other,  “St.  Leon,”  is  “a 
great  fact,”  clearly  demonstrated,  but  to 
which  the  separate  identity  actually  belongs 
is  still  an  open  question.  Widdicombe,  we 
have  been  told,  was  inclined  to  di.^pute  both 
points,  but  be  took  the  opinion  of  counsel, 
'^'lich,  although  encouraged  by  a  liberal  fee. 


was  unfavorable,  and  he  retired  from  the 
contest. 

“  Revenon*  a  no*  moulon*,"  ns  somebody 
says  in  French,  and  everybody  quotes  when 
they  want  an  apt  sentence.  Constantine  Pa- 
leoloffvt  was  very  successful  in  Dublin,  and 
repeated  several  times  to  applauding  audien¬ 
ces,  while  the  press  unanimously  spoke  in 
liberal  praise  of  author,  adapter,  gotors,  and 
the  general  arrangements.  I  would  revive 
it,  but  revivals  are  unlucky,  while  the  prestige 
in  favor  of  new  names  and  against  old 
ones  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  the 
pride  of  my  heart  I  sent  copies  of  my  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  two  leading  l/>ndon  tneatres, 
thinking,  with  the  host  of  talent  they  then 
commanded,  one  or  the  other  might  deem  it 
worthy  their  attention  ;  but  1  never  could  g^t 
an  answer,  although  I  asked  more  than  once 
and  alnoost  with  “  whispering  humbleness,” 
(ns  Shylock  says,)  for  that  inexpensive  and 
easy  courtesy.  In  those  days  1  had  no  in¬ 
terest  with  the  heads  of  departments,  not 
having  yet  become  the  alembic  through 
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which  large  sums  were  afterward  distilled  j 
into  recipient  pockets.  Several  times  I 
thought  of  calling  to  request  restitution  of 
that  and  one  or  two  other  manuscripts,  “  of 
no  use  but  to  the  owner  but  I  was  afraid 
of  being  told  to  take  my  choice  from  some 
mouldering  pyramid  of  the  unacted  drama 
piled  up  in  a  neglected  lumber-room  ;  and  I 
abandoned  the  property  through  dread  of  the 
affront.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  good  many 
unclaimed  manuscripts  in  ray  own  possession, 
which  having  passed  tlie  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions,  have  Income  lawful  forfeitures,  and  1 
shall  be  happy  to  dispose  of  them  on  very  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  to  any  gentleman  who  may  be 
desirous  of  proving  the  incompetence  of 
managers,  by  publishing  another  series  of 
“  Rejected  Plays.”  In  these  hard  times  a 
man  must  turn  an  honest  penny  in  any  way 
that  reconciles  itself  to  bis  conscience,  and  as 
Ephraim  Smooth  observes,  “  there  is  no  harm 
in  a  guinea.” 

The  life  of  Joanna  Baillie  belongs  to  pos¬ 
terity,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  contributed  by 
some  ‘‘  eminent  hand,”  well  qualihed  for  the 
task  ;  in  the  meantime  the  two  or  three  de¬ 
sultory  reminiscences  we  have  here  recorded 
apply  to  matters  not  generally  known,  but 
which,  in  a  rambling  series  of  papers  like  the 
present,  may  be  considered  not  wholly  unin¬ 
teresting. 

The  writings  of  this  lady  are  not  so  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  present  generation  as  they  ought 
to  be  ;  an  extract  or  two  from  the  volume 
of  “  Miscellaneous  Plays,’’  intended  for  the 
stage,  well  show  both  the  variety  and  power 
of  her  style,  and  have  not,  we  believe,  been 
pointed  out  before.  Here  is  one  from  Ray- 
ner,  which,  in  quaintness  and  humor,  reminds 
us  of  the  elder  dramatists.  Rayner  is  in  pri¬ 
son,  condemned  to  die  for  a  murder  of  which 
he  is  innocent,  and  attended  by  a  friendly 
monk,  who  has  come  to  prepare  him  for  his 
fate.  The  turnkey  enters. 

BATHER. 

“  It  is  the  turnkey  ;  a  poor  man,  who,  tho’ 

His  state  in  life  favors  not  the  kind  growth 
Of  soft  affections,  has  sliown  kitKlness  to  me. 

He  wears  upon  his  face  tlie  awkwardness 
And  hesitating  look  of  one  who  comes 
To  ask  some  favor ;  send  him  not  away. 

[To  Turnkey  "]  What  dost  thou  want  good  friend  ? 
O  utwith  it,  man  ! 

W e  are  not  very  stern. 

TUENKET. 

Please  yon,  it  has  to  me  long  been  a  privilege 
To  show  the  curious  peasantry  and  boors, 

Who,  from  the  country  flock  o’  holidays, 

Thro'  his  strait  prison  bars,  the  famous  robber 
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That  overhead  is  cell’d  ;  and  now  a  company 
Waits  here  without  to  see  him,  but  he’s  sullen 
And  will  not  show  himself.  If  it  might  please 
you 

But  for  a  moment  opposite  your  grate 
To  stand,  without  great  wrong  to  any  one. 

You  might  pass  for  him,  and  do  me  great  kind¬ 
ness. 

Or  the  good  Father  there,  if  he  be  willing 
To  doff  his  hood  and  turn  him  to  the  light. 

He  hath  a  good  thick  beard  and  a  stern  eye, 

That  would  be  better  still.” 

Riiyner  laughs  violently,  the  monk  expels 
the  turnkey  in  a  passion,  and  proceeds  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  prisoner  on  his  ill-placed 
levity. 

From  Constantine  we  select  the  follow  pas¬ 
sages,  in  an  opposite  strain. 

Mahomet  is  visiting  his  outposts  on  the 
night  previous  to  the  final  attack  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  distant  murmurs  proceeding 
from  the  devoted  city  are  heard. 

MAHOMET. 

[To  his  Vizier.]  What  sounds  are  these  ? 

OSMIR. 

Hast  thou  forgot  we  are  so  near  the  city  ? 

It  is  the  murmuring  night-sound  of  her  streets. 

MAHOMET. 

And  let  me  listen  too, — I  love  the  sound  ! 

Like  the  last  whispers  of  a  dying  enemy 
It  comes  to  my  pleased  ear. 

Spent  art  thou,  proud  imperial  queen  of  nations, 
And  Ihy  last  accents  are  upon  the  wind. 

Thou  hast  but  one  more  voice  to  utter :  one 
Ijoud,  frantic,  terrible,  and  then  art  tliou 
Amongst  Uie  nations  heard  no  more.” 

In  the  fourth  act  Constantine,  having  de¬ 
termined  to  die  in  the  breach,  has  a  parting 
interview  with  his  wife,  in  which  he  darkly 
intimates  his  dread,  that  after  his  death  she 
will  fall  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and 
be  compelled  to  espouse  him.  She  dues  not 
at  6rst  comprehend  his  meaning,  but  when  it 
bursts  upon  her,  a  dialogue  of  mingled  agony 
and  pathos  winds  up  thus  : — 

**  CO.'ISTAHTINB. 

“  Think  how  a  doting  husband  is  distracted, 

WIk)  knows  too  well  a  lawless  victor’s  power. 

VALERIA. 

What  is  his  power  ?  It  naught  regardetli  me. 

CONSTAHTINE. 

Alas !  tlie  frowns  of  a  detesting  bride 
Deter  him  not. 
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VALERIA. 

Bct  will  he  wed  the  dead  ?” 

Here  is  a  volume  of  powerful  meaning,  in 
six  short  monosyllables.  We  can  see  Mrs. 
Siddons  before  us,  and  fancy  the  manner 
and  eflfort  with  which  she  would  have 
delivered  this  climax.  In  the  last  scene 
Contlanline  has  fallen  on  his  post  like  a  gal¬ 
lant  and  devoted  soldier.  The  city  is  taken  ; 
all  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Va¬ 
leria,  who  has  just  received  the  news  of  the 
Emperor’s  death,  has  cast  herself  on  the 
ground  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  and  lies  mo¬ 
tionless,  surrounded  by  her  attendant  la¬ 
dies.  The  victorious  sultan  enters  with  his 
train. 

MAHOMET. 

“  She  stirs  not,  Osmir,  even  at  my  approach. 

She  sits  upon  the  ground,  unmoved  and  still, 
Thou  sorrow-cloud^  beauty,  not  less  lovely 
In  this  thy  mournful  stale  !  She  heeds  me  not. 
Empress  and  sov’reign  Dame.  Still  she  regards 
me  not.  \Afler  a  pause.} 

Widow  of  Constantine  ! 

VALERIA— [S/ar/in/y  up.} 

Ay,  now  tliou  callest  on  me  by  a  name 
Which  I  do  hear — 

What  would’s  thou  say  to  her  who  proudly  wears 
That  honored  title  ?” 


This  play  is  seldom  read,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  never  be  acted  again  :  but  if  these 
and  many  similar  passages,  which  we  might 
readily  multiply,  did  space  permit,  do  not 
combine  poetic  beauty  with  dramatic  vigor — 
an  opinion  in  such  cases,  derived  from  expe¬ 
rience,  is  a  very  fallacious  guide,  and  a  mere 
reed  unsafe  to  lean  on.*  > 

There  is  a  letter  from  8ir  Walter  Scott  to 
Mrs  Hemans,  (in  Lockhart’s  Life,)  on  the 
production  of  her  t-agedy,  called  the  “  Ves¬ 
pers  of  Palermo,"  in  Edinburgh,  which  cor¬ 
roborates  so  strongly  the  argument  that  ac¬ 
tion  supersedes  language,  with  modern  au¬ 
diences,  that  we  cannot  abstain  from  insert¬ 
ing  it.  He  says,  *'  they  care  little  (that  is, 
audiences)  about  poetry  on  the  stage — it  is 
situation,  passion,  and  rapidity  of  action 
which  seem  to  be  the  principal  requisites  for 
ensuring  the  success  of  a  modem  drama ; 
but  I  trust  by  dint  of  a  special  jury,  the  piece 
may  have  a  decent  success — certainly  I  should 
not  hope  for  much  more.”  This  play  did 
succeed  in  Edinburgh,  although  it  failed  in 
London,  but  it  never  became  popular  or  at¬ 
tractive,  and  most  probably  from  a  deficiency 
of  the  qualities  so  strongly  pointed  out  in 
Sir  Walter’s  letter. 

*  A  very  handaoine  edition  of  Miss  Baillie’s  col¬ 
lected  works  in  one  volume,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lisheii  by  Messrs.  Longman.  We  strongly  reeom- 

Iinend  afl  who  are  lovers  of  our  national  dramatic 
literature  to  place  this  volume  on  their  shelves.,^ 


A  NEW  MAX. — German  speculators  have  ^ 
got  hold  of  a  new  subject.  It  is  neither  more  j 
nor  less  than  a  “  new  man."  The  story — a.s  I 
we  find  it  related  in  the  Correspondenz  of  1 
Berlin — attests  that  a  stranger  was  picked  up  j 
at  the  end  of  last  year  in  a  small  village  of  . 
the  district  of  Lebas,  near  Frankfort-on-the-  j 
Order,  whither  he  had  wandered  no  one  could  | 
tell  whence.  Such  a  circumstance  could  I 
hardly  have  piqued  curiosity  in  another  coun-  j 
try  ;  but  to  a  people  fond  of  speculation,  and  ' 
situated  far  away  from  the  great  highways  of 
the  world,  there  was  something  strange  and 
startling  in  the  fact  that  the  stranger  spoke 
German  imperfectly,  and  had  all  the  marks 
of  a  Caucasian  origin.  Whether  the  man 
was  a  common  impostor,  and  tricked  the  vil¬ 
lage  authorities,  or  whether  these  worthies 


began  in  their  usual  way  to  construct  a  his¬ 
tory  for  him  “out  of  the  depths  of  their 
moral  consciousness,”  is  uncertain;  at  all 
events,  they  looked  on  him  as  a  great  prize, 
and  carried  him  oflF  to  Frankfort.  On  being 
questioned  by  the  burgomaster  of  that  en¬ 
lightened  city,  the  stranger  said  his  name 
was  Jophar  Vorin,  and  that  he  came  from  a 
countiT  called  Laxaria,  situated  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world  called  Sakria.  He  under¬ 
stands,  it  is  affirmed,  none  of  the  European 
languages,  (except,  we  must  suppose,  the 
broken  German,)  but  reads  and  writes  what 
he  calls  the  Laxarian  and  Abramian  tongues. 
The  sages  of  Frankfort-on-the-Order,  after 
much  examination  of  the  tale  and  its  bearer, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  true. 
— London  Globe. 
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From  Ckkmbari’  Ediabirfh  Joiraal. 

*  WILLIAM  COWPER  AND  LADY  AUSTEN. 

AN  lUAOINART  DIALOOUS. 


Laiy  Avtten.  Kay,  have  pity  on  your  1 
lungs,  Mr.  Cowper.  You  will  provoke  them  | 
to  rebellion,  or  weary  them  into  exhaustion, 
by  so  much  reading  aloud.  Shut  up  George 
Herbert,  and  improvise  a  little  verse  or  chatty 
prose  of  your  own. 

William  Cowper.  Such  pity  on  my  vocal 
organs  as  your  tenderness  invokes  would  be 
but  obtained  at  the  expense  of  my  entire 
comfort.  Body,  soul,  and  spirit  would  all 
sufl'er  while  those  puffing  and  blowing  agita* 
tors,  the  lungs,  were  enjoying  a  neeless  res¬ 
pite.  To  read  George  Herbert  aloud — if  to 
you  it  be  not  grievous,  is  safe  to  me ;  for  it 
partly  merges  my  glortmy  self  in  his  saintly 
thoughts,  and  delays  that  return  of  full  con¬ 
sciousness  which  shows  me  how  weak  and 
useless  I  am.  But  perhaps  I  have  really 
tired  you  with  my  favorite  minstrel.  If  so, 
we  shall  insure  recreation  by  exchanging  him 
for  another  of  the  brotherhood  of  bards ;  or, 
better  still,  go  you  to  the  harpsicord.  Sister 
Anne,  and  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 
The  poor  instrument  is  out  of  tune,  I  allow; 
but  how  much  more  so  am  I!  You  can  at 
least  coax  it  into  runs  and  variations;  it  will 
answer  you  with  sprightly  allegro  as  well  as 
pensive  adagio.  But  I  contribute  one  key 
only — the  minor;  and  even  in  that  you  must 
catch  accidental  flats  that  liave  no  business 
there. 

L.  A.  To  the  harpsicord  anon,  Mr.  Cowper. 
We  have  not  done  with  reading  and  talking 
yet.  I  have  every  respect  for  the  “divine 
Herbert,”  especially  ns  read  by  a  living  priet; 
so  do  not  suppose  my  interruption  was  the 
cry  of  weariness.  But  I  might  appreciate 
him  better  were  you  to  enliven  his  text  wiili 
occasional  comments  and  criticisms  of  your 
own. 

C.  Ask  it  not !  My  truest  comment  would 
be  that  personal  dejection  which  the  heart 
only,  the  lips  never,  can  express.  I  love 
Herbert,  because  his  verses  are  so  unfeign- 
edly  those  of  a  man  acquainted  with  sorrow 


— a  man  who  has  not  merely  hailed  sorrow 
as  she  passed  by  his  porch,  but  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  her  into  his  house,  and  intreated  her 
as  his  guest,  and  conversed  with  her  at  morn¬ 
ing,  and  noon,  and  the  night  season. 

L.  A.  All  which  may  possibly  make  him 
an  unfit  companion  to  your  own  mornings, 
noons,  and  nights ;  for  such  1  believe  he  not 
unfrequently  is. 

O.  There  are  times,  dear  Anne,  when  this 
is  the  case ;  and  at  such  times,  to  remove  him 
from  me,  and  to  forbid  my  perusing  him, 
would  be  one  of  the  crudest  of  cruel  kind¬ 
nesses.  My  own  melancholy  is  far  deeper 
than  his;  and  in  his  expression  of  dejected 
feelings  and  their  consequences  I  find  a  sym¬ 
pathy  which  soothes  me  into  positive  grati¬ 
tude  and  comparative  peace. 

L.  A.  Critically  speaking,  do  you  not  con¬ 
sider  him  an  abrupt  and  rugged  writer — so 
quaint  as  to  be  obscure,  and  not  quite  free 
from  the  semblance  of  affectation  ? 

C.  Like  the  majority  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  he  indulged  in  fancies  and  conceits,  from 
all  taste  for  which  we  are  separated,  not  only 
by  a  century  and  a- half  of  years,  but  also  by 
the  revolutionary  standard  set  up  by  the 
Pope  school,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  John¬ 
son  and  his  imitators.  A  reader  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  accustomed  to  the  French  polish  of 
the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  and  to  the  severe 
stateliness  of  “Irene,”  or  of  “London:  a 
poem,”  is  naturally  apt  to  stumble  at  the 
uneven  ground  tri^den  by  Elizabethan  and 
succeeding  poets.  The  latter  are  quite  in  the 
shade  of^  neglec|  at  present;  but  so  full  are 
they  of  vital  strength  and  luxuriant  beauty, 
that  it  requires  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro¬ 
phet,  to  predict  their  restoration,  before  long, 
to  the  waimth  and  daylight  of  public  interest. 

L.  A.  I  fancy  the  ob^urities  and  conceits 
of  Herbert  will  delay  his  share  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  your  prophecy  to  a  very  late  stage 
of  the  amende  honorable. 

C.  His  audience  is  always  likely  to  be  of 
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the  “  6t  though  few”  hind.  But  with  them 
he  must  be  an  especial  darling.  Nor  can 
any  heart  open  to  emotion  at  all  resist  the 
sweetness  which  his  stanzas  so  profuesly  ex¬ 
hale.  Look  at  the  verse  1  was  reading  when 
you  stopped  me: — 

**  At  first  thou  gavest  me  milk  and  sweetneMes; 

I  bad  mj  wish  and  war: 

My  days  were  strewed  with  flowers  and  happinese; 

There  was  no  month  but  May : 
Bat  with  my  years  sorrow  did  twist  and  grow, 

And  made  a  party  unawares  for  wo.” 

If  you  are  more  offended  by  the  rhythm,  and 
rhyme,  and  curious  diction  of  such  linos,  than 
charmed  by  their  hearty  freshness,  you  are 
a  more  captious  critic  than  I  care  to  encoun¬ 
ter  or  hojie  to  convert. 

L.  A.  Pray  go  on:  I  shall  learn  to  delight 
in  Herbert  when  once  his  beauties  are  fairly 
illutrated  by  the  lectures  of  such  a  professor 
of  poetry.  I  am  all  attention 

(7.  And  yet  were  so  mistrustful  of  the 
professor’s  lungs  five  minutes  since !  Like  a 
true  mistress  the  art  of  manoeuvre  (in  its 
most  amiable  phase,  I  allow),  you  have  al¬ 
ready  flattered  me  into  the  commission  of 
some  extempore  prose,  and  are  now  intent 
on  involving  me  deeper  and  deeper  still.  But 
my  amour  propre  having  been  gratified  in 
your  mode,  now  claims  its  own  method  of 
indulgence.  I  must  be  wilful  and  peremp¬ 
tory,  therefore,  even  with  Lady  Austen. 
Shall  I  read  Milton,  or  will  you  play  on  the 
harpsichord  ? 

L.  A.  I  love  to  see  you  peremptory ;  it 
excites  you,  and  then  your  blood  runs  more 
freely,  and  your  eye  laughs  with  meaning. 
Only  call  me  not  Lady  Austen — that  reminds 
me  of  your  awful  reserve  and  magnificent 
politeness  when  we  first  became  acquainted. 

V.  A  day  to  be  marked  with  a  while  stone 
in  my  experience.  Yet  it  is  humiliating  to 
remember,  that  after  I  had  seen  you  from 
the  window,  and  urged  Mary  to  invite  you 
to  tea,  so  appalled  was  I  at  your  arrival,  so 
apprehensive  at  meeting  a  stranger,  that  it 
required  the  united  appeals  of  our  household 
to  induce  me  to  face  you.  Tilings  soon  al¬ 
tered  for  the  better.  I  call  you  Sister  Anne 
now. 

L.  A.  Mille  remerctnuntt !  Yes,  Mr.  Cow- 
per;  and  you  have  immortalized  me — have 
you  not? — in  certain  lines,  commencing  “Dear 
Anna,”  in  which  you  speak  of  your  original 
diffidence — 

"A  transient  visit  intervening, 

And  made  almost  witbont  a  meaning, 


Hardly  the  effect  of  inclination, 

Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation.-^ 

Not  very  obscure  that,  sir ;  which  transient 
visit,  however 

“Produced  a  friendship,  then  begun. 

That  has  cemented  ns  in  one.” 

C.  A  friendship  that  has  been,  and  is  one 
of  the  choicest  blessings  of  a  life  sadly  in 
need  of  them.  Be  yours  the  blessing  pro¬ 
mised  to  such  as  comfort  those  who  mourn ! 
/cannot  recompense  you;  but  you  shall  bo 
recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

L.  A.  Mr.  Cowper,  shall  1  turn  to  the 
harpsichord  now  ? 

C.  Stay.  Let  me  cherish  for  a  moment 
the  bright  vision  revealed  by  your  friendship 
to  dark  and  dreary  hours.  The  heart  know- 
eth  its  own  bitterness — but  for  once  a  stranger 
did  intermeddle  therewith;  a  stranger  who 
cast  salt  into  that  fountain  of  Maiah,  and 
stilled  the  agitation  of  its  waters,  till  they 
became  like  the  waters  of  .Siloam  that  go 
softly.  Anna,  Anna!  if  you  could  but  fathom 
my  wo  (thank  God  you  cannot,  pray  God 
you  never  may!),  you  would  see  into  the 
value  of  every  opiate,  every  balm,  every 
solace  to  its  strange  anguish.  If - 

L,  A.  Come,  listen !  Music  hath  charms 
to - 

C.  If  you  could  pierce  the  darkness  that 
may  be  felt — (ah,  was  there  any  plague  in 
Egypt  like  that  plague?) — you  would  learn 
the  worth  I  attach  to  every  streak  of  light. 
They  whose  lot  is  the  waste  howling  wilder¬ 
ness  learn  to  prize  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
and  of  fire  when  the  sun  is  set.  Only  afflic¬ 
tion  catches  the  true  meaning  and  melody  of 
songs  in  the  night.  But  there  is  something 
oppressive  in  that  meaning,  something  awful 
in  that  melody. 

L.  A,  AUont!  I  am  impatient  to  exhibit 
my  harpsichord  powers.  Shall  it  be  Handel, 
or  Haydn,  or  our  own  Purcell  ?  or  are  you 
curious  to  hear  the  air  that  last  electrified 
Ranelagh  ? 

C.  Sister  Anne,  I  feel  for  the  moment 
averse  to  Music,  even  Handel’s — to  badinage, 
even  yours.  I  am  not  i’  the  vein. 

L.  A.  Wherefore  I  must  scold  you  into  it. 
When  you  are  least  disposed  for  recreation, 
then  is  recreation  the  thing  for  you.  One  of 
your  noble  society  of  poets,  Mr.  Cowper,  has 
said — 

“Sweet  recraatiow  barred,  what  doth  ensne 
Blit  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 

(Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortmss  despair); 
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And  at  her  heels  a  hu^  inf^tioua  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatnres,  and  foes  to  life  V' 

This  is  true  doctrine,  sir,  though  taken  from 
the  “  Comedy  of  Errors !” 

C.  The  same  poet  has  put  on  record  words 
which  too  accurately  express  my  own  occa¬ 
sional  feelings — 

“There’s  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy: 

Ijfe  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale , 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.” 

L.  A.  You  are  determined,  then,  to  return 
bitter  for  my  sweet,  and  daik  for  my  light, 
and  frown  for  smile,  and  sigh  for  simper. 
These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  A  little 
more  of  this  perverseness  on  Mr.  Cowper’s 
part,  and  I  must  lecture  him,  in  good  set 
terms,  till  he  shrinks  from  Sister  Anne  as  one 
of  the  Eumenides.  I  shall  treat  him  to  a 
dose  of  his  own  “Truth,”  and  “Expostula¬ 
tion,”  and - 

C.  Be  merciful !  He  is  also  implicated  in 
the  “Progress  of  Error.” 

L.  A.  An  erring  brother,  who  may  yet 
be  reclaimed  by  judicious  administration  of 
“TaMe-Talk.”  What  do  you  siy  to  a  season 
with  us  in  yonder  huge,  overgrown,  sprightly 
metropolis  ? 

C.  What  do  you  say,  Anabella,  to  a  course 
of  probation  in  Dante’s  Purgatorio  ? 

L.  A.  If  it  were  brief,  and  insured  my 
fitness  for  the  Paradiso,  I  might  at  least  give 
it  a  second  thought. 

C.  I  should,  it  seems,  have  named  the 
Inferno  instead. 

L.  A.  And  retracted  it  in  the  same  breath, 
I  hope.  Even  for  your  poetic  authority,  such 
a  poetic  license  were  too  bad.  Could  you 
not  set  foot  in  London  without  draggling  in 
the  mud  of  its  street?  Could  you  not  see 
life  without  gazing  on  vice?  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  play  at  Brookes’,  nor  even  to  see  Miss 
Young  in  Hannah  More’s  last  tragedy — nor 
to  be  wedged  in  among  the  hoops  at  Rane- 
lagh,  listening  to  the  strains,  and  lisping  the 
praises,  of  Mr.  Shield  and  Mr.  Hook — nor  to 
split  with  admiring  laughter  at  Miss  Pope’s 
Tilburina  on  the  boards  of  Old  Drury — nor  to 
lounge  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  green-room 
amid  a  bevy  of  Mrs.  Clives.  Let  me  pre¬ 
scribe  for  you  a  more  moderate  system — a 
gentle  course  of  tonics.  I  will  pledge  my 
unprofessional  reputation  on  bracing  you  up, 
and  on  making  heaven  brighter,  as  well  as 
earth  dearer,  to  you  by  the  change. 

C.  1  need  scarcely  undertake  a  Journey  to 
London  for  the  sake  of  recreation.  If  I  can¬ 
not  secure  its  blessing  from  the  nature  of 


[May, 

God’s  making,  bow  shall  I  from  the  artifici¬ 
ality  of  man’s  ? 

L.  A.  Hare  you  no  faith  in  my  remedies? 

C.  Canst  thou  administer  to  a  mind  dis¬ 
eased  ? 

Z.  A  If  yours  be  one — yes.  Have  I  not 
worried  you  again  and  again  into  levity  unbe¬ 
coming  a  grave  didactic  poet  ?  Did  I  nut  con¬ 
vert  you  once  from  a  brooding  misanthropic 
Timon  of  Olney  into  a  chuckling  Mercutio,  by 
that  story  of  John  Gilpin,  which  you  forth¬ 
with  turned  into  merry  verse  ?  Y  our  shouts 
of  laughter  yet  ring  in  my  ears.  Y'ou  can 
laugh  with  the  merriest,  if  not  with  the  loud¬ 
est  and  longest ;  and  never,  1  believe,  are  the 
thoughts  of  your  heart  more  innocent  than 
then. 

C.  I  am  not  naturally  an  austere  man,  nor 
do  the  lines  in  my  forehead  naturally  settle 
into  a  frown.  My  convulsions  produced  by 
your  Gilpin  were  involuntary  and  inevitable; 
and  however  their  extravagance  might  oflend 
some  worthy  people,  I  do  not  even  now  (de¬ 
pressed  as  I  am)  feel  that  there  was  much  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  those  violent  peals. 

L.  A.  I  only  wish  I  had  another  John  Gil¬ 
pin  in  my  repository  of  traditions  to  stir  you 
up  to  another  explosion. 

C.  You  cost  me  a  night’s  rest  on  that  occa¬ 
sion;  for  sleep  was  mocked  into  flight  by  re¬ 
curring  fits  of  laughter;  and  I  came  down  to 
breakfast  with  a  ready-made  poem  on  the 
woes  of  the  worthy  wight.  I  fancy  Luther 
would  have  laughed  without  restraint  at  a 
poorer  joke  than  this — and  he  was  a  good 
man,  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  Heav¬ 
en. 

L.  A.  I  wish  you  would  set  to  and  indite 
another  ballad  in  the  same  key.  I  will  try 
and  find  you  a  subject. 

C.  You  must  also  find  me  the  spirits. 

L.  A.  What  poem  engages  you  at  present? 

C.  None.  My  strength  is  to  sit  still. 

L.  A.  Why  not,  for  novelty’s  sake,  try 
your  Pegasus  on  the  broad  slopes  of  blank 
verse  ? 

C.  Because  he  would  run  away  with  his 
rider.  My  Pegasus  will  only  amble  along  the 
narrow  roads  hedged  in  by  rhyme.  The  bells 
and  jingling  of  rhyme  are  part  of  his  harness, 
and  so  used  is  he  to  the  tinkle,  that  in  missing 
it  he  would  miss  his  footing  too. 

L.  A.  I  doubt  that.  He  might  stumble 
once,  but  would  soon  recover  himself,  and 
spurning  the  harness  and  the  confined  tho¬ 
roughfare,  would  bound  into  the  freedom  and 
exult  in  the  variety  of  a  new  career. 

C.  Blank  verse  demands,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  more  toil  and  energy 
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than  rhyme,  and  involves  infinitely  greater 
diflSculty  and  fatigue.  A  man  had  need  be 
healthy  in  body  as  well  as  mind  who  propo¬ 
ses  to  adopt  it — for  to  sustain  it  succ^sfully 
impose  a  heavy  task  upon  both. 

L.  A.  Do  you  speak  from  experience  ?  If 
so,  unlock  your  desk  Mr.  Cowper,  and  read 
— read — read ! 

C.  Sister  Anne,  you  know  all  that  my 
desk  contains.  It  is  as  empty  as  roy  brain  of 
blank  verse. 

L.  A.  I  insist  upon  it  that  such  vacancy 
is  discreditable  both  to  the  wooden  desk 
and - 

C.  The  wooden  head. 

L.  A.  Against  which  I  mean  to  rap  for 
blank  verse  till  I  am  answered.  Occupation 
and  recreation  are  both  eligible  acquaintan¬ 
ces  for  Mr.  Ck)wper ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  may  cultivate  the  good  offices  of  both 
by  composing  a  poem  tiot  in  rhyme.  His 
success  in  rhymes  is  un /ait  accompli.  I  will 
guarantee  an  equal  triumph  in  blank  verse. 

C.  You  are  a  daring  speculator,  Anna. 
And  pray  what  subject  will  insure  this  glo¬ 
rious  victory  ? 

L.  A.  With  you,  any  subject. 

C.  What  illimitable  genius  is  Mr.  Cowper’s 
of  Olney !  Homer  might  ha  e  failed  had  his 
epic  treated  of  the  afternoon  nap  and  domes¬ 
tic  habits  of  old  Priam — not  so  Mr.  Cowper  : 
Milton  might  have  been  tedious  had  he  com¬ 
posed  ten  books  on  the  manufacture  of 
Adam’s  original  vestments — but  such  tedium 
were  impossible  in  Mr.  Cowper :  Thompson 
might  have  provoked  a  yawn  had  his  ‘  Sum¬ 
mer  Season’  been  confined  to  an  exposition 
of  colic  and  the  sorrows  of  eating  unripe 
pears — but  Mr.  Cowper  would  render  it  fas¬ 
cinating  to  the  boudoir  as  well  as  to  the  med¬ 
ical  gazette.  Do  you  mean  all  this  ? 

L.  A.  Divide  the  sum  of  your  exaggeration 
by  the  fraction  of  common  sense,  and  the 
quotient  will  give  my  meaning.  Come — 
promise  to  set  about  the  task  I  propose. 


C.  Will  your  importunate  ladyship  name 
the  subject  in  particular  as  well  as  the  task 
in  general  ?  Give  me  a  theme. 

A.  Ah!  you  relent.  But  don’t  quibble 
about  a  subject;  you  can  write  about  any¬ 
thing.  This  sofa,  for  instance. 

C.  Heroic  indeed  !  The  “  Iliad”  opens  with 

“  Achilles’  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

Of  woes  unnumbered 

the  “.^neid”  with  “Arms  and  the  Man”  who 
begat  the  glorious  Latins ;  the  “  Paradise 
Lost”  with 

“  Man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo.” 

3/y  epic  must  commence  with  the  startling 
annunciation :  “  I  sing  the  ISofn,”  or  some 
equivalent  sublimity. 

L.  A.  You  agree  to  undertake  the  task? 

C.  How  were  it  possible  longer  to  resist 
the  importunities  of  the  fair?  Show  me,  and 
I  would  resist.  Agreed  then — the  Sofa  shall 
be  my  task,  nor  will  I  forget  to  celebrate  the 
evening  when  that  task  was  imposed :  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  which  we  are  conscious 
as  we  sit  on  this  sofa,  shall  be  introduced, 
that  Sister  Anna’s  share  in  the  project  may 
be  kept  in  remembrance.  That  twanging 
horn  of  the  postman  now  crossing  the  bridge, 
with  his  budget  of  news  good  and  bad — the 
pleasant  look  of  those  closed  shutters  and 
drawn  curtains — the  crackling  of  the  fire — 
the  hissing  of  that  garrulous  urn — the  clat¬ 
ter  of  those  tea-cups — all  shall  find  room. 
If  I  may  sing  a  sofa  into  epic  dignity,  why 
not  the  tea  table  also? 

L.  A.  Ay,  and  introduce  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  thirteenth  cup,  an’  it  please  you.  Mind 
you  begin  to-morrow  morning  in  good  ear¬ 
nest. 
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Frcm  th«  AtkaBacaai- 

THE  SNOWDROP  IN  THE  SNOW. 


BT  BTOMKY  YBNDTS. 


O  full  of  Faith  !  The  Earth  is  rock, — the  Hemvcn 
Tlie  dome  of  a  preat  palace  all  of  ice. 

Riiss-bnilt.  Dull  liplit  distils  throuph  frozen  skies 
Thickened  and  gross.  Cold  Fancy  droops  her 
wing, 

And  cannot  range.  In  winding-sheets  of  snow 
Lies  every  thought  of  any  pleasant  thing. 

I  have  forgotten  the  green  earth ;  my  soul 
Deflowered,  and  lost  to  every  summer  hope, 

Sad  sitteth  on  an  iceberg  at  the  Pole  ; 

My  heart  assumes  the  landscape  of  mine  eyes 
Moveless  and  white,  chill  blanched  with  hoarest 
rime ; 

The  Sun  himself  is  heavy  and  lacks  cheer 
Or  on  the  eastern  hill  or  western  slope ; 

The  world  without  seems  far  and  long  ago ; 

To  silent  woods  stark  famished  winds  have  driven 
The  last  lean  roljin — gibbering  winds  of  fear! 
Thou  only  darest  to  believe  in  spring. 

Thou  only  smilest,  Lady  of  the  Time  ! 

Even  as  the  stars  come  up  out  of  the  sea 
Thou  risest  from  the  Earth.  How  is  it  down 
In  the  dark  depths  7  Should  I  delve  there,  O  Flower 
For  beauty  7  Shall  I  find  the  Summer  there 
Met  manifold  as  in  an  ark  of  peace  7 
And  thou,  a  lone  white  Dove  art  thou  sent  forth 
Upon  the  winter  deluge  7  It  shall  cease, 

But  not  for  thee — pierced  by  the  ruthless  North 
And  spent  w’ith  the  Evangel.  In  what  hour 
The  flood  a^tes  thou  wilt  have  closed  thy  wings 
For  ever.  When  the  happy  living  things 
Of  the  old  world  come  forth  upon  the  new 
I  know  my  heart  shall  miss  thee ;  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  twilights  shall  shed  tears  for  me  . 

— ^Tears  liker  thee,  ah,  purest !  than  mine  own — 
Upon  thy  vestal  grave,  O  vainly  fair ! 

Thou  should’st  have  noble  destiny,  who,  like 
A  Prophet,  art  shut  out  from  kind  and  kin  : 

Who  on  the  winter  silt  nee  comest  in 
A  still  small  voice.  Pale  Hermit  of  the  Year, 
Flower  of  the  Wilderness  !  oh,  not  for  thee 
The  jocund  playmates  of  the  maiden  spring. 

For  when  she  danceth  forth  with  cymballed  feet 
Waking  a-sndden  with  great  welcoming. 

Each  calling  each,  they  burst  from  hill  to  dell 
In  answering  music.  But  thou  art  a  bell, 

A  passing  bell,  snow^muffled,  dim  and  sweet. 

As  is  the  Poet  to  his  fellow-men, 


So  mid  thy  drifting  snows,  O  Snowdrop,  Thou, 
Gifted,  in  sooth,  beyond  tliem,  but  no  less 
A  snowdrop.  And  thou  shalt  complete  his  lot 
And  bloom  as  fair  as  now  when  they  are  not. 
Thou  art  the  wonder  of  the  seasons,  O 
First-bom  of  Beauty.  As  the  Angel  near 
(hixed  on  that  first  of  living  things  which,  when 
The  blast  that  ruled  since  Chaos  o'er  the  sere 
lA^aves  of  primeval  Palms  did  sweep  the  plain. 
Clung  to  the  new-made  sod  and  would  not  drive. 
So  gaze  I  upon  thee  amid  the  reign 
Of  Winter.  And  because  thou  livest,  I  live. 

And  art  thou  happy  in  thy  loneliness  7 
Oh  coiildst  thou  hear  the  shouting  of  the  floods. 
Oh  couldst  thou  know  the  stir  among  Uie  trees 
When — as  the  herald-voice  of  breeze  on  breeze 
Proclaims  the  mrariage  pageant  of  the  Spring 
Advancing  from  the  South— each  hurries  on 
His  we«lding-garment,  and  the  love-chimes  ring 
Thro’  nuptial  valleys  !  No,  serene  and  lone, 

I  will  not  flush  thy  cheek  with  joys  like  these. 
Sungs  for  the  rosy  morning ;  at  grey  prime 
To  hang  tlie  head  and  pray.  Thou  doest  well, 

I  will  not  tell  thee  of  the  bridal  train. 

No ;  let  thy  Moonlight  die  before  their  day 
A  Nun  among  the  Maidens,  thou  and  they. 

Each  hath  some  fond  sweet  office  that  doth  strike 
One  of  our  trembling  heartstrings  musical. 

Is  not  the  hawthorn  for  the  Queen  of  May  7 
And  cuckoo-flowers  for  whom  the  cuckoo’s  voice 
Hails,  like  an  answering  sister,  to  the  woods  7 
la  not  the  maiden  blushing  in  the  rose  7 
Shall  not  the  babe  and  buttercup  rejoice, 

Twins  in  one  meadow  7  Are  not  violets  all 
By  name  or  nature  for  the  breast  of  Dames  7 
For  them  the  primrose,  pale  as  star  of  prime. 

For  them  the  wind-flower,  trembling  to  a  sigh. 
For  them  the  dew  stands  in  the  eyes  of  day 
That  blink  in  April  on  the  daisied  lea  7 
Like  them  they  flourish  and  like  them  they  fade 
And  live  beloved  and  loving.  But  for  thee — 

For  such  a  bevy  how  art  thou  arrayed 
Flower  of  the  Tempest  7  What  hast  thou  with 
them 

Thou  shalt  be  pearl  unto  a  diadem 
Which  the  Heavens  jewel.  They  shall  deck  the 
brows 

Of  joy  and  wither  there.  But  ihou  shalt  be 
A  Martyr's  garland.  Thou  who,  undismayed. 
To  thy  spring  dreams  art  true  amid  the  snows 
As  be  to  better  dreams  amid  the  flames. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Hie  annoancementa  of  MeMra.  Longman  A  Co.,  of 
London,  for  the  laat  month,  of  new  worke  in  preae 
include  the  following : — 

“The  Narratire  of  an  Orerland  Jonrnejin  eearrh 
of  Sir  Jotin  Franklin,’’  by  Sir  John  Richardann ; 
“  The  Naturaliat  in  Jamaica,”  by  P.  II.  Goeee ;  “ 
leyan  Mfthodiani,”  by  laaac  'Taylor;  “The  Italian 
Volunteer*  and  Lombard  Rifle  IWigade,”  tran«lated 
from  the  Italian  of  Emilio  Dandolo  ;  “'The  Weet  of 
England  and  the  Exhibition  of  18fil,”  by  Maior  II. 
R  Hall ;  "The  Cricket-Field,"  uniform  with  Ilarry 
HieoTer**  “  Hunting-Field;”  “  ATreatiee  of  Equiro- 
cation,”  by  Darid  Janline;  "Marie  Madeleine,” 
tran*late<l  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Fox ; 
“'The  Proceaa  of  'Thought  adai^ed  to  Words  and 
Language,”  by  AKreil  Smee;  “The  'Theory  of  Rea¬ 
soning,”  by  ^WnaeI  Bailey;  “'Tl-e  book  of  Di^i* 
tie^”  being  a  new  edition  of  "  Beatsoii’s  Political 
Indiex  ;”  “  Sentiments  and  Similies  of  Shaks|>eare,” 
illuminate<l  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys;  a  new 
“  British  fJaxeteer,”  by  J.  A.  Shaq> ;  a  new  edition 
of  Philip’s  “  Mineralogy ;”  a  “  Treatise  on  L-lectri- 
oity,”  by  A.  de  la  Rire  ;  “  Legen»le  of  the  Madonna,” 
being  the  concluding  rolume  of  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
“Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;”  “'The  Principle*  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy,'’  by  'Hionias  Tate ;  new  edi¬ 
tions  of  Brande’s  “Inctionary  of  Science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  Art ;"  of  Blaine’s  “  Encyclopolia  of  Rural 
Sporte;”  of  Bi^op  'Thirlwall’s  “  History  of  Greece ;” 
and  of  Maunder’s  "  Biographical  Treasury  ;”  one  or 
two  works  on  Popery,  and  several  imjwrtant  medi¬ 
cal  and  classical  Mucational  works. 

Mr.  Miimiy  announces  the  publication  of  the 
"Stowe  Manuscripts;”  a  “History  of  the  Roman 
State,"  from  the  year  1815  to  1850,  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Luigi  Carlo  Farina  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
M.  P.;  also,  vols.  6  and  8  of  Lord  Mahon’s  “  History  of 
England,”  compriiung  the  first  years  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war.  To  these  may  be  added  “  'The  Treasures 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain,”  Wing  an  account  of  the 
chief  collections  of  paintings,  sculptures,  manu¬ 
scripts,  miniatures,  Ac.,  obtained  from  personal  in- 
sn^tion  during  visit*  in  1836  and  1850,  by  Dr. 
Waagen  ;  “  Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contempt  va¬ 
ries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,”  illustrative  of 
portraits  in  his  gallery,  with  an  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  collection,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  pictures,  by  Lady  'Tlieresa  Wwis;  "Contrasts 
of  Foreign  and  English  Society,”  by  Sirs.  Austin ; 
"Life and  Reminiscencesof Stothard,” by  Mrs.  Bray; 
“  The  History  of  Herodotus,”  by  the  Rev.  George 
Rawlinson,  assisted  in  embodying  with  it  the  re¬ 
sults  of  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphical  discovery  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson : 
“  A  Sketch  of  Mnderia  in  1850,”  by  Edward  Vernon 
Harcourt ;  a  “  Histo^  of  Ancient  Pottery,  Egyp¬ 
tian,  Asiatic,  Greek,  Roman,  Etruscan,  and  Celtic,” 
W  Samuel  Bircli ;  “  'The  Chronology  of  Ancient 
Egypt,  discovered  from  astronomical  and  hiero¬ 
glyphical  record*  upon  its  Monuments,”  by  Reginald 
Stuart  Poole;  “Ltfe  and  Works  of  Pope,"  edited 


with  notes  by  Mr.  Croker;  a  “  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography,”  by  Dr.  Smith  ;  and  vari¬ 
ous  halld-lM>ok^  anaing  which  are  one  fur  I»ndnn, 
and  one  of  its  enviruius  for  the  use  of  excursionists, 
by  Peter  Cunningham ;  one  for  travelers  in 
land  and  ^  ale*^  and  one  (or  VMtors  to  Uie  antiqu:. 
tica  and  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum. 

OilJNlan$  BarJ$  of  the  Bible,  (republished  by 
llAarxB  A  Baurnna,)  is  commented  on  variously. 
Bentieft  Jtfioeellanjf  says : — 

It  is  rarely  inde^  we  meet  with  a  hook  so  ori¬ 
ginal  in  all  respects  as  this,  or  in  which  so  many 
new  trains  of  thought  are  suggested,  so  many  new 
subjects  for  thought  are  presented,  and  in  which  so 
much  of  reflection  and  imagination  are  commingled. 
And  it  is  written  throughout  as  a  banl  would  write 
of  other  l|gn1s  whom  he  greatly  admire<l ;  whom 
he  could  only  speak  of  but  to  praise,  and  never 
think  of  bnt  with  admiration ;  and  it  is  the  hearti¬ 
ness  with  which  the  author  enters  upon  his  subject 
and  pursues  it,  and  the  thorough  good  will  he  luu 
to  it,  that  forms  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  hi*  book. 
Nor  is  it  possible  at  all  times  to  restrain  oneself 
from  going  with  him  in  his  flights  of  imagination, 
although  occasionally  feeling  that  he  is  soaring  in 
regions  rather  perilous  to  rise  to,  and  rather  <liffi- 
cult  to  descend  from  ;  but  hi*  sincerity  is  so  nruini- 
fest,  his  confidence  so  strong,  he  soils  about  in  such 
bright  skiea.  and  seems  so  perfectly  at  ease  and  self- 
possessed,  and  moves  about  so  joyfully  from  one  re¬ 
gion  to  another,  that  he  often  entiivs  the  reailer’s 
imagination  to  roam  with  him,  when  he  o|>en8  new 
views  to  the  mind’s  eye,  and  makes  many  novel  and 
improving  remarks  ujion  the  numerous  objects  that 
successively  |iass  under  his  oliservation.  Whoever 
reads  this  book  leisurely  and  attentively,  will  ever 
after  read  the  Bible  with  increased  pleasure,  and 
with  greater  interest  and  profit;  will  understand  it 
lietter  and  admire  it  the  more ;  will  discover  beau¬ 
ties  where  others  see  only  defects;  will  walk  in  a 
clear  light,  while  others  are  groping  in  darkness. 

'The  Literary  Gazette  praises  with  more  qualifica¬ 
tion  ; — 

Magnee  virlute*  zed  magna  vitia  may  truly  be 
predicated  of  this  volume.  It  displays  power,  but 
rudeness  of  power;  genius,  but  waywardness  of 
genius.  'Tlie  originality  and  enthusiasm  of  the  au¬ 
thor  being  engaged  on  themes  the  most  lofty,  a  tone 
of  impassioned  eloquence  is  throughout  sustained. 
With  thorough  mastery  and  devout  admiration  of 
his  subject,  he  imparts  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
instruction  as  to  the  Hebrew  poets  and  iioetry.  A 
work  combining  so  much  eloquence  ana  learning, 
ought  to  take  a  high  place  in  literature,  but  its  ex¬ 
cellence  is  marred,  and  its  worth  depreciated  by 
faults,  both  of  matter  and  manner,  numerous  and 
flagrant. 

'The  Examiner  scoffs  at  it  irreconcilably  : — 

Commend  us  to  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  .A.  M., 
(or  the  highest-eounding  emptiness  of  criticssm 
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Never  surely  did  writer  contrive  to  say  so  sur- 
prisinjrly  little  in  so  many  big  words.  We  could 
nardly  have  conceived  it  jKissible  for  a  man  thus  to 
“  monster  his  nothings.”  And  there  are  people  to 
tolerate  this  tra^h,  even  to  praise  it  I  Oh  Mr. 
Macaulay!  Mr.  Macaulay  1  wliat  have  not  your 
parallels,  and  paradoxes,  and  fiery  flashing  sentences 
to  answer  for — when  gentle  dulness  copies  you. 

“  Macaulay  is  never  absurd.  Gilfillan  often.  Mac¬ 
aulay  is  full  of  literary  fire.  Gilfillan  has  more  of 
verbose  feebleness.  ^lacaulay  paints  nature  and 
man  in  short  strong  paragraphs.  Gilfillan’s  para¬ 
graphs  are  shorter  and  not  so  strong.” 

Penn  and  Macaulay. — We  publish  the  opinion  of 
the  Literary  Gazette  on  the  issue  between  Mr. 
Dixon  and  Mr.  Macaulay  in  reference  to  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  history  of  William  Penn.  Other  criti¬ 
cal  authorities  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  think  tliat  Macaulay’s  cliarges  arc  disproved  by 
Mr.  Dixon’s  researches,  quite  to  the  discredit  of  the 
liistorian’s  erudition  and  temper.  The  Atheneeum, 
esficcially',  fully  coincides  with  Mr.  Dixon,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  his  authorities  reliable,  and  his  case  un¬ 
answerable.  It  accuses  ilr.  Macaulay  of  “  unex- 
cusable  carelessness,”  of  “grave  historical  blunders,” 
of  being  above  his  business,  and  sacrificing  truth 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  throws  discredit  u(K)n  his 
whole  history.  Tlie  Spectator  likewise  igrees  with 
this  view  ;  but  neither  critics  seem  to  have  taken 
the  pains  to  examine  Mr.  Dixon’s  authorities,  as  he 
ha-s  examined  ^lacaulay's.  Hie  Gazette  seems  to 
think  the  corrector  neeils  correcting,  and  that  to 
the  cliarge  of  suppretsion  and  iiilsificulion  of  docn- 
raents  there  is  unquestionably  two  sides.  Dixon’s 
Life,  however,  ajiart  from  this  controversy,  and  the 
few  facts  to  winch  it  relates,  is  a  remarkably 
sprightlv  and  life-like  work,  incomparably  the  best 
biography  of  Penn  to  be  found.  It  is  neatly  re¬ 
printed  by  Lea  <k  Blaxchard.  of  ITiiladelphia.  | 

Ruskin'i  Stones  of  Venice  also  gets  various  treat¬ 
ment.  The  London  journals  generally  laud  it  very 
highly.  The  Literary  Gazette  says  of  it,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  review  : — 

It  is  a  liook  fur  which  the  time  is  ripe,  and  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  lieneficial  results  on  our 
own  national  architecture.  At  once  popular  and 
profound,  this  book  will  be  gratefully  hailed  by  a 
circle  of  readers  even  larger  than  Mr.  Riiskin  has 
found  for  his  previous  works.  He  has  so  written 
as  to  catch  the  car  of  all  kinds  of  |>ersons. 

The  Builder,  a  fine  authority  in  such  a  case, 
says ; — 

“The  Slopes  of  Venice”  will  assist  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  rationalism  and  advancement  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  more  practical  than  the  writer’s  pre¬ 
vious  works,  and  might  be  colled  an  essay  on  the 
principles  of  architecture.  A  high  religious  feeling 
pervartes  the  volume,  and  it  contains  |iassagcs  of 
great  beauty  and  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  AtAenarum  severelv  criti¬ 
cises  both  its  matter  and  its  style.  Borne  of  its  eon- 
demnatorv  sentences  we  extract.  Complaining  of 
its  obscurity,  it  says : — 

It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  write  a  continuous 
commentary  that  would  form  a  volume  of  nearly 
equal  bulk  with  the  one  eommeiite<l  on,  tlian  to 
draw  lui  an  outline  description  sufficiently  succinct, 
yet  sufficiently  acenrate,  of  its  conteiita,  and  of  the 
writer’s  moot  prominent  ideas  and  opinions.  The 
diffiettlty  ia  increased  bccansa  tbe  principles  laid 


down  and  commented  on  in  the  text  could  hardly  be 
made  at  all  intelligible  without  the  accompanying 
plates  and  diagrams. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  invariably  on  stilts.  Some  of 
his  comi>arison8  are  as  /our  as  his  sentimental  flights 
are  loRy.  lie  lets  us  see  more  than  ihee  that  he 
con  exchange  the  buskin  fur  the  sock  ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  he  compares  the  base  of  the  York 
column  to  a  huge  “sausage,”  or  when  he  compares 
the  bases  of  the  columns  in  the  portico  of  Hanover 
Cha|>el  to  so  many  piles  of  “collection  plates!” 
Another  comparison  in  the  facetious  style  occurs  at 
page  193  ;  wnere,  as  one  of  the  sins  of  Renaissance 
areiiitects,  Mr.  Ruskin  charges  them  with  construct¬ 
ing  the  heads  of  windows  “  on  the  principle  of  a 
hat  with  its  crown  sewn  up !”  Now,  we  Irnve  seen 
iiediments  over  windows  liKcncd  to  “  cocked  liats ;” 
but  what  resemblance  can  posribly  be  discerned  b^ 
tween  the  head  of  any  window  and  a  hat  with  its 
crown  sewn  up  is  beyond  our  ability  to  conjecture. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  we  believe,  wanted  only  to  be  “  funny.” 

It  winds  up  the  critique  by  characterizing  the 
work  ns  a  “stratum  of  transcendental  conceits  and 
fantastical  phraseology.”  It  is  handsomely  repub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wilev.  New  York. 

Washington  Irving’s  Works. — Mr.  Putnam  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  revised  and  greatly  beautified  edition 
of  the  works  of  our  best  English  and  most  classio 
writer,  IVashington  Irving.  Tlie  fifteenth  volume 
of  the  series,  in  its  present  form,  contains  the  unique 
and  well-known  picture  gallery  of  the  Alhambra — 
in  some  res|>ects  the  must  engaging  and  meritorious 
of  Mr.  Irving’s  sketches.  A  long  residence  in  Spain, 
an  intimate  aequ.oiutance  with  Spanish  history  and 
literature,  and  an  enthusiastie  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  character,  supplied  Mr.  Irving  with  the  best 
qualifications  for  this  picturesque,  spirited,  and  at¬ 
tractive  portraiture.  We  think  Mr.  Putnam  is  duing 
our  literature  great  service  in  bringing  out  in  so  fit¬ 
ting  a  style  the  productions  of  our  favorite  author. 

The  World's  Progress,  a  Dictionary  of  Dates,  by 
G.  P.  Putnam. — We  know  of  no  chronological 
manual  at  all  comparable  with  this  work  of  Mr. 
Putnam  for  brevity  of  statement,  convenience  of 
reference,  and  general  accuracy  of  details.  It  is 
the  result  of  great  reading,  an<f  serves  the  student 
I  and  the  general  reader  an  admirable  purpose  as  a 
liook  of  reference.  It  is  neatly  printed  and  arranged 
with  that  practical  skill  which  the  business  man 
best  understands. 

Among  the  recent  valuable  publications  of  Messrs 
Robert  Carter  &  Brutiiers,  we  notice  a  work  of 
Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne,  of  Geneva,  nutlu>r  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  History  of  the  Refurnmtion,  entitled  the 
Authority  of  Gwl,  and  composed  of  four  discourse^ 
preached  by  the  author  at  Geneva.  It  is  mainly  a 
jKipular  rhetorical  statement  uf  the  supreme  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures  in  matters  of  faith,  and  bears 
the  traces  of  that  unlent  feeling  and  energi'tic  style 
which  characterizes  tlie  previous  labors  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  author.  “A  Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Watson 
rox.  Missionary  to  the  Teloggoo  People  in  South 
India,”  by  Rev.  George  Towiii*end  Fox,  with  an  In¬ 
troductory  Essay,  by  Biidiop  Mellvaiue.  “Memoir 
of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  by  her  Mother,”  a  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  of  a  iH-autifuI  cKaracter  and  life.  “The 
Morning  of  Life,”  a  memoir  of  a  young  lady  edu- 
cateil  for  a  nun.  “  Lays  of  the  Rock  and  tbe  Coven¬ 
ant,”  by  Mta.  A.  Stuart  Monteith. 

The  Meosrr.  Harter  have  aoinmenced  tbe  sseond 
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volnme  of  Lowing’s  excellent  work,  the  Field-book 
of  the  Kerolation,  illiKtrated  in  the  mme  profuse 
and  elegant  style  as  the  first  series.  It  will  be,  when 
completed,  a  work  of  rare  interest  and  value,  both 
for  Its  literary  descriptions  and  its  engravings. 
Almost  every  scene,  personage,  relic,  or  curiosity, 
connected  with  our  Revolutionary  era  is  here  beau¬ 
tifully  preserved.  Mr.  Mayhew’s  painfully  graphie 
work  on  the  London  Poor,  originally  publishea  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  enlarged  by  the  author, 
is  issuing  from  this  house  in  numbers,  at  25  cents 
each.  It  ojiens  one  of  the  gravest  topics  of  thought 
of  the  age.  Philli|>s’  brilliant  and  highly  lauded 
Biography  of  Curran  and  his  Contemporaries,  (a 
review  of  which  from  Blackwood  was  recently  pub¬ 
lished,)  has  l)eon  handsomely  re|)roduced  by  this 
bou^e.  It  is  a  work  that  well  bears  out  the  com¬ 
mendations  of  reviews.  A  work  of  similar  strain, 
though  of  quite  different  character,  is  The  Lives  of 
the  Irish  Confederate^  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field, 
publisited  also  by  IIari-er  A  Brothers.  It  is  a 
sketch  of  the  great  Irish  revolution,  with  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Tone,  Emmett,  Fitzgerald,  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  written  in  a  remarkably  ea.«y  and 
agreeable  style,  and  with  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
better  qualities  of  these  distinguished  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  men. 

Mr.  Curtin  XUe  Tale*,  originally  publishe<l  by 
Harper  A  Brothers,  and  re-published  m  Ixmdon  by 
Bentley,  is  generally  very  highly  spoken  of.  The 
Literary  Gazette  says  of  it : — 

They  are  so  full  to  the  brim  with  striking 
thoughts,  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  lilteral  culture, 
colored  by  the  play  of  a  delicate  fancy  and  the 
graces  of  a  refined  scholarship,  and  all  so  skilfully 
and  unpretendingly  interwoven  with  the  simple 
tour  of  two  American  gentlemen  from  Cairo  to  the 
Cateracts  and  Wck  again,  tliat  we  are  vexed  not  to 
be  able  to  transci  ibe  many  passages  we  had  eagerly 
marked  fur  extracts. 

Tlie  AthenteuM  characterizes  it  as  “richly  poetical, 
humorous,  eloquent,  and  glowing  as  the  sun,  whose 
southern  nuliance  seems  to  burn  upon  its  page.  An 
affluence  of  fancy  which  never  fails,  a  choice  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  cliastens  splendor  of  expression  by 
the  use  of  simple  idiom.-s  a  love  fur  the  foniis  of  art 
whether  <dd  or  new,  and  a  passionate  enjoyment  of 
external  nature  such  as  belongs  to  the  more  iioetic 
order  of  minds  are  Uie  chief  cliaracteristics  of  this 
writer.” 

But  the  Speetatnr  differs:  “The  subject  has 
been  tre«»te«l  too  often,  and  by  very  able  lianda, 
to  allow  of  freshness  in  its.df :  the  Amerieiin  lias 
not  the  learning  of  science  ne^-ssary  to  endow  it 
with  criliml  interest :  he  aims  at  effect  by  rhajtsody 
and  snuirtness.  The  book  could  only  have  lieen 
written  after  traveling,  but  it  is  lianlly  a  Itouk  of 
travels.  The  author  makes  aceident^  incidents,  oe- 
ctnrenoes,  the  remains  of  the  |>a»t,  and  the  actual 
present,  as  well  as  the  indivitluaU  or  characters  he 
ntay  lutve  met,  tojiiesfor  writing  about.  Tlie  volume 
is  not  a  continuous  narrative,  but  a  series  of  articles. 
A  servant  and  interpreter  are  necersary :  the  travel- 
er  writes  a  chapter  on  what,  with  a  kind  of  turn, 
he  calls  the  Dmp-o-nu'n.  His  btad  was  name«l  the 
Ibis  ;  tbe  crew,  as  is  the  en.stom  with  crew^  chant : 
there  is  a  |>aper — ‘The  Ibis  Sings’ — in  which  we 
have  a  sort  of  reverie  atsuit  Oriental  singing  Tliey 
start  on  the  voyage — “The  lbi.-»  Flies;”  tlmt  is.  an 
account  of  rig,  sailing  qlutlitie^  Ac.  The  author 


visits  the  dancing-girls ;  and  writes  a  couple  of 
chapters  entitled  ‘Fair  Frailty;  and  so  on  through 
forty-seven  papers.  This  would  be  very  well  it 
there  were  reality  and  interest  in  the  matter:  but 
there  is  not ;  it  is  fancy  run  frantic.  The  American 
lias  some  smartness,  and  some  vigor,  but  both  are 
marred  by  affectation,  pelf-conceit,  and  a  wordy  ex¬ 
pression  of  mere  o]>inion,  which  he  intends  for 
poetry.  The  authors  of  Eothen  and  Firfaw  Ore^ 
are  the  writers  on  whom  the  tourist  has  foimed  his 
manner;  but  he  outhero<ls  Herod  tiome  of  his 
better  chapters  might  read  well  enough  by  them- 
selves.but  even  were  all  like  the  best  parts  the  book 
would  still  be  tedious  Mere  fancy  and  its  associations 
may  attract  for  a  little  while,  but  the  render  soon 
tires  of  smart  writing  however  cleverly  it  may  be 
written.” 

Rote  Douglas,  a  gentle  and  engaging  picture  of 
domestic  life,  re-printed  handsomely  by  1).  Apple- 
ton  A  Co.,  i«  thus  lauded  by  the  Atneiueum.  Other 
journals  also  s|ieak  in  terms  equally  fnvomhle: 

Among  domestic  tales  “  Rose  Douglas”  may  take 
the  place  which  Wordsworth’s  “Lucy”  occupies 
among  domestic  poems.  With  a  more  attractive 
book  of  its  jilacid  order  we  do  not  often  meet. 
Tlierc  is  no  plot  nor  startling  incident  in  it :  and 
those  who  cannot  take  jdeusure  in  the  annals  of  a 
limited  world,  or  in  developments  of  the  affections, 
healthy,  indeed,  but  of  the  simplest  quality,  had 
better  not  look  into  the  “Autobiography  of  a  Scot¬ 
tish  Minister's  Daughter.”  Such  readers  as  these, 
however,  are  no  genuine  lovers  of  fiction.  The  lyre 
of  their  poetry  elect  has  only  one  string — instead  of 
being  the  “  many-ehorded  shell”  known  to  the  real 
masters  of  the  art.  To  the  large  and  mure  liberal 
world  we  commend  this  narrative,  as  one  sure  to 
interest,  to  satisfv,  and  to  retain  the  heart,  in  spite 
of  its  deficiency  in  sj)asnis  and  surprises  and  other 
highly-seasonetl  excitements — which  every  novelist 
can  attempt,  but  which  very  few  can  manage. 
From  how  many  a  tnle  of  crime  and  wonder  which 
luivenopowerto  distressor  astonish,  have  we  turned 
liack  to  remember  with  pleasure  such  a  story  as 
Galt’s  “  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  with  its  supprened, 
not  exhausted,  pathos,  and  its  indicat e>l,  rather  than 
its  ontspoken,  humor!  Of  the  same  family  and  the 
same  pure  quality  is  “  Rose  iVmglas.” 

My  Father  is  the  title  of  a  biography  of  the  late 
Capt.  Seoresby,  by  his  son.  Rev.  Dr.  Seoresliy,  and 
published  by  Longman.  The  Sftretatvr  says  of  it: 

Notwithstanding  some  passages  tliat  »llu^.■k  of  the 
sermon,  the  volume  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  fiarent,  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  ir.- 
fonning  book.  In  describing  the  exploits  of  h's 
father,  l>r.  Seoresby  gives  an  agreealde  auecdotical 
acctmnt  of  Artie  navigation,  and  the  iieeuliHrities  of 
the  wluile-fishery  ;  adding  thereto  information  as  to 
the  trade,  in  tlie  slia|ie  of  statistics  touching  the  pro¬ 
duce,  the  outlay,  and  the  profit.  All  thi-se  things, 
too,  are  well  connected  with  tlie  main  subject ;  they 
illustrate  the  character  and  doings  of  William  Scorcr- 
by,  while  they  iiifomi  the  reader  about  the  ativen 
tumus  vocation  in  w  hich  his  life  was  posscil. 

The  recent  work  of  Major  IlerWrt  Eilwards,  on 
the  War  of  the  I’unjanb,  is  highly  laudeiL  The 
United  Serrie*  Journal  says  it  is: — 

Written  throughout  not  alone  with  skill  and  vigor, 
but  with  the  con-umirate  mastery  of  a  style  at  once 
simple  and  energeti  •,  The  subject  is  treated  largely, 
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and  grasped  with  a  resolute  hand.  You  are  carried 
along  by  the  force  of  the  author’s  strength  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  the  scenes  he  depicts  seem  to  rise 
into  movement  in  his  pages.  The  descriptions  are 
everywhere  lively  and  animated. 

The  Lexington  Paper*  are  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  published  history  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
The  Aiheneeum  describes  it  as  consisting  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  and  private  correspondence  of  Lord  Lexington, 
during  the  mission  to  the  lm{>erial  Court  in  the 
years  1694-5-6  and  7.  This  correspondence  was 
lately  discovered  in  the  library  at  Kefhani,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Lord  Lexington,  and  is  now  edited 
by  his  descendant,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  in  a  manner 
which  deserves  our  warmest  commendation. 

Dltcii  Litkbatvbe. — The  number  of  literary  re¬ 
views  published  in  Holland  is  very  great:  there  are 
125  monthly  and  14  weekly.  Of  these,  82  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Protestant  theology,  6  to  Catholic  theo¬ 
logy,  5  to  theology  generally,  1  to  the  Israelites,  6  to 
law,  4  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  3  to  military 
matters,  3  to  architecture,  8  to  navj’,  2  to  natural 
history,  4  to  botany  and  agriculture,  8  to  medicine 
and  surgery,  1  to  veterinary  art,  24  to  languages,  8 
to  instruction,  8  to  history,  8  to  geography  and  voy¬ 
ages,  18  to  literary  criticism,  2  to  fine  art^  2  to 
music,  1  to  political  economy,  1  to  science,  8  to  bib¬ 
liography,  5  encyclop«;dia ;  and  the  rest  are  s|)e- 
cially  for  ladies’  needlework,  household  matters,  Ac. 
Many  of  these  publications  have  existed  for  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years.  Perhaps  no  other  country 
in  Euroj>e  can  show  such  a  goodly  collection  of  im- 
{mrtant  (H-riodicals  in  proportion  to  its  population : 
and  assureilly  no  European  people  take  such  plea¬ 
sure  as  the  l)utch  in  leriou*  literature. 

Death  of  DittinguUhed  Men. — It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  iwpers  announced  the  retirement  of 
the  Danish  philosopher  Oersted  into  the  pleasant  re¬ 
treat  which,  after  fifty  years’  labor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  King  of  Denmark  had  provided,  within  the 
royal  domain  of  Fredericksburg,  for  his  old  age.  He 
has  now  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Only  a 
fortnight  prior  to  his  death  he  gave  his  last  lecture 
os  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  at  the  University. 
His  funeral  was  an  im|>oeing  testimonial  to  the  es 
teem  in  which  he  was  held.  At  Berlin  the  same 
day  witnessed  the  death  of  two  of  the  oldest  and 
best  esteemed  professors  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  that  capital ;  the  professorshif>s 
of  both,  by  another  coincidence,  dating  from  tlie 
same  year, — as  far  back  as  1825.  M.  Lachmann, 
professor  of  Greek  philology,  was  a  native  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Ilia  name  survives 
by  means  of  a  great  variety  of  works,  philological 
and  critical.  M.  P.  F.  Stuhr  professor  of  mythology 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  known  by  a 
number  of  historical  works. — Dr.  Cxermak,  the  cele¬ 
brated  professor  of  anatomy  and  patlmlogy  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  died  a  few  days  ago :  and  the 
lather  of  the  artiste  of  Belgium,  M.  Fran^oii^  has 
died,  in  Brussels,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
^e  daily  ]«per8  at  home  report  the  death,  in 
Jamaica,  in  I'ebmary  last,  of  I>r.  Edward  Binns, 
author  of  “The  Anatomy  of  Sleep."  On  the  19th 
February  last,  at  Berlin,  died  M.  Jacobi.  This  Rus¬ 
sian  philosopher  is  well  known  to  the  scientifie 
world  by  his  electro-chemical  reaearchea,  and  parti- 
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cularly  by  his  attempts  to  apply  electricity  as  a 
motive  power.  On  this  subject  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  allowed  him  to  spend  upwards  of  £20,000. 

Mr.  Lea,  of  Phtladelpkia — The  Literary  Oaiette 
notice^  with  com|)liuieutBry  remarks  justly  due, 
the  retirement  from  business  of  the  bead  of  tiie  emi¬ 
nent  publibhiug  firm.  Lea  and  Blanefaard,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  says,  “Mr.  Lea  is  well  known  to  Euro¬ 
pean  naturalists  os  a  pains-taking  conchologist  His 
*  Observations  on  the  genus  Unto'  and  other  me¬ 
moirs,  published  with  colored  figures,  in  the  '  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  lliiloeophical  ISociety,’ 
furnistied  the  liest  account  we  have  of  the  shells  of 
the  great  rivers  of  North  America,  and  we  trust  Mr. 
Lea  will  avail  himself  of  his  private  leisure  to  work 
out  the  comparatively  neglected  fluviatile  conclKilogy 
of  the  eastern  world.  We  know  that  he  has  been 
already  furnished  with  much  of  the  iiecesoary 
material,  and  that  our  collectors  are  ready  at  any 
moment  to  respond  freely  to  his  request  for  the  loon 
of  specimens.” 

A  Di*covered  Work  of  Origen'*. — An  im{>ortant 
work  of  Origeu's,  liithcrto  believed  to  be  lost,  has 
been  discovered  in  Paris  by  M.  Miller,  librarian  to 
the  Nati«>nal  Assembly,  among  the  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  brought  to  that  capital  by  M.  Mynas  about 
ten  years  ago.  The  Journal  de»  Dihat*  descrilies 
the  orimnal  work  as  being  in  ten  books ; — the  first 
of  whicli  is  alremly  known  to  the  world  under  the 
title  of  “  Philosophumena.”  The  last  seven  books 
are  now,  it  is  said,  recovered,  and  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  'The  French  journals  describes  the  work  as 
“  a  refutation  of  heresies,  in  which  the  author  endeav¬ 
ors  to  prove  that  the  heresiarchs  have  all  taken  their 
doetrinea  from  the  ancient  philoeophers — a  very 
curious  task  for  Oingen  to  {lerform,  since  he  was  him¬ 
self  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  mixture  of  Zeno,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  which  he  compounded  with  his 
Christianity.  But  apart  from  its  controversial  in¬ 
terest,  the  recovered  manuscripts  will  throw  new 
light  on  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists,  and  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient 
times. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Eeele*ia*te*,  from  the  pen 
of  the  veteran  philologist,  Prof.  Stuart,  has  lieen 
issued  in  a  neat  12mo  by  Mr  PirruAM.  Prof.  S.,  in 
a  long  and  learned  argument,  concindes  that  Solo¬ 
mon  was  not  the  author  of  the  poem.  The  Com¬ 
mentary  has  the  same  thorough  and  erudite  charac¬ 
ter  which  distinguish  the  other  liermeneutical  works 
of  the  learned  author,  and  reflect,  in  a  style  that  no 
other  exegite  in  this  coi.atry  equals,  the  massive 
erudition  and  conscientious  fidelity  of  the  German 
scholars.  The  literature  of  the  Bwk  of  Ecleriastea 
has  Wen  so  much  enriched  by  the  research  of  bibli¬ 
cal  scholars  that  the  reader  of  the  Engibh  version  is 
hardly  aware  of  tlie  light  that  a  good  commentary 
now  throws  npon  it  All  this  learning  Prof.  Stuart 
has  thoroughly  mastered  and  here  condenseil ;  and 
though,  from  the  structure  of  his  mind,  and  some 
peculiarities  of  his  theories,  we  should  not  suppose 
that  the  ex])osition  of  poetic  writings  was  his  forte, 
the  scholar  will  find  this  an  invaluable  and  eompre- 
hensive  work,  disliiiguidied  by  candor  and  good 
judgment,  not  less  than  by  great  research  and  learn- 
ing. 


